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PREFACE. 



IN laying before the Public the present Volume 
on the Ancient History of Britain^ and the An* 
tiquities of the British Churches^ the Author pre- 
sumes upon the same candid reception of his Work 
which he has experienced on a former occasion. 

As the Author's professed aim has been to afford 
a comprehensive and impartial^ and at the same 
time a concise^ account of the affairs of the Ancient 
British Christians^ it is hoped^ the candid and judi- 
cious will acknowledge that he has fulfilled his en- 
gagement, if not in the best manner possible, yet 
in a manner calculated to satisfy every just and 
reasonable expectation. With such a design, par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the national his- 
tory of the periods under consideration ; as well 
during the Roman imperial government as since 
the conclusion of it, until the establishment of the 
Anglo-Saxon power. 

The authorities principally depended upon are 
the most unexceptionable, as given by our greatest 
ecclesiastical antiquaries. Usher, Goodwin, Lloyd, 
and Stillingfleet^ illustrated by more recent 
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names ; among whom are to be mentioned, with 
high respect, Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Turner, and the 
Bishop of St. David*s. 

The Author of these pages has used every help 
within his reach tending to elucidate the topics of 
his research ; and he has sedulously endeavoured 
to distinguish between truth and fiction : but, in 
80 doing, it has been deemed by him requisite to 
guard against precipitancy in rejecting, as well as 
hastiness in receiving, the testimonies of Monkish 
writers, or national traditions. Scepticism is much 
the humour of the present age ; but, like other 
fashionable predilections, it founds its claim to dis- 
tinction on a very loose foundation, and is often 
the endowment of little minds, who can hardly 
think any eye so clear-sighted as their own, or any 
head so sagacious as theirs. By immecUately set- 
ting aside whatever, upon slight investigation, 
wears an aspect of incongruity, we may become 
so extremely delicate in our judgment, or rather so 
petulant in our decisions, as to reject real histori- 
cal evidence, because it is not conveyed to us in 
the shape we think it ought to come before us. 
In tracing Ancient History, we must be content 
with the best evidence to be procured, and make 
the best use we can of ancient tradition and an- 
cient fragments. To search with patience and 
deliberation^ and to decide after due discrimina- 
tion, are qualities rarely to be found, but neces- 
sary to be possessed by the student of history, if 
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he expect to attain to the real knowledge of an- 
cient transactions. 

The difficulties attendant upon every attempt 
like the present, must form the Author's apology 
with those Readers who may feel disappointed in 
not finding statements more lucid, respecting in- 
cidents of which fuller information would be de- 
sirable. Such as he has to give he presents to the 
Public ; and, if not always silver and gold, he 
dares not impose gilded toys for sterling materials. 
He believes that he has not omitted any thing ma- 
terially conducive to the elucidation of what was 
his main object, the history of religion among the 
Ancient Britons. If information of a more cir- 
cumstantial kind, with respect to many celebrated 
characters and local incidents could be procured, 
the present Work would, doubtless, be rendered 
more highly interesting. It has been an unplea- 
sant task to display the defective state of religious 
profession among our ancestors, and to discover the 
errors that prevailed among them, while genuine 
religion had so slight an influence upon a Christian 
community ; but, jn searching for truth, we must 
take things as we find them, and give the light and 
shade of genuine narrative. 

That the Britons of Wales should form so pro- 
minent a figure in our Ancient History is not dif- 
ficult to be accounted for, although the fact may 
appear strange to those who are accustomed to 
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jodge of cooDtries and tbeir inhabitaDts from the 
tales of childhood, or the accoonU of gleaners and 
flying tourists. Those fantastic notions are now 
hastening fast to decay, especially since the moun- 
tains of Cambria have yielded substantial proofs of 
tbeir value to those, who have resorted from various 
quarters to prove the extent and durability of their 
treasures. Such kind of researches have proved 
advantageous, in a manner not to be expected from 
tbose, the result of which are now laid before the 
Public. A fortune may be consumed, but one will 
never be gained, by the labours of the antiquary. 

In the study of Ancient History, we must look 
to the peoples and tribes, who still retain their 
tenacious attachment for ancient customs ; and the 
mind, capable of retracing the pest, and looking 
forward to the future, takes a sublime pleasure in 
contemplating the scenes of departed glory, and 
the sites of ancient literary and theological insti- 
tutions. The names of Verolam, Caerleon and 
Lancarvan, of Landaff and Bangor, of Glaston- 
bury and St David's, as well as Melros and lona^ 
excite our reverence, and call to our remembrance, 
that what they now are London and Oxford may 
possibly be, in centuries yet to come, and the mag- 
nificence of former ages restored to such places as 
are now sunk in obscurity. The names of Iltutus 
and Dubricius, of Johannes Erigena, of Asserius 
and Alcuin, were once as celebrated as the War- 
burtons^ the Uorslcys, and the Watsons of our days. 
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The history of Ancient Britain^ and especially 
its Ecclesiastical history^ has not been so generally 
studied urttil of late years. Mr. Whitaker was the 
first that attempted to make the study of our an- 
cient history interesting to the general reader; as 
well as to evince to the learned, that it is worthy 
of their investigations. By the labours of Mr. 
Owen and his coadjutors, the treasures of Cambrian 
literature have been thrown open ; and the illus- 
trious patronage afforded to the Rev. Edward Da- 
vies has stamped a degree of credit on pursuits that 
previously were but little regarded. As to the pre- 
sent attempt, whatever may be generally thought 
of its execution^ it has the honour of being the first 
thing of the kind, as a history of the British 
churches, treated in any thing of a popular shape^ 
for the use of English readers in general. While 
historical truth has been the great object of atten- 
tion, it is also the design of the present work to 
convey information in a form that may recommend 
it to those readers who would soon be wearied with 
mere dry investigations. 

While the present age is so laudably occupied 
in zealous exertions to diffuse Christianity among 
the Heathen, and especially among the worship- 
pers of Brahma and Budhu ; the history of the first 
introduction and consequent progress of our Divine 
Religion among our then heathen ancestors, can- 
not fail to prove highly interesting. The Gospel 
travelled of old from Asia to the west of Europe : 
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and^ as from the isles of western Europe it has 
shone with bright beams on the transatlantic world ; 
80 now the sons of Britain are conveying it back to 
Asia^ and in particular to continental and insular 
India. As the present is an age of discoveries^ it 
has been no small gratification to find^ among the 
natives of Malabar^ an ancient Christian church : 
and it is no less curious to know^ that those disci- 
ples of St. Thomas^ the apostle^ were visited by 
Britons in the age of Alfred. 

The difficulties and obstacles that^ in ancient 
times^ obstructed the propagation of the Religion 
of Christy in our now enlightened country, should 
teach us to sympathize with our missionaries abroad^ 
while it may afford them encouragement to perse- 
vere in their glorious but arduous undertakings. 
The names of Swartz and of Carey, of Bucha- 
nan and Core, are to be numbered among the 
Apostles and Evangelists of primitive times. 

The articles comprised in the Appendix will be 
found to contain information that will be new to 
many Readers ; but of such a nature as not well to 
admit of insertion in the body of the work. The 
dissertation on the Welsh and Breton languages, 
and the . short vocabulary annexed, will be of in- 
terest not only to our countrymen of the Principa- 
lity, but to any scholar who wishes to ascertain, in 
some degree, the affinity between the languages of 
the Celtic stock : a few words of the Teutonic 
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stock are given to shew the difference between thB 
radicals and terms of that class^ and those of the 
former one. It were desirable to make some at- 
tempts to extend and improve in this way what 
LIhuyd has done in his ArchaBologia Britannical 
With respect to the Armoric in particular^ some- 
thing should be done in order to open the way for 
a version of the Holy Scriptures into that language^ 
and the general improvement of the Breton pea- 
santry. 

Frequent reference being made to the historicul 
Triads^ it was designed to give a translation of the 
whole, as published in the Myvyrian Archaeology, 
with notes ; but the time being so nearly expired at 
which the Volume ought to appear before the Pub- 
lic, the design is deferred for the present. This, 
with some other matters for the illustration of an- 
cient history, will probably be attempted, if circum- 
stances prove favourable, and the necessity be not 
superseded by some abler hand, engaging to trans- 
late our old Cambro-British fragments. Much 
may be expected from the Cambrian Society, re* 
cently instituted under the patronage of the! 
Bishops of the four Dioceses, and the Nobility and 
Gentry of South and North Wales, for the promo- 
tion of ancient British literature. 

In concluding this Preface, the Author begs to 
observe, that when he has, in any instance, failed 
to coincide altogether with the judgment of per- 
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fiOQs of literary eminence^ it has neither been from 
affectation of singularity^ nor from want of know- 
ing his duty of '' behaving lowly and reverently to 
all his betters." He is willing to stand corrected 
by ai;iy gentleman who has further light to throw 
on subjects of British antiquity ; and he shall be 
happy to acknowledge their emendations in a fu- 
ture impression of Horje Britannicje. 

Whatever inadvertent slips or repetitions the 
judicious Reader may observe^ the exercise of his 
candour is requested. It has been observed^ in 
the Preface to the former Volume^ that^ with supe- 
rior advantages^ the whole might have appeared 
more worthy of public approbation. 

The gentlemen who have sanctioned the present 
design^ and in particular those of his native town 
and neighbourhood^ are desired to accept of the 
expression of gratitude and esteem from the Au- 
thor^ who cannot forbear sayings that he considers 
the support of his countrymen as creditable to the 
wprk^ as it is gratifying to his feelings. It is with 
similar pleasure he mentions the respect of his 
friends at Carmarthen ; and his obligations are 
particularly due to his subscribers in Staffordshire^ 
and at Liverpool. 
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^tunteja^ in ancient "Btiti^ l^tistorp^ 



PART THE THIRD. 



ANTIQ UITIES of the BRITISH CHURCHES. 



CHAPTER I. 



The Introduction of Christianity into Britain. 



X HE light of the Gospel, according to the testimony 
of credible historians, was generally dijBTused through- 
out the Roman empire, and even beyond the bounds of 
it, within the age of the apostles. Our Lord, in fore* 
telling the destruction of Jerusalem, assured His apostles 
that, previous to that event, the gospel of the kingdom 
should be published among all nations, that the light of 
evangelical truth should dawn upon the world at large. 
But the immediate consequence of the introduction of 
Christianity among any people, although productive of 
the greatest blessings to individuals, would not at once 
bring about the conversion of whole nations : we must 
not, therefore, be forward to receive, without some qua- 
lification, all the various accounts handed down respect- 
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ing the astonishingly rapid progress of Christianity in 
the prinitive Urnes. k will^ therefore, be ki^hfy neces- 
sary to investigate witli care, what relates to the reli- 
gious history of our own country in those ages, and not 
to admit evidence of a suspicious nature to warp our 
judgment from the genuine truth of history. 

l^rom the details given in the former parts. of this un- 
dertaking, we m9,y form aome jud^ent respecting the 
degraded state of our ancestors, while involved in the 
darkness of Heathenism. No country could stand in 
greater need of the light of Christianity, than the island 
of Britain. We have endeavoured to trace every thing 
ftkvouFaMfe in the character of the Ancient Britons, and 
their Druid sages ; but we have found, on fair investi- 
gation, that their habitations were habitations of cruelty; 
that the most diabolical passions predominated among 
them ; and that they were addicted to the most nefarious 
practices, promoted by the system of sii^^erstitioD which 
prevailed among them. 

Whatever proficiency some of the Druid sages may 
have made in physical or moral science, the common 
people remained in a state of profound ignorance and 
barbariCy of manners : if we suppose that they esfffteA 
themselves in any sbape to produce any m»oraI reform--' 
atton, dieir effori^ it would appear, were unavailing^ 
There were certain principles taught by Ae Druidbi^ 
which, if properly apj^ied, ra%ht be supposed to have a* 
favourable efiect on the minds, of the peeple: but their 
horrid superstitions perverted every thing ; and, whif# 
these were practised,^ there coidd not be found amoqg 
them the virtues fictUiously connected with the reKgren 
of Nature* Without the knowledge of the one true 
God,' it is in vain to look for the unif^m practice df j<K^ 
tiee, temperance, and chastity : for crueky, sensuaiifjv 
and lasoiviousness^ ate tive necessary c<MicoBiiita»fs< of' 
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UoltftiTv which* tendb <mly tb aggravate^ and not to re* 
ftm^ the' moral diseases' oF faUei^ mfiit. I^ is, thefre* 
Ibre^ highly gratifying to the ptoii9 Briton, to reflect, 
that we have eredihl^ decttm^its from' whifch to satisfir 
our in^riieey^ ifyeit oup natdre isH^ was* Tiisited, at an 
early period^ wiA* the bright* beferms of evangelical 
Unithi 

We have fUSte- testimoirjr ef seme of the mo^ respect^ 
aUe wrilierB of aA«iq«kf as* to the early reception of 
Christiimky* amcmg our ancest^ers. The stiost important 
at these are tjle fiiAowing : — 

1. That of TertuixLIan, who flourished aheut the 
iidddte of the seeond century, in his^ boob, written 
agaiast the Jews^ chap. vii. speaksng on the* word^ of 1^ 
Ptohnist^ Their Une is gouB ouf thrtwgh alt ike eariky and 
ftHetr wards? to the end of the wortd; he speaks thu»-~ 
^ In yAu&ttk haiw all the nations of the earth believed 
hui in- Christ ? Not only Fartbians, and Med^s*, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judea-, and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asii^ Phrygia 
wad Peifflphylia, in Egypt, and in tibe parts of Libya 
and Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jewe and prose* 
Tyte9,* but alto all the boundaries of the Sjpaniards ; 
aU the different nations of Graul, and those part9 ofBni' 
TATN inaccessible to the Romans.^ 

S. The learned and ingenious Orioen, who flourished 
about A. D. 2S0, is respectable authority; and he has a 
passage to our purpose. In his fourth Homily on Eze* 
kiel, speaking of the prophecies which the Jews allowed 
to refer to the advent of the Messiah, and particularly 
on the words, 7%e whole earth shall shout Jbr Joy^ he 
says, ^^ The miserable Jews acknowledge that this is 

^ MOem Bispemtefum ewsun termlnt^ st GelHerum Hverut nm* 
tteitsr^ et Bsitumifnum inwrwiM IKMNmifi Im«, CkrMe^verenMttm. 









ar%«, Vd. IIL p. 570, as cited bi^ Dr. A. Culue, 

m km Mini—arr AUreeft. 1615. 

3' ABjro»fc«, «W liiiiihiil dbol JL.D. 
« «i die a4rtk«r of ■«■▼ IcatrM^ vorks, sad 

iii|^ of tW 147tli Pols, says, "^Tbt, whems for » 
ttaAjr a|;e«i, the trae God was kaoara ma^omg those of 
Jadea aJoae : aov. He k kacnra to tke ladiaas to tlie 
Eatt^ and tlie BriUiai to the West.'' 

4^ fSC CMarsofTOM, that eloquent orator, the pri- 
nate of ConntantiaoiJe, who foomhed about A.D. 400, 
after «pealuag of the general spread of Christiaaity 
dmoog all nations, exelaims, ^ What shall I say ? Even 
beyond oor habitable world : for the islands of Bai- 
TAiir, which are situated beyond our sea, in the very 
ocean itself, have felt the power of the word ; and even 
there churches are built, and altars erected." Chria- 
tianity, at this time, had been for some time well known 
in Britain* 

60 But we have no testimony more explicit than that 
of THEonoaET, who flourished A. D. 423 : " Those 
our fishermen, and publicans, and our tent-makers," 
he says, mentioning with exultation the labours of the 
apoMtles, << have propagated the Oospel among all na- 
tioiM f not only among the Romans, apd they who are 
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subjects of the Roman empire, but the'Scythiaiis, and 
the Sauromatae, the Indians, also the Ethiopians, the 
Persians, the Hyrcani, the Britons, the Cimmerii^ 
and the G^ernlan8 ; so that it may be said, in ope word, 
that all the diiSerent nations of mankind have received 
the laws of the Crucified." > 

This declaration, of so eminent a person as Theodoret, 
evinces it to have been the general belief, in bis age, that 
the Britons had received the Gospel from the days of 
the apostles. We shall presently notice a further testi* 
mony from this father. 

• ' 6. But the testimony of Eusebius should carry great 
weight with it. This venerable man was bishop of Ce- 
«area, and celebrated for his writings ; and in particular 
for his ecclesiastical history. He considered it a strik- 
ing evidence of the truth of Christianity, that the apos- 
tles had preached the Gospel with so great success, in 
so many countries and regions of the globe, so widely 
remote from each other. The apostles,, he argues, 
could be no impostors : '' For, although it were possi- 
ble for such men to deceive their neighbours and coun- 
trymen with an improbable tale; yet, what madness were 
it for such illiterate persons, who understood only their 
mother-tongue, ta go about to deceive the world, by 
preaching this doctrine in the remotest cities and coun- 
tries ?" Having then named the Romans, Persians^ 
Armenians, Parthians, Indians, and Scythians, he adds, 
^' particularly, that some of them passed over the ocean 
to the British isles." Such a position could not be 
advanced by so learned and well-informed a person as 
Eusebius, without possessing sufficient grounds for what 
he so ccmfidently affirmed.. This excellent bishop was 
the intimate friend of the Emperor Constantine ; ^and 
had every opportunity to examine public records and 
documents, to .satisfy himself on subjects of that nature; 
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W^ nay, tiitftfefore^itafei;, without dmgitrN^ 
chived, that it wAs the ganemUy *veceived •opuiion ja 
thai^tf tbdt Britain was one of ^Ihe countries iwluitfli 
w«fi ^favourtd witk 'the. light i of the Gofpaliiniheiageof 
Ihe Apostles. Thtts^All antii|uity fbeaiS'teatiaiony to ihe 
fulfillment of the prediction and ; promise ofiOitrXiaffl, 
reofMctiofg *the ^neml apread of the'Gospel'.by theani- 
ni^try >of the ta^kwtles and »thair < do^jutais. 

7. Slit fwe vhaTe rthe 'positive testimony of*a!counta|p- 
jkian ofouf <'6wB,na8.to the^arly receptitm of CShrtstaaaity 
in Britain : this is Gild as, generally « called i£aiil9iakiit| 
tlie «on of ^(3bap, a chieAain'df the north, and: brother to 
jineurwyihe ^fiwiKMis OiadinianBand, the author^Qflbe 
'Godffdkiy a JPoem written in xommemoratian of the faal- 
ile of Cailraeih; the kst <graad oohflict betwaeo the 
Saxons and ithe NortkarabviA iBritons. 'GiUas^^with 
Us finther aad other ^brimltes of the fiuaily, fled into 
Wai^s^^vifheve laatiy of them «Mhraced a: religions Ji£e. 
Tliere he appears to have paid attention to the*iiislory 
4>f <Britaf » : Anki he • oomplains ! tiiat, « owing ' to cthe • dis« 
tresses of .the 'titoies, affidttiie unsettled -state of •^thiiige, 
Jieeould ealleet <bnt little iofofmation. The only thing 
irt>e have « of 'thisoM' Briton, is jiis epistle Jiei'Excidio 
Brikmnias. iln > that he'notice» the deplovaUe situation 
of'tibe^Britons, inconsequence of tjie revolt under iBa- 
adicea; ^od the terrible havoc thai ensued oiponthe^e- 
feat of- that heroine, wiiioh happened A.iD. ;€1. >fiilt 
about * that ^ time, -^er soon lafter that memorable event, 
4hi6 country was visited* witii that manifestation of ) Di- 
vine mercy,* -which is- thus narrated by Grildais : ^Sln Ae 
meantime,' Christy ^e t^ue '£11111, superior' «to thatlumi- 
oajry^wluohishifies in the fii^mament, displayed • Hia 0t- 
vine • rays, the knowledge of- His ^precepts, irto vTIUs 
IsbA«i>, 'benumbed wiUi the gk>om:?of 'vmiter ; for ^ we 
know that dn the' *liitter^end^of$4he reign; of Tiberius 



Cassar^ Hb imghi ^ni glorious beMiB^rflit shone upon 
the woidd.^ The fMissage, as it stuids in the original 
Lslin, is mther -obscurely expressed "vdtfa regard to one 
or -tira paptjeolars, which Drv Stillin]|^eet has taken 
sovnepaim'tocleM* up ^— 1. By reading Sol for Solvm*^ 
S. By 'COAstruiiig the reign of Tibetius in connectioflil 
idth the ^qptanifestation cf Christ to mankind, and not 
the time of the Crospel being fir^ propa^ed in Bri» 
tain ; for, as he previously speaks of the ireroH under 
Beadicea, ^Gildas meant to intimate that it wa^ about 
that time the blessed event took place. 

We «ee, 4|i^ what was the received tradition of thi 
British Christians in the age of GildaiSy who was borh 
upon the day of the famous battle of Badon Moiintj 
which ^wa8 ^fioiight about A. D. dSO. As to any ftirtheir 
piurticulars respecting this interesting subject, the his^ 
torian was not able to convey any information. What- 
erer memorials relative to the firdt propagation of 
Christianity might haye been at ode time preserved, 
they wmre either no longer in existence, or unknowil to 
Gildas. He knew nothing of the honoured instrument 
by whom the sound of salvation was first proclaimed in 
this inland. There has been, however, a current tra* 
dition, and which, it must be admitted, has had the pass- 
port of many ages, respecting a name of great vener- 
ation, Joseph of A-rimathea, him Who deposited th^ 
body -of Christ in his own sepulchre. 

The account given by the Romish Writers respectin|f 
the mission of St. Josqih to Britam, is to the following 
purport :— 

In conseqnenee of the persecution which ensued upon 
Ae death of Stephen, the proto-martyr of the Chris* 
tian ohnrchy the apostles and their disomies being scat- 
tered abreall, the apostle PhtKp, (or, according to 
odMrSy the evangelise of that nome^)' along with Joseph 
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of Arimathea, came to France, (the ancient Gaid ;) 
where, it is said also, they were miraculously brought 
by sea. Finding that Britain was only divided by a 
narrow sea jTrom France, and that the superstitions of 
the people of both countries were much alike, JosefA 
was deputed by Philip, with eleven companions, to cross 
the sea to Britain. Where these good people landed, 
whether in Cornwall or in Kent, we know not ; but the 
first scene of their mission is laid in Somersetshire : 
there they gained the favour of the prince of that 
country, called ArviraguSy who assigned them a spot of 
land for their residence, and the building of a church. 
The extent of the land given them was twelve hideSj 
one for each of them. This was at the place called Ynys 
Wydmjn, and afterwards Ynys AvmloNj (near WelUj) 
the famous Glastonbury* Here was a glorious beginning 
f6r these missionaries, who, as it seems, were more con- 
cerned to have a suitable residence for themselves than 
to propagate the Gospel through the island. 

This was in the year 63, or thirty years after the as- 
cension of our Lord ; by which time St. Joseph, who 
was not a young man at the time of our Saviour's 
death, must be well stricken in years to travel into 
France and Britain, to evangelize the fierce inhabitants. 
But the whole of the circumstances of this story, (of 
which I have omitted some of the most absurd append- 
ages,) smell very strongly of mpnkery. Bishop Good- 
win was disposed to credit it ; but neither Usher, nor 
Parker, nor Stillingfleet, could be induced to re- 
ceive it. 

This may have been generaUy received among the 
menks since the conquest ; but not previous to that pe- 
riod, as Dn Stillingfleet has proved : for we have no 
evidjence of any charter granted to the monks of Glas- 
tpnbury mor.e .ancient than that given by King Ina ; and 
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as to the tales we have of David, Patrick, and Gildas, 
frequenting the place, as if it were of great celebrity in 
ancient times, they rest on no good authority. But if 
we admit the antiquity of Glastonbury, yet that does 
not prove the truth of what is said respecting Joseph of 
Arimathea, and his company, of whom nothing is said 
in those charters granted by King Ina. The monks of 
other places laid to the charge of those of Glastonbury, 
that they pretended to greater authority tha9 they had 
reason for, that monastery being first founded by. King 
Ina; whereas they pretended that they had lands given 
them by Arviragus, a king of the Britons. Even Wil« 
liam of Malmsbury, says StiUingfleet in one place, plainly 
affirms that King Ina was the first founder of it. To 
this Asserius, in his Chronicle, agrees, saying — '' That| 
A. D. 726, Ina went to Rome, and died there i having 
built and dedicated a monastery in Glastonbury.'* 

That the Gospel was preached in an early age, at or 
near that spot, and a small edifice erected there for 
public worship, and the celebration of Christian ordi* 
nances, there may be some reason to believe. The re- 
tiredness of the situation might also render it suitable 
for the British Christians, when the system of monkery^ 
or religious seclusion, began to prevail among them. It 
may have been a kind of sanctuary even in the time of 
the Druids ; and the British Christians, being fond of 
erecting their churches on the site of spots deemed sa*. 
cred in Heathen times, that may have given rise to the; 
idea of the peculiar sanctity of Glastonbury, c 

In order to account for the imposing and fictitious le- 
gend of Joseph of Arimathea, we must advert to the 
disputes which were frequent and vehement respecting^- 
religious bouses, soon after the Norman conquest. The 
monasteries, in order to rank high, and claim exemp- 
tion from tbye jurisdictions of their res]^edv« bishops, 
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Tied with mdi «odier as (U> the antiquity of their sevend 
institrntions. The monks «f Glastovbary, ija •m*der.to 
dain praoedence, iirvented ike tale of Joseph ofAiti* 
ma€hea and iiit-eompanions ; thart they tnigbt be deemed 
worthy of the honewr due to the spot where an 
apestelip 4inui first planted «the Ohpistian ir^^f^ in 
BritsSn. 

It 46 not probaUe that either Philip, or /osefriiof Atj« 
niath^a,/ef er came to the west ef Eupope : it ismore likely 
Hiat Ihey'weDt among the Grfdntae of Asia, rather than 
the Gaiils ; the o^e people being, in some instances, <cen- 
feunded with the olJher. Tp this must he ndded, what 
Stiittngflect has noticed irom Le^and, that the- name of 
the Eremite, who first attempted to form a i^eligious insti- 
tution at Jhalonw^ or ClfuUtAury^ was Joseph. This 
persan, with eleven more for his companions, came to 
the sacred qpot, and settled there ; and this, in all pro- 
bahilityy give rise, in after times, to the fiction of Jo- 
aeph of Arimathea being the founder of Glastonbury, 
and the apostle of this country. It was from Gaul, of 
coarse, that he n^ust come to Britain : but what led him 
to Gaul in his old age, when we have no account of his 
being an evangelist nearer home, we can have no ra* 
tional account from the dreaming monks, who wished to 
make moiikery appear co«eval with Christianity. 

While we dismiss the fabulous narrative of Joseph of 
Arimathea, we may 'observe that even that account con- 
tains In it the grand feature of ancient tradition, with 
respect to the planting of Christianity in this island, in 
the age of the 4q)08tles. Which of the apostles was 
most likely to engage in that undertaking, or to inter* 
peso in promoting it^ we have now to inquire. 

Some ef the Catholic writers, without .any support 
feeoBt |irimtti¥0 aatiquityy haxre Tery incongruously put 
]»lkdmi%^t.Pflter9 as the apostle ^f Britain; bat 
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the flbswdity'Of cthisitak, admaiuA first ifiSimtHiMfi* 
iaphrastes !s£i^vn9tBntmxp\Qy\'vA 

ha^/beenisufficiently expQsed:by'GofidwiR9.and hgrtU^dlwry 
wd also rby iStiUingfleet. Bcurpnius, Andiotteii^iQ^ J^ 
dhuQch tjQf B,%mey ihaw -^notedifQr.St^ ItelerVs ocopins ^ 
Britain, in order to enhance, agreeably tb their n^ 
tionSy ^ jioAonr-pftthePrinfieiofttb^Apostl^ ;aiid'to 
mmke ttbis i^nd.iAdehtedttoctfae Bomw ««e)fi>r its ;Si^ 
biowkdge icif Chiisttamty • 

Idue iBftme 'iEii,Jmt0Mmy ia Roiimn^Ovfisiim, mm^ 
tiQiMd jiy fit. Paid in ^Ms ^piatle rto >tb9B Aonawy 
diap. 16, is mentioned .in dhe !RQiQan*Rtairlyrokigy,;«ii 
luvfing rddTered mantyrdoni in :|Mrea<dh«g rtiie Ooapdi: 
hsit, in 'the .Gi^eek Jllattyix)l4^, AocordiBg to BaraniM) 
H is:8lat0d>thatJieipreached.tD thelBritons. X^hisiseenis 
ocnifiFineMl by .the account lof hintintbe Jlifstunry.iof itha 
British cSaifits, ASTprreseryed Jn3n8cuxacri{it,:aiidjdkri¥»ii 
fr«>oi the todJ^tiABs vi>f the :moi^s of Xfaneanmn ; far 
ibeve he :k^ff€kw tctf, >asjQiieoof:the*jrttendentsiQtf ith^ 
femiiy of Caraietaofis, fcst !tfaeir letitcn firom Rome, ^df 
which me *4haU epeakittefiCAtly. Jsi^lhe firitbh ^k&oiu^ 
he (is .called ,drv^sttiy aes iit weve^rtWoMft jconiractadf 
leaKii^ o««t the X^tiftitie)fminattoii,«nd«f>ftaning(ii8 ^ireU 
as contracting the word ; whereby it <wjEiS7fantiltariaed Ao 
the .oldiBriton^, ^o^^eAUy totthcor own fweettt>a«id |^o- 
nonciation. 

BMtfSOHie n^ery (eminent 'Wxit^evs:haver^hotg1rt9 tiiAt tK0 
h»Ke pretty stcoiig evidco«e'torii«Au€e:OttrJ>aLief, 4hiiit 
St. JPiaulvcame rto Brilaiji rto rprM«ilga4e.Ahe Gospcd 
aaiai^ our tanoost^rs. T<he ^afgiun^ils f adv«ocfi4 toi«j^ 
port this vhypolhesis K:iiJnf7,g»e«[tfdd«iaihttity-; MdHthpf 
are.hene present^ ito the B«ad^. 

ifSt-Pftul wasr^be «|)iostle of ^•C^eajtiUei^Mdjt.i^ 
Ihs lardeot id^saire 40 sprmd jbhe Go^pelrfunopf alljB»- 
tjbons ; ;fwd9 'ivihw k^ aiw idAli^eiPAd .frinpttil^eiliwd^ .i>f 
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his persecutors, at Rome, after his appearing before 
Nero the first time, he expresses himself thus, in writ- 
ing to his beloved son Timothy : ^^ The Lord stood with 
me, and strengthened me ; that, by me, the preaching 
might be iiilly known, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear." 

This would seem to imply that, in consequence of ihe 
apostle^s release, the Gospel was preached by him in 
new places and remote regions; and, in particular, to 
make any thing for the present argument, that his la- 
bours extended to the west of Europe. That St. Paul 
promised to visit Spain, we know from what is said in 
his Epistle to the Romans ; and it is argued that such a 
journey was practicable, as he had a sufficient space of 
time to accomplish that purpose ; and, in connection 
with it, to preach also in Gaul and Britain. The time 
that must have elapsed from his first release to bis se- 
cond imprisonment, is stated to be adequate to such an 
undertaking. But, in order to ^ investigate the subject 
thoroughly, we should examine what learned men have 
advanced respecting the circumstances of St. Paul's first 
and second imprisonment, and the probability or im- 
probability of this western journey, which he is sup- 
posed to have taken. 

In proof that the apostle took such a western jour- 
ney, the testimony of Clemens Romanus is produced : 
he was St. Paul's companion, and may be supposed to 
have been well acquainted with his travels in propagat- 
ing the Gospel. He affirms, that " St. Paul having 
taught righteousness to the whole world, and having 
travelled to the utmost bounds of the west, (eiri ro rspiuoi, 
rrjs $v(rsfjtf$y) suffered martyrdom, and went to the holy 
place ; being an illustrious example of patient suffer- 
ingJ' This pastoge, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with other ancient testimonies, is considered as 
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conclusive^ A certain learned Prelate of the present 
age has treated the subject in a very able manner ; con- 
tending, that what Clement says as to St. Paul extendi 
ing his labours to the utmost bounds of the west, must 
necessarily include bbth Spain and Britain. ^^ The 
journey frpm Rome to Britain,'' his lordship observes^ 
^^ was not at all an impracticable one ; and Clement waa 
a perfectly competent judge of the extent of St. PauPs 
travels. What then should render the literal sense of 
Clement's testimony inadmissible ? Is it a solitary tes- 
timony ? Or is it extravagant and hyberbolical in iti^ 
language?" 

" If it were a solitary testimony," his lordship ar- 
guesy '^ and we had nothing in the rest of the Father^ 
to explain its meaning, or to countenance ,the supposi- 
tion, that by the utmost bounds of the west were meant 
Spain and Britain, we might be content with the single 
satisfaction that there is nothing in the Fathers whichis 
contradictory to such a supposition, or to the literal 
meaning of the passage, and something in St. P-aul's 
expressed intention, which renders it probable. But it 
is not u solitary testimony ; and there is, besides, other, 
direct evidence in the Fathers, both to explain its 
meaning, and to confirm the fact declared by its literal 
sense. There are many passages in the Fathers, which 
assure us that the Gospel was preached in Britain in the 
days of the apostles y that Britain was visited by some 
of the apostles, and more than one; that St. Paul, in 
particular, was there." : » 

This reasoning of Bishop Burgess accords with what 
Bishop StiUingfleet has advanced, in his Origines Bri* 
iannicoR / where he argues, that the expression of St. 
Clement comprehends Britain within the sphere of the 
travels of the apostle Paul. He remarks, that Theo* 
doret , asserts^ that the apostle brought salvation to (Ac 
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tinaed Spaw;; so^lhaitlhem'.iir' every prolmftility tbatf Iki 
06uld. meaiT no> cftbcor tbaa tto British^ Maoid. fa ano* 
IbBi; pl»eir, ttftttssme Falbersays^ that Sv. Ptel> aflbev 
bik r^eas&.tfT ftomcf^ m^eHt tof^ Spaing and* carrhsfd tKe 
light &t tte <sF|0ip6t to otiber nations. <^ MHiai^ oAet 
aatimnv'^ ^p the biabapv ^se Bkely to- Be uHdfer^tcKMi 
is^ tkffecf wbiolii fef Ihe If ^fiMlf, antf 8019 el^ii41ere said 
ttf be eM^N^rttg^ by tfie ap<»tfe9^ as the BVhfon^ are by 
hiw.**^ 9t. JeroHr aflhmid, ••That- ». Pfeuf, Having Been 
In' Spito', went ftom' ene* ecean te another, imitatmg Ae 
motion and course of the Sun of righteousnesBy of 
fvte>m i^ is>£aad^ i\aJt Nfo going forth ia from' tie end* of 
ImnriBirt and Hi» tiMuii^ unto tlie ends of k ; anj[l thaiX 
Iw iS&f;€sM& kf preaMsbkig' es?tended as far as- Ae: earth 
teem*' In anetlief j^aue ke dttith^ that S«. Ptol, <^ after 
hi9 naijnteeifmeiuv pn^eadtfed the O^ospel in tlie western 
pMtfi ^** lAieb> Ib e^avviBd^eBf wHh' the ntaniver ef Gle** 
tMnt'ft eatpreesiHg \Axm^ f bat* the apostle tranwHed to 
ihm bViundSs, or the bcrandavy, of Ae west. 

We htfi^e already Ktetttiened the testitnonies of Ta^-* 
ffiti^t 0fig^9 Amobiu^^ attid Eusehtm^ asr f e the early 
l^eceptiett- ef the Gespet m this otf r idand ; w that aff, 
lik^ teget&erv ^eni^ f^ mdle eut a yery p^atrsiUe caste, 
i& cerrHdMrttte t&e hypothesis tfaait St. Paul preached 
M Britad% ad a feir interpretattea of the words cX 

Ae l<9 the <jftiestieiy whether Si. Paul had leisure and 
opportunity for spending so much time in- the west, as 
U^iM^W hiiifr i& tisk Britain, th. Stilfingfleet nrakes it 
nppe» pkusiUe thAt^ between the period of St. Paulas 
nerteiMe and- hi^ seeend impriifeament, he nrig^t have 
MKte Ms wtty t6 Britam. The chronology of the apofr- 
tfe'tf fifo wodid hftrdly allofW of this,, for St. Paul hi 
m i fp^m i ikt^ to hibve cottie t& Bkmie until A. D. 0?, 



attJ Aeni it nnM b« A. If. 64, whM &er WM r^Icftf^'; 
and Ire ebalif nof kwe Been nrack iliore' fhM twor yeai« 
aBsMi^ from' Rmv^ Before He was' cbtffin^ thei^e af ^e^ 
6ond tiHie^. Hut Dr. Stiffingfieet re^artf^ Ifhe* DstiaA 
ehroQofogf a^ erronecrofi';' autd ilite lAaihop' ctf St. 19^ 
viS'i httA ablf defended* the Aedry 6f HiOi fearttedT pM^ 
IM^^ By sfiewmg thai wkat lias giVen^risetcMbe'ccm^ 
tbfon cmipMiMitm of St. Fatd's itaidisf ry, tViLs' ar mii^uate 
^eBpectki^ the dtoatioii^ of I^efix'^sr gbVernttientoif Jtf^ 
diea. The Bishop cle^s up l£e matt^, By provifig;' tBM 
Felix was dkttridsed ftdm bis^ govemntent hi Hhe t^wA 
ytear of Nero ; and, therefore, St. ?aul might BaW 
come to Rome in the latter ehd- of the secdnd, or tM 
beginning of the thhrd, year ot N^erd ; thait is, A. D. 
56 or 57: sa that hxs release would fklf out ia l9te yetf 
to, if not in the latter end of the year 58.* St. PMf 
Wonl^ thus hare about eight years' ttrrtrl htE( secc^d htf« 
prisonment, for preaching hi vatiotis^<^6untiieer^ wftfeft 
space of time, it is supposed, be spent fai fiuTop^, aiftf 
tiiat he returned no more ta the east. This is infett^li 
from the apostle's words^ to the eMers of the churcH: ef 
ApheBus, whom he met at Miletus ; Wbe^e he tofd them^ 
in that solemn manner, ^^ I know that ye all, Mkdtkg 
Whoih I have gone preaching the Word of Gcfdy shdS 
stele My face no nrore." — Act^ xx. 

The apostle had long contemplated a jourViey intddier 
' western partsr of Europe, asr appear^ fhitm Dirhat be sAidf 
in writing to the Christians at Rotee. He assiired t&eim, 
that bis design was te visit thein, (Whoni at thitt thne Bid^ 
btfd not seen,) on his journey to Spiiin ; Btti that h^ et^- 
pedei ta Be forwarded by some of theih cm Bi^ way i& 
that country. As it Was the gloTy of this apostle ttt 

^ Site StilUn^t*f Orfgine* BHisHiUi^, taU ^ lilAop et St Al* 
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preach Christ, where His name had not been published 
before ; and as it would appear he had time for such a 
journey ; it is concluded that he did actually visit Spain. 
That the apostle came from Spain, or from Gaul to 
Britain, rests upon the testimonies before recited, and 
the sense in which they have been taken. The hypo- 
thesis, according to which St. Paul came to Rome in 
the second year of Nero, takes away that improbability, 
which otherwise would attach to the supposition. This 
accords with the computation of Eusebius and Jerome, 
both of whom say that St. Paul came to Rome in the 
second year of Nero, and that he suffered martyrdom 
in the fourteenth of that reign. 

The importance of Britain is adduced as an argu- 
ment for . St. Paul's visiting it ; for, besides the native 
mhabitants, the great number of Roman citizens and 
soldiers in the colonial and municipal towns must have 
been very considerable. In answer to the objection 
that we have no memorials among ancient writers of 
any particular churches planted by this apostle in Italy, 
Spain, or Gaul ; it is replied, that we are not to judge 
of the planting of churches by the remaining annals and 
monuments, because, on the one hand, we are assured 
that their sound went out into all the earth; and, on the 
other hand, great care was taken in the several perse- 
cutions, especially that of Dioclesian, to burn all the 
monuments which concerned the Christian church. 

I have endeavoured to lay before the Reader a sum- 
mary of what learned men have advanced on the sub- 
ject of St. Paul's preaching in the west of Europe, and 
particularly in Britain. The reasons stated are exceed- 
ing plausible ; such as gave satisfaction to some very 
eminent persons. But, while it is admitted that the Gos- 
pel was preached here in the days of the apostles, there 
is some reason to doubt whether the circumstances of 
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^Ae' apostle Paul would permit him to undertake tbat 
great western journey. 

As the Second Epistle to Timothy was written while 
St. PauL was the second time in prison at Rome, some 
mention of such a journey into new re^ons and couit-^ 
tries would have been noticed. But there is a great 
probability that the apostle, after his first rel^se, did 
return to visit the eastern churches. This was the bpi«> 
nion of Dr. Lardner; who totally denies the ieaiheQce 
of this great western journey. He argues that, although 
it was the earnest wish of St. Paul to take a joum^y as 
fiir as Spain, he regards that more as his own private 
desire than a purpose formed trdm the Spirit bf prophecy 
and Divine illumination. In the sahie jmanner the ap6s^ 
tie mentions that he had been frustrated from visiting 
certain churches, agreeable to what he had purposed in 
his own mind. 

The return of St. Paul to the East appears probable 
from several expressions in those epistles of his, which 
were written from Rome, and in particular from his de« 
siring Philemon to prepare him a lodging. From such 
expressions it would appear that the apostle had aban- 
doned his proposed journey into Spain. 

Withrespect to the words of Clement, Lardner doe& 
not admit that they, by any means, ^ prove what they 
have been adduced to establish : that, by the bounds of 
the west, we are to understand Italy as being in the 
west, and ofqiosed to the countries of Asia. > Clement 
speaks of St. Paul coming to the west, but not of M^ 
goingy as if he travelled westward from Rohie. ^ If 
Clement,'' says the doctor, '' had thought of Spain or 
)3ritain^ or any other places beyond thai in which him* 
aelf was, he . would not h^ve said, Ksu exSm^ and paving 
€ome, but iropivcaiMvos^ or some other equivalent expres- 

VOL. II. c 
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sioa, and lummg gpne to the boumb of iho wmt.* JL^Em^ 
fanij and Beausobrcy in their general Preface to St. Paulas 
Spistles^ say dial Ae bomndi of the mesi signify nothing 
bttt thewe$L It is an exfMression borronved, they say, 
firom the Seriptures, in which the borders of a covntryr 
denole the country itself. In like manner, by those 
words, dement intended Italy." 
~ As I haTo adduced scHne arguments in farour of :tho 
hypothecs that St. Paul went as fiur as Spain, and &¥em 
Britain, preaching the Gospel, after lus irst imprison* 
mea^ at Roma, it was proper to state the obje^ona to 
tiiat hjpothesis ; objections which, to me, appear to haTO 
somi^ weight in theou I should be disposed to coincide 
witk the learned prelates, who maintain thai the apostla 
F«ul was the apostle of Britain, if the evidence oathal 
side did not appear obscured with serious and weigkty 
objections. But if St. Paul himself never was in Brin 
taili, we have no reason to believe that any other sqpostle 
i4siled this island. That tiie Gospel was preaclffid hero 
in the age of tho apostles we admit, upon uadenmblo 
evidience, arising from various coteurrent tostimonies;; 
to slrengtimi whidi, we have something further to ad^ 
duce in addition to what has beeii already advaneed. 
While the apoKtle w^ at Rome, we may reaaonably 
fM^luda ihaify when he did' not find it practicable to um 
4^ftikie hia westerm jouni^y, he made provision for the 
•Ht^PMsion tst the Gospel into the western parte of Eil> 
ri9pe ; and this may well account foe what some of tiie 
aipcients« afirmed, thai St. Paul travelled as far as the 
islmids of the ocean to plant the Gospel. 

* St Paul, it is as^icU travelled sit$ repf/i.x njf ^voswf^ to t|if 
boandsry or verge of the west, and there laflfered niartyrdom«<^ 
Now it wsf not in Spain or Britain, but at Rome, thi^ St Faal 
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II. — ^The state of Britain, during the reigns of Clan* 
dius and of Nero, attracted the attention of the whole 
Roman empire; and 'the intercourse between the new. 
province and the seat of government was daily increas- 
ing in importance. In that state of things St. Paul waa 
brought to Rome a prisoner ; famed, even before his 
coming, as an abettor of a new religion. As the apostle 
was permitted to live in his own apartments, although 
guarded as a captive, he received all who chose to 
resort to him for information luid instruction ; «id here^' 
by the purpose of Divine Providence, withfespectrta 
the spread of Christianity through the . world, was 
promoted. Jn that great capital, persons of dtfareilt 
ranks, employments, and offices, might be found ; am* 
bassadors, captive princes, merchants, and mechanics. 
Several of these would be prompted by curiosity to 
make inquiries respecting Paul, the principal teacher 
and propB^tor of the religion of Him that wits con- 
demned by Pilate tof the cross. Among those who were 
men of note, not the least considerable was CaractacuSf 
or Camdoc^ the brave Silorian prikice, who, witl^ hia 
&Mly, was brought captive to Rome to grace th^ 
triumph of Claudius over the subjugated. Britons. It 
was about A. D. 5@/4(hat this event happened ; the Bri« 
tish prince having been defeated by Ostorius Scapula^ 
the commander of the Roman forces, and then in* 
fomottsly betrayed by Cartumandua^ queen of the Bri- 
gantes, into the haads of the enemy. Our British hero, 
who had persevered in opposing the power of the Ro« 
mans^ for nine years fighting for the independence of his 
oouirtry, was made a spectacle to the citizens of Rome. 
When presented before the imperial tribunal, his spirit 
'waa unbroken ; and he retained that heroic magnaiumity 

c2 
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which even adversity could not subdue : his noble de- 
portment and address procured him the admiration of 
the emperor and his court; so that the hero and his fa« 
mily, instead of being doomed to punishment, had their 
chains knocked off, and their pardon pronounced ; an a«t 
of clemency which added lustre to victory. 

St Paul could not continue unacquainted with these 
transactions ; nor was it possiUe, for a mind like his, to 
feel indifferent to events that regarded the happiness or 
misery '. of mankind, by deciding the fate of nations. 
The occurrences of the age must be considered by him, 
OS under the direction of the Grod whose servant he was; 
and subservient to Hi:- gracious design of difiiising the 
Gospel among all nations. The subjugatfon of the 
island of Britain by the Romans would be regarded by 
the apostle as likely to terminate in the good of that 
country* 

Thiat, by* means of the British captives returning 
home to their native land, where they had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the Christians and 
their religion, the knowledge of Christianity might, be 
conveyed to our island, is no improbable conjecture.^^ 
Pious soldiers in the Roman army, as well as officers, 
eivil . or military, must also become instruments of dif- 
fusing the same Divine knoM'led^e in Britain as well 
as. in other parts of the empire where they were star 
tionedk 

- It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that, by means 
of the family of Caractacus returning to Britain, the 
Gospel might have been introduced among their conn^ 
trymen ; if, therefore, we can find any traditionary no- 
tice that this was tbe case, we shall be the more ready 
to accede to such an account. 
\ That what we here suppose was so in reality ^we are 



assured from faithful documents lottg 'pres6rved^ tboug^h 
in obscurity, and therefore not to be despised iaecausib 
not blazoned abroad in the world^ like ra«)^t •oAthe 
monkish fictions* In those historical • notices^ handed 
d6ttn to us in the fcnfm of triiades^ we have some account 
of the blessed event of which we are speaking. I shall 
give the accounts, as we -havis it, in two ^distinct pass- 
ages : the first is, where the three holy families of Bri- 
tain are mentioned ; the first of which is — n . 

" Brdn^ the blessed, th^ Son of Lcar^ the stammerer ; 
and this was that Bran that first brought the ChHstian 
faith to this island from Rome, where he was:detained a 
captive^ through the treachery of Cartismandua^ (here 
csWeA.Aregwedd Foeddazcg,) the daughter of ^t^iir;s?^, 
the son of Lud,"*"* 

" The second holy family is that of Cunedda^ the 
Northumbrian Prince, who is commended for having 
been the first who gave a legal establishment, and bev 
stowed lands for the maintenance of religion." 

" The third is JBreckan^ prince of the territory of 
Brecknock; who took care to have his children and 
grandrchildren educated in a religious way, that they 
might instruct andi convert their countrymen who were 
yet destitute of the Christian religion." 

In another triad, Brdn, (or Brennus^) is ranked with 
IJeirogy (or Lucius^) and the i last king of the Cambro- 
Britons, Cadwalader, These are styled the three blessed 
or sainted sovereigns* of Bdtain, and Bran in parti- 
cular^ because — 

" He was the person who first introduced the Chris- 
tian religion among the nation of the Cymry^ from 
Rome ; where he had been detained for seven years as 
a hostage for his son Caradpc, (CWreifciarw^,) whom the 
Romans made a. captive tbrqugh the treaphery of Arc 
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The Hkiaryj or GemeaUgy^ of the BrUisk 8mmbj 
mgrem ifith what k mad is the Triadg, reapeetng Ihe 
iatrodsetioii of Cbmtuuiitj iato Bntai« by the ftAer 
of the great fSSlmruuk hero. The fMssage nuM thai 9— 

^ Bnlffy the toa of Lear, the sUnmerer, was Ae 
first of the aatioa of the Cynry that embraced the Chr» 
tian fiuth*' 

In aaother copy, it is said thus : — 

^ Brdn was the first who brought the Christian faith 
to this eountry.** 

With respect to the fitmily of Cbroflarvf, ahho^gfa 
Tacitus aieiitions his wife and brothers^ no mention is 
made of his fother ; who is said, in the Triads, to have 
been detained as a hostage seven years at Rome. That 
such a circumstance should be introduced into these an- 
cient notices, is not a little singular ; it is not impro* 
bable that it was at first inserted by sonke oonceited 
transcriber. It would seem that, although Ctnractaeus 
was liberated, the jealousy of Claudius, and the policy 
of an enemy, would not suffer that prince to retura to 
Britain. His fiimily continued with him at Rome, per^ 
haps as prisoners at large, while he lived ; and, at die 
death of that hero, his family might be permitted to re- 
turn home, as we are told his fiUfaer did. 

In that little work. The Genealogy of the Saints^ ex- 
press mention is made of the names of some persons 
who accompanied Brfin into this country, as Christians, 

* Ai the name Foedhawgy or Boedhawg, in sound, appears to be 
the British name of Boadicea, Mr. Wm. Owen has confounded this 
princess with the infamous CartUmttniua ; but Tacitus plainly enough 
distinguishes the one from the other ; the one being queen of the 
Iceai, whereat the other reigned orer the Brigantes. 
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to preach the QoBpel^ and to ffmn a Christian chnrch in 
Britain ; and that, in particular, among the $ilticiaiiB 
in Wales : these are Ilid and Cynpan, who are aaid to- 
be Israelites. But there is mention of one who is 
called a man of Italy, and named, in consonance witk 
the genius of the language, ArwytlU; that is, Aristo* 
bulus, who, according to some other accoimts, was 4fae 
first bishop in this island. 

The whole of the account which we have in the anp 
cient memorials referred to, is very diflSerent from the 
mode in which the monkish fictions are generally dressed 
Mft. There is nothing like the Glastonbury tale of Jo^ 
-seph of Arimathea^ and bis twelve i^ociates. There is 
nothing contrary to probability, and the general state 
of things in that age. St. Paul was brought to Home 
about A. D. 58 ; although, according to others, it was 
later t but, if we admit their chrmiology, the apostle 
might have had intercourse with some 6f the family of 
the captive pritiee, 1^ means of so^e of the saints in 
Ciesar's household ; and Aristobulus, it would appear, 
was the person whom St. Paul delegated for the blessed 
|>urpoee, in company with two more, to iinnounce the 
glad tidings of salvation to the Britons. Thus we have 
auQcient evideneo, besides the rational probability of 
the thing, that if St. Paul himself was not the apostle 
of Britain, it was through his mterference, and his ge- 
neral anxiety for the salvation of the Gentile world, 
that the Goq>el was first brought to Britain. 

We have befmre considered the positive testimony of 
our old historian Oildas Badonieus ; who, although hh 
notice of the most important events are short and abrupt, 
and delivered in a confused style and manner, has not 
passed by thi^ imp<»tant article of intelligence, that 
Christianity was introduced among our ancestors during 
the reign of Nero ; though he mentions not who weire 
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tha hoDOtired iii8tniiiieii(« of introdudiig into this idao^ 
4li^ unportant blessing. Bot, in a writer Mke Gilda% 
We must not be surprised that we hare no detail of 
events which transpired at so early ^ period. 

Bishop StiUingfleet, in , his yaluable work of Omioir 
MMM Brmtannicm^ has reasoned thus on the subject qf 
our present disquisition : — 

" It is certain," * eays the bishop, " that St. Paul did 
make considerable converts at his coming to Rome; 
which is the reason of his mentioning the saints in Ci&- 
sar*a household. And it is not improbable -.that some 
of the British captives, carried over with Caractacos 
and his family, might be some of them who would cer- 
tainly promote the conversion of their country bjr 
St. Paul.'* 

It is rather remarkable that the learned prelate should 
undesignedly coincide with the statement of our Bri- 
tish tradition^ with which he was utterly unacquainted ; 
and the world might have continued ignorant of so va- 
luable a fragment of historical intelligence, had it not 
been .for the liberality of an opulent Liondon trades- 
man, a native of Wales^ who patronized the design of 
cpl^ting materials for- a Welsh Archaiology.* . 

Thus the conquests of Rome prepared the way for 
the spread of Christianity ; by opening that intercourse 
between the different provinces of the empire, which 
tended to the diffusion of the true religion among man- 
kind. The general prevalence of the language of Rome, 
which extended alpiiig >vith its conquests, had also a happy 
effect in the establishment of Christianity, by lessening 

'* Owen Jones, Esq. of Thamet-itreet, an eminent furrier, a native 
of Glyn Mjfvyr^ in the bounty of Merioneth. Under the patronage 
'•f that gentleman three voluaies of the Arcbaiologj of Wales have 
jbeea (uiblkbed} and it if much to be wished that the design weit» 
fxlcfid^.. 
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tke diffieulties ari^ng from a multiplicity of languages. 
The Greek language, into which the Old Testament had 
been translated, and, in which the New was originally 
composed, was known, and popularly used, in the eastern 
part of the Empire, and spoken by many evto^in Rome 
and Italy. Thus various facilities were afforded, under 
the superintendence of a Divine Providence, for pre- 
paring the way of the Lord, and the coming of His 
kingdom. 

III. — The account of the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain, by means of the family of Caractacus, bears 
especial reference to the native inhabitants, and in 
particular to the Silurian Britons, although the blessed 
men who set up their standard within the territories of 
Brdn, (or Brennus,) would be anxious to communicate 
the same spiritual blessing to other territories. Among 
the Roman soldiers, and the Roman citizens, in the co« 
lonial and municipal towns, there might have been se- 
veral Christians from A. D. 60, to A. D. 70 and 80. 

Britain began to be formed into a Roman province 
about A. D. 43, in consequence of the victories of Clau- 
dius and his generals : but Vespasian extended those con- 
quests ; and, having been engaged in no less than thirty 
battles within the space of one year, he paved the way 
for their final subjugation. A colony of- Roman citizens 
was formed at Cmmmlodunum^ or Alaldon^ Londi^ 
NJtrjn, became a place of trade, and Verol^m was 
formed into a municipal town ; and, as it was the first 
town of that kind, it soon grew up to be th& most flourish- 
ing in the island, until at length it was eclipsed, and 
afterwards superseded, by London. The other large 
towns that so rapidly grew into note and celebrity, and 
were occupied partly by Romans and partly by Britons, 
ahew the . increasing populousness o£ the province, owing 
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to the nHmber of B4Miiaiifi that continued to come over. 
The cruelties of Nero at Rome may have proved an ia- 
dacsment lor many to leave Italy, and to come and settle in 
:tiiis ialaBd« In Ae dreadful revolt of the nations, headed 
bjr Bnadirwi, queen of the Iceni, seventy thousand iU- 
aDOBB, inrlading a number of those Britons who were in- 
trorporated with them, are stated to have been slain ; but, 
in the defeat of the Britons, by Suetonius Paulinug, a 
still greater number of the natives perished. 

Among the Romans of distinction that came to Bri- 
tain, it is reasonable to suppose that a few converts to 
Christianity might be found : one we know there assur- 
edly wa% thai illustrious person Pomponia GrcRcina^ the 
wife of Aulus Plautius, the first governor of Britain. 
Of thaA lady Tacitus gives us the following account :-*- 

'^ Pomponia Orascmoy an illustrious lady, married to 
Plautius ; who was honoured with an ovation, or lesser 
triumph, for his victories gained in Britain, was charged 
with having embraced a strange and foreign superstition ; 
for wUch alleged, crime her trial was committed to her 
husband. He, agreeable to the laws and ancient forms 
of proceeding in such cases, convened her family and 
firiends together ; and, being in their presence tried tar her 
life and fame, she was pronounced innocent." The his- 
torian adds, '^ that the lady lived long after this, but in 
perpetual sadness." 

' 'That Pomponia was in heart a Christian there can be 
little doubt, for that was the foreign religion of winch the 
Romans were become so jealous ; and the worship of the 
gods of Heathenism was s^posed essential to the pros- 
fierity of the empire : to embrace a religioi^ which was 
in hostility to that of Rome was therefore considered 
highly criminal, and especially in a person of quality; 
but this was not always strictly attended to, as we find 
there were Christians even in Csesar's household after 

1 
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St. Paul came fd Rome/ as appears from his Epistle to 
the Philippians, chap. iv. 22. 

Pomponia may not have publicly professed Chris* 
tianity, and was cleared of the charge brought againtf 
her, while she was prohibited from adhering to what Tfu 
citus, according to an usual mode of expression, styles 
a strange and foreign superstition. In consequence of 
her being thus situated she lived in great privacy ; re* 
nouncing the pomp of high life, and cherishing in har 
own breast the sentiments which she dared not divulge. 
This account of Pomponia appears also to be a confirm- 
ation of what we Jiave supposed, that there were other 
persons partial to Christianity among the Romans, who 
were at this time in Britain ; or this lady could not have 
been so strongly suspected, since her coming to Britajoi 
of evincing a partiality to the Christian cause. 

The trial of Plautius^s lady occurred, according to 
Dr. Stillingfleet, when Nero and Calpumius Piso were 
consuls, or A. D. 57, which being, according to him, aftar 
St. Paul's coming to Rome, he considers her to hive been 
one of the apostle's converts. 

Another circumstance has been noticed by Archbishop 
Usher, and before him by Bishop Goodwin. St. Paul^ 
in his Second Epistle to Timothy, makes mention i^ 
LiNUs^ and Pudens^ and Clj/udf^ : Linus is sup- 
posed to be the same as the first bishop of Rome of that 
name. Pudens and Claudia are thought to be the 
same persons upon whose marriage the poet Martial 
composed one of his epigrams. Martial's Claudia was 
undoubtedly a British lady, as appears by the poet's en^ 
comium upon the graces of her person, the honour of 
which he seems to envy her native isle :-^ « 

Ciaudia emruleU^ eum wit Rt^na BritannU 
I, cwt Ltttim pectwa pMfU kabet t - 
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at first ieized with a sudden panic; and, imrtriMl 
of advancing, stiiod like men chilled with horror. But, 
al the word of their general, they soon recovered thran 
■aWcB , and flew with irresistiUe impetuoeity upon all who 
alood in dieir way ; slaughtering all without distiactiooy 
upmin^ neither sacred nor prorane. The invaders paid do 
retpeet to the altars and the groves of the Druids ; de* 
molishing the former, and cutting doM'n the latter. The 
Botioas entertained by the Romans of the barbarity of 
the Druid rites increased their rage, as they had been 
taiight to believe that the Britons offered up all their 
captive enemies on the altar, as victims to the denioDS 
whom they worshipped. The Romans, in this instance, 
acted in a manner much the reverse of their general 
jpnatice, as they mostly tolerated the superstitions of the 
p a oj p l e whom they subdued : but, to this vindictive po- 
licy of theirs, they were instigated by the consideration 
o£ the vast influence and ascendancy which the Druids 
yw ocooc d over the minds of the Britons, in rounng then 
to assert their independence. But, herein they were the 
instruments of the Divine vengeance, inflicted upon a 
faiatic horde, the measure of whose iniquity was now 
become full. 

MoNA, being so sacred a spot am<Hig the British 
Pn uH s , and one of the last retreats of their supersti* 
tion^ while the Romans were extending their conquests 
through Britain, its destruction, in which so many of 
their priests were involved, may be considered as a grand 
prelude of the approaching ruin of the whole system of 
Bcitiab siqperstition. The capture of Mona, it is true^ 
waa not the death-blow of Druidism, a^ some have supr 
poaod;. for,, notwithstanding the stroiig language of the 
Eoman hist»ria»^ the Britons would recover from, their 
^nstemation ; and the Romans,, after the firet venting ^ 
cage^ would feel some sympathy for id^car heathen 
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brethren^ and be able to trace many things in their my^ 
thology and rites near akin to their own. Druidism 
was so deeply rooted a superstition, that it was not so 
suddenly to be exterminated ; for it had many strongs 
holds in various parts of the island, and espetiaUy ia 
the mountainous and seeluded situations, and in the 
Gomish peninsula, as well as the islands off the north* 
west coast. 

The more refined and polished, but equally absurd^ 
superstitions of Rome, would gradufdly succeed the hs^- 
barous rites of the old religion of the Britons, while the 
truth and purity of tJie religion of Christ was^ by its 
Divine power, and superior excellency, to triumph over 
both the one and the other. 

In proportion as the Reanans extended their conquest^ 
and established, their own civil regulations in the couir- 
try, accompanied by their literature and p<diriied arts, 
the attachment of the natives to their ancient supet^- 
tions woidd be continually diminishing. The Druids^ 
aeting no lesger as magistrates, «nd the principal youth 
being educated in tilie Roman learning,, ami instiat^ into 
their ittstitutions, the vast safluenee which the Britisb 
Mogi bid hitberto maimtaiaed ov^ tile minds of ihe po-» 
pidac(9, must, ia a short time^ be completely lost. It 
wait not at oace^ iadeed, that this ooal4 be thoroughly, 
effioeted; ev^n after the puMic ei^ermpe of their rites, 
wafi prohibited. '^ For thel« w^ ^om^thing/' says Mr,, 
MFbitldim, <^ in the Druidicfid species of Heatj^ieniismi^ 
tibat wna pecttKarly oalauiated to avrest tb^ atteation, cmd 
im^ iopress the mindt. The* rudely Hnyestio circle of 
slones ia their temples^ the enonaoiu^ Cmuileeh} tb^ 
BHiey Logan, the huge €amedhe^ and tbe^ oi^nifiQaiA 
anqfihitheaira of woodsy would strong^^ bi]r bold upos^ 
Aal religiMs thoightfoliless of soid which baa ever been. 
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SO natural to man ; amid all the wrecks of humanity^ 
the monuments of his former perfection." 

The in&tuated Britons met with the objects of their 
religious veneration every where : the sun, the g^eat re« 
gent of the day ; the moon, illuminating the darkness 
of the night ; the rivers, fountains, and lakes ; the lofty 
mountains, and the waters of the ocean encircling Bri- 
tain ; together with the rude monuments interspersed 
throughout the country : to all these the forefathers of 
our race paid divine honours. But wherever Roman 
stations were fixed, and Roman towns raised, the con- 
sequence would be to withdraw the British populace 
firom their own superstitions to those of Rome. By 
means of the Christians in the Roman army, and among 
their civil officers or their attendants, some of the na- 
tives would obtain the knowledge of Christianity, and 
yield to its transforming power and influence. 
- The following reflections of the ingenious author be- 
fore cited, are very appropriate to our subject : — 

^' Their system, (meaning that of the Romans,) was 
fully as wild a combination of human vice and foUy, 
more splendid and less cruel, yet less retaining the illus- 
trious doctrines of God's superintendence, the eternity 
of the 'Soul, and the transitoriness of matter ; and less 
adapted to touch the religious strings of the heart. But 
the Britons, on their imitating the manners of their con- 
querors, would naturally adopt their mythology ; they 
Would as readily class the Roman with the British dei- 
ties as the Romans incorporated the British with their 
own. This strange conduct of exchanging divinities, so 
common to them and all the other Heathen, was the na- 
tural result of a conscious want of satisfaction in aright 
worship, and a misdirected desire of supplying the place 
of the one by multiplying the objects pf die other. And 



yet it would become subservient to tlie more ready in* 
troduction of both witiin the pale of the Christian reli-' 
gion.; Both must, in consequence, have been less ad'*' 
dieted to either : the Britons half Romanized, and the' 
Romans, half Britdiiized iri {heir idolatry, would lose"^ 
all that attachment to their nation which is merely the 
servant of prejudice, and yet the strongest barrier g;e- 
nerally against conversion." 

Thus, by the subjugation of Britain to the power of 
Rome, the grand purpose of Divine Providence Mrs.^ 
about to be matured; Th6 knowledge and leai'ning; pos- 
sessed by the Druids soon sunk into obscurity ; and their 
temporal dignity was now gone for ever, as theiy were 
HO longer to be invested with magisterial authority. The 
magic chain, whereby the multitude had been kept in 
awe, from the belief of their very superior l^nowledge,^ 
as well as their superior power^ was now dissolved by 
{he consummate artifices of their new masters ; who, by 
civilizing them, at the same time were adopting the 
surest method of enslaving them. But the means where-' 
by they rivetted the chains of the nations depending on 
fliem were one day to prove the subversion of Rome/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tke Progress of the Christian Religion mtfumg ik$ 

Britons — King Lucius. 

Haitiko didcttsded th« various accounU rtspMtiogllis 
introduction of Christianity into Britain, sudd endea- 
voured to ascertain that which appears the most worthy 
of credit ; agreeable to the circumstances of the tittiefi| 
the general state of Christianity in the world, and th# 
few documents which are retained of anciant Britisll 
tradition, we must proceed to inquire what progr^M 
the Gospel made after its introduction among oar alw 
cestors. 

Here I shall be excused for adverting to the lati-< 
guage of the ingenious Historian of Manch^vkt^ on tlM 
nature and tendency of our Divine religion ; whicb ajH 
pears the more illustrious when contrasted with th# 
errors and obscurity of Heathenism. 

'^ When by the dread sin of our great representative 
in Paradise," Mr. Whitaker observes, " corruption was 
first admitted into the spiritual world^ ignorance was 
equally introduced with it into the intellectual ; and, as 
the former proceeded in its work, gradually tainting the 
principles of the moral life, the latter followed regu- 
larly behind, and as gradually clouded the powers of the 
moral discernment. In this state of the human consti- 
tution, the heart fuming up to the head, and viciousness 
in the one diffusing darknessover the other, the original 
religion of man would soon be coloured with folly. 
The mind, chained down to sensitive gratifications, and 
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brooding perpetually over sensitive gratifications, must 
soon begin to lose its native elasticity of spirit in the 
consideration of religion. Many of its ideas concern- 
ing it would quickly become material and bodily ; the 
soul of the generality could no longer rise of itself to 
the contemplation of that world of spirits with which it 
was so intimately connected ; and to the adoration of 
that spiritual Lord to whom it was so immediately sub- 
jected. It required some corporeal representation, 
some substituted and imaginary resemblance, to be 
planted before the eye, in order to assist its ideas,- and 
call out its devotions : hence the spreading tree was 
selected, and the lofty pillar raised, as an emblem of 
God, and an object of prayer ; and the awful Majesty of 
heaven and earth was regularly worshipped through the 
medium of one or the other. 

" On this principle, probably, was the first introduc- 
tion of images into the service of the Heathen. As- 
sociated vice and folly soon moulded religion into a more 
corporeal system. Accustomed to sensible objects in 
devotion, and weakened in her faculties by sin, the 
mind would soon lose all the spiritual ideas of worship, 
and retain only the exterior and bodily. 

^^ Thus, in all probability, was the adoration of the 
pillar and the tree brought at first into the world. And 
the Britons adopted this idolatry : they worshipped the 
flourishing oak ; they adored the, massy column." 

The sentiments which follow are so just and appro- 
priate, that I cannot forbear transcribing them : — ^ 

" Matter being once made universally the object of 
prayer, the mind would naturally wander over the cre- 
ation, and select such parts of it as appeared most 
splendid and important. The sun and moon, therefore, 
would first engage her attention ; and, for the same 
reason, appear to have been more the general objects of 
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I 
devotion than any other parts of our material system'*- 

The planets, the elements, and the ocean ; mountains,- 
rivers, and rocks ; imaginary intelligences, and departed 
spirits ; would next rise in succession to the world the^ 
senseless deities of a:based reason. And all of these, 
probably,"' adds our author, ^ and most of them, cer- 
tainly, were the national divinities of Britain." 

The following extract is also so full of fine and appro- 
priate remarks, and expressed in Mr. Whitaker's own 
brilliant manner, that my presenting it fo the Reader 
can no less than gratify him : — 

" Amidst these wild wanderings of disordered rfeli-' 
gion, the two primary institutions of God, priests and 
sacrifices^ and the three principal doctrines of a super- 
intending Providence, the world's final destruction, and 
the souVs continuance in a future period of existence, 
were all carefully retained by the Britons. The great 
incident of the Fall occasioned the institutions at first : 
and it was still pointed out by the obser>'ances. If thd 
Deity had not known man to have sunk from his ori-' 
ginal perfection, and if Heathenism had not believed a 
corruption to have stained his original purity, the former 
could not have enjoined, or the latter have retained^ 
these particular observances at all. The appointment 
of interceding ministers, and the establishment of con- 
ciliating sacrifices, were obviously made on account of, 
and must as obviously have indicated in their use, some 
fixed but erazable taint of impurity in man, and some 
permanent but appeaseable principle of anger in Godl 
And these were retained by all the Heathen. But the 
doctrines of a Providence, the soul's immortality, and 
the world's destruction, were almost confined to the 
Britons ; and they remained among them peculiar incen*^ 
tives to moral actions. In that vitiated tone of the 
liunmn niind| however, the united force of all these wai 

2. 



weak ; the doctrine of the -souFs immortality had the 
flibusive notion of transmigration engrafted upon it. 
The priests were polluted with human sacrifices ; and 
the people were guilty of the greatest impurities, and 
even of incestuous mixtures." * 

As long as the Britons continued masters of their 
own country, their native superstitions would necessa- 
rily prove a most powerful obstruction to their recep- 
tion of Christianity ; we thepefore see the over-ruling 
hand of Providence in their subjugation to the Roman 
authority, whereby the ascendancy of the Druid priests 
over them was gradually diminished, and at length de- 
stroyed. It was by slow degrees, indeed, that the Bri- 
tons could be divested of a superstition so deeply rooted 
•in their habits, and intimately combined with all their 
practices. The wise policy of the Romans, sensible as 
they were of this difficulty, led them to adopt those 
-measures that were the most effectual to loosen the at^ 
tachment of the Britons to their country superstition, 
in order to render them more completely Roman. It is 
true, as before observed, that the mythology of the 
masters -was, in many respects, equally absurd with 
that of their new subjects : but ancient prejudices being 
once loosened, the minds of the Britons would be more 
at liberty to examine the pretensions of that religion 
. which was equally the reverse of both the Druidical and 
.the Roman. Every system of Heathenism countenanced 
cruelty and sensuality ; although the Romans stigma^ 
tized that of the Britons as being connected with the 
most barbarous rite^, while they were insensible of the 
^reat moral defect of their own religion^ '' But a re- 
ligion of truth and purity now presented itself; a reli- 
jfion which drew aside the curtain of Heathen ignor- 

* SeeHiitorjf ofjliancheiter. Vol. II. 8vo. p. ISO-r-lSS. 
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mace, and displayed the genuine nature of God, Ae 
^niiine nature of man, and the duties and reward* re* 
mdting from both. It placed a true and r«d Divinity 
at the head of the creation ; a nature eternal in dura* 
tion, unlimited in power, and unconfined by space ; an 
-intelligence unerringly wise, and unweariedly provi- 
dent; and a will infinitely just, unspeakably kind, and 
inconceivably pure." Mr. Whitaker proceeds, "Chris- 
tianity represents man as having been once exaistly 
fitted to his sphere of action ; all moral harmony witk- 
in, and all natural order without : the central point <^ 
this lower creation, and a probationer for a happy eter- 
nity in a higher state. It then reversed the glass, and 
shewed him no longer moving in the orbit of duty, and 
receiving light and warmth from the Divinity, but volun- 
tarily stooping to sin, and necessarily sul^ected to 
wretchedness : his body diseased, his understa ndin g 
darkened, and the little empire of his passions and i^ 
petites all risen in rebellion against his reason ; fbnnd kis 
mind perplexed with doubts, and his soul distracted with 
fear, conscious of weaknesses that required the assist- 
ance of some kind intercessicm, and conscious of giult 
that needed an atonement ; man, vainly casting a wish- 
ful eye for one and the other, through the whole com- 
pass of created nature, sinks therefore in melanchcdy, 
imder the weight of sin, and shudders with horror at 
the world unknown. The Gospel di^lays this kind In- 
terceder ; it points out ttf s benevolent Atoner to the 
eye of despairing man : One fully qualified to mediate 
from the purity of His will ; and One absolutely en- 
abled to atone, from the dignity of His nature ; a Man 
interceding for the rained manhood ; and a God appeas- 
ing the offended Godhead ; a Friend descending from 
the throne of heaven, and a Saviour conducting us to 
the happiness of it. Such a system of religion, sane- 
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iioned, as it was, by preceding prophecies, and authen* 
ticated by accompanying miracles, must carry conviction 
of its Divinity to the soul, melt even the obstinacy of 
prejudice, and proselyte even the profligacy of guilt/' 

It is to be lamented that we have no particulars 
handed down with respect to the manner in which Chris- 
tianity was propagated among our ancestors ; and it is 
difficult to infer whether its progress was rapid or gra- 
dual, whether the Roman gbvemment opposed it, or 
whether it gained ground almost imperceptibly to them 
among the native Britons. Gildas affirms that it met 
at first with but a cool reception, and there is too much 
reason to think that such was the real fact. 

With regard to the spread of Christianity in Britain, 
it must be considered that the intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the island was exceeding difiicult, until 
the Romans had completed their great roads ; and even 
then we know what obstructions the Roman citizens 
would meet with in the public profession of Christianity, 
from the jealousy of the Roman government. The na- 
tive Britons, addicted as they were to a deep rootied 
(superstition, would be very backward to embrace, if not 
strenuously opposed to a new religion, which had to 
combat with all their prejudices, and to oppose all their 
impurities. Many causes would also tend to prevent 
the communications between the Roman and the British 
Christians ; and particularly the ^dilSerent languages of 
the one and of the other. 

As the Christian faith is affirmed to have been first 
brought over to the natives by means of the family of 
Caraetacus, we may be disposed to draw the inference 
that Christianity would gradually spread among the 
Silures, and the DemetsB, and the contiguous tribes of 
the ^dui of Somerset, and the Dobuni of Gloucester- 
shire ; as well as the Ordovices of North Wales, and 
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likt Comarii of Shit^i^kire and Cbeskire. Bj if mi of 
Um Roman Christiaiks, ChnstiaBhy wootd also be dif- 
fused in the large towns of Caaalodnnm and Veror 
lam ; the trading; town% such as London ; and the great 
stations of York, Caerleon, Exeter, Wiixhester, Ches- 
ter, &c. But it was in oltecnre places in the country of 
the Silures or the JBdui, or some of the other trifaei of 
the Britons, I am disposed to think, the first congrega- 
tions of Christians were collected, and public profindon 
was made of the &ith of Christ. 

How pleasing to carry our liews back into those re- 
mote ages, and imagine we see the first mi»oBaries, 
and their disciples, assembled nnder the ^rhide of the 
wide spreading oak, instructing the people in the know- 
ledge of the true God, and of Jesus Christ, the SaTioar 
of mankind ; disputing with the Druids, confuting their 
absurd noti<ms, their gross conceptions, their confused 
and complex mythology. I^ indeed, these men, who- 
CTer they were, went forth with the zeal and in the 
fprit of the ^mstles, the truth could not &il of carry- 
ing its own eridence, and of producing conviction, be- 
ing accompanied with Dirine influence, and pcrh^s 
irith miraculous powors, as in Judea. The example of 
genuine purity and innocence dis^yed in the Htcs of 
such, and the happiness of their dispofiitions, would 
command esteem and reverence for the system of rdi- 
gion they professed. 

But, however great their zeal mav have been, when 
we consider the nature of the country, and the diCcnlty 
t^ communication, we cannot suf^pose that the new re- 
ligion would spread from nation to nation, with tic- 
torious rapidity. Their wars and insurrections, their 
intestine divisions among themselves, the ferocity of 
HMue, and the deep rooted |Hrejudice of others, together 
jrith the dbominaide wickedness of the generality, must 
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present very" formidable obstacles to the spread of the 
Gospel. We may, in some measure, conceive how it 
was among our ancestors, when we consider what slow 
progress Christian missionaries make in the present day 
among the Heathen inhabitants of India, although en^ 
joying the powerful protection of the British govern- 
ment. 

That love of liberty and of independence, which was 
so inherent in the Britons, produced in them such ran^ 
jcour, and hatred, and impatience, under the Roman yoke, 
that it was extremely difficult for any of them to divest 
themselves of such passions, and rise superior to the 
wrongs they had experienceci from their victorious mas- 
ters. This would tend to obstruct the intercourse be- 
tween the Roman and the British Christians ; besides 
;the difference between the languages of Rome and 
Britain. 

If the Silures were the first of the British tribes 
among whom Christianity was propagated, as the Chris- 
tian faith is said to have been brought over by means of 
the family of Caractacus, the fierceness of their habits, 
and their living in a state of continual struggle to throw 
off the Roman yoke, may account for the slow progress 
of the religion of Christ among them. On the other 
hand, it may be thought a wise and a gracious Provi- 
dence that this new religion was introduced among them 
by a family so greatly revered in Britain. 

Under the government of Julius Agricola many im- 
portant plans for the civilization of Britain were effected, 
and the ferocious manners of the natives were smoothed; 
but, as the Roman luxuries and refinements were here- 
by introduced among them, it may remain a query, which 
I do not undertake to solve. Whether the good or the 
evil of. this were the greater, in* a moral point of view ? 
^be intellectual improvement, which was acquired by a 
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Roman education, must have been beneficial to tbe Bri« 
tish youth ; while, on the other, it must be confessed, 
that the simplicity of dieir former habits was in danger 
of being exchanged for that corruption of manners 
which always prevails among a great people. But civi- 
lization must be allowed, upon the whole, to be more 
favourable to the diffusion of Christian truth, than a 
etate of savage barbarity and ignorance. 

The ready communication between different parts of 
the islands, which was opened by means of their great 
roads, would tend to promote various other improve«> 
ments ; and would in particular, by conveying the Ro* 
man troops to various parts of the island, be the seans 
of facilitating an intercourse between the Roman and 
the British Christians. Many of the Britons became 
incorporated as auxiliaries in the Roman armies, and 
many others lived intermingled with the Roman citisens 
in their towns. Of the many thousands who fell in 
that dreadful massacre in the revolt under Boadicea, a 
great part must be considered as allies of the Romans. 

In proportion, therefore, as the Roman province ex* 
tended its limits, it would, in several respects, be the 
means of eventually making straight in the desert a 
high- way for the Lord ; and perhaps we may venture to 
afBnn that the final prevalence of Christianity was 
9ore indebted, humanly speaking, to Romans than to 
Britons. 

We have, among ancient writers, some references to 
the state of Christianity, or rather to the existence of it, 
in Britain during the first and the early part of the ae* 
cond century ; but I am disposed to think that there 
were but few who openly professed the religion ef 
Christ. If, indeed, it had flourished, and there were 
Christian churches settled after the manner of otker 
countries, the diligent and learned Eusebius wonld 
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have been able to affcnrd us some particulars to satisfy 
our inquiries. But the state of religion in Britain was 
not such as to attract the particular notice of foreign 
churches. 

In the writings of the Fathers of the second cen- 
tury, we have but very few references to the state of 
Christianity in Britain. By the middle of that cen« 
tury the Christians were become very numerous in most 
parts of the Roman empire, and their churches flourished 
during the reign of the two Antonines. Gildas says 
that, although the Christian faith was but coolly re- 
ceived by the Britons, yet that it continued to be main- 
tained by some in its purity, until the time of Diode* 
Stan: yet there have not been wanting persons who 
d^iy the existence of Christianity in this country before 
the middle of the second century, that is, the time of 
Lucius. 

Bede makes no mention of Christianity in Britain 
until he gives us an account of King Lucius's writing to 
Rome for Christian teachers. This author was well ac» 
^uainted with Gildas, as his history cmitains many pass* 
ages taken verbatim from him ; and it seems unaccount- 
able why he should omit Gildas's account of the Gospel 
being brought to Britain in the time €>f Nero. In 
Gildas, we hav« nothing respecting Kmg Lucius ; as, 
owing to the eonfmsioin of the times in which he lived, 
he was imable to procure an exact account of the state 
of tilings, from the first propagation of Christianity 
until the IMoclesian persecution.* 

The history of Lucius, as given in Bede, is very con- 
cise, and not attended with those circumstances of the 
marvellous which we have in the British Chronicle. 

* It is pouible that our present existing copies of Gildas are mu- 
tibted; and tiiat the oris^inal Gildas contained tome notice of 
Lacuii. 
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He states, " That, in the year 156, in the time of 
Msfcus Antoninus Verus, and Aurelius Commodus, 
when Eleutherius presided over the Roman see, Lucius, 
king of the Britons, sent a letter to that bishop, re<^ 
questing that, by his mandate, he might be admitted 
into the Christian church. His pious request, (adds the 
Anglo-Saxon historian,) was presently granted him; 
and the faith, thus received, was maintained inviolate 
among the Britons, in profound peace, until the time of 
Dioclesian." 

From this succinct statement we are to infer that 
there was a native prince exercising royal authority in 
Britain ; and that he was under the necessity of sending 
to Rome, in order that & person of his dignity might be 
adoiitted into the Christian church. It is not expressly 
stated there was no Qhristian church here at that time ; 
but Bede does not chuse to tell us there was any. 

But it is in the British Chronicle we find a more en* 
larged and splendid account of this transaction. King 
Lucius, we are informed, succeeded his father Coil, in 
the kingdom of Britain; and, having heard of the mi^ 
racles performed by the disciples of Christ, he sent mes- 
sengers to Rome, making request that Pope Eleuthe- 
rius would send over some faithful persons proper to in- 
struct him, that he might believe in Christ. Two per- 
s<m8, of the name of Dwyvan and Fagan, were sent to 
Britain, who preached Christ to him : by these the king 
was baptized, and all his people followed his example. 
And after these holy men had administered baptism to 
the people, and abolished idolatry throughout the whole 
isle of Britain, the temples devoted to the worship of 
false deities were consecrated to the true God and If is 
saints. In those temples a number of persons were 
duly ordained to perform Divine service. At that time 
there were eight and twenty dioceses formed in the I.»|f 



of Britain ; and three archbishops were coiistifutedj i& 
whom the twenty-eight bishops were all subject. The 
three archbishoprics pertained to the three principal 
cities of the kingdom : namely, LondoA ; Caer EvdraCj 
(York>; and Caerleon on the Usk. In the division of 
the different provinces, DeirtX and Bernicia, or the coun- 
tries to the north of the Humber, pertained to York ; to 
the archbishopric of London belonged all Lloegr and 
Cornwall, as separated by the Severn from Cymbria, or 
Walels'; whicA had Caerleon for its metropolitan seat : 
all these were richly endowed by the king. And King 
Lucius died in the city of Claudius, (or Gloucester,) in 
the 136th yeai* of the Christian aera ; or, according to 
a different copy, in the year 156. 

T^at a whole kingdom, consisting" 6f all the districts 
of South Britain, should thus, as in an instant, be con- 
verted from Paganism to Christianity, caniiot soon be 
credited, even if there were no obstacles arising from 
the peculiar circumstances of the time to render thig 
legend absolutely inconsistent with real history. " An 
astonishing* revolutfoil indeed," exclaims Dr. Henry ; 
and the more astonishing that it should be brought 
about by the influence of a British kiilg, at a time 
there could be no such king over the smallest territory 
in all South Britaiin, who was not in a state of entire 
dependence on the Romans. But the authority, which 
it attributes to the Pope of Home, even in that early 
age, sufficiently shews from whence this niarVellous 
legend took its rise. But while we allow that nothing 
can be moi^e preposterous than th^ a'ccount thus magni- 
fied ; before, with Baxter, we deny the utter existence 
of Lucius, let us s^e whether we can discover a more 
simple and rational account of what Lucius did f6r the 
promotion 6f Christianity within his oWn territory. 
' Archbishop Usher has found in an old Saxon Cllro- 
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the celebration of religious services, and thus became ar 
nursing ikther to the church. 

Farther than this it is not unreasonable to suppose 
tliat this eminent <5haracter would be anxious to obtain a 
supply of teachers and pastors into his territory ; men of 
greater ability and of greater renown than could be 
found among the Silures. Some of the Druids, when 
they had renounced heathenism, might be admitted as 
teachers of Christianity; and, according to the opinion 
of some antiquaries, several of the old British clergy 
were taken from among that order of men.- 

As to sending to Rome, this might have been done,- 
although not from the motives the RoManists contend 
for^ The Bishop of R-ome, at that time, was no more 
than Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, or any other Bishop 
of an ertiinent Christian Church. It was from Rome, as 
we have already shewn, that the Christian religion was 
first brought to Britain; and it was natural to infer^ 
that there it was still to be found in its purity; and that 
there every instruction might be obtained, and able 
ditines might be procured to revive the cause of Truth, 
which perhaps was now beginning to decline and Ian-; 
guish among the Britons. 

Llandaff became a place of some considerable note 
among the British Christians ; and it is there we find the 
seat of the first Diocesan Bishop, before Caerleon wa^' 
made the metropolitan see of all Britannia Sedundtiyfor 
we read of Duhricius as the first bishop of Landafi^, be«' 
fore we find a metropolitan at Caerlebn. 

The account we have now given of Lucius, as a Silu« 
rian prince, having afforded his aid and influence in the 
advancement of religion within his territory, agrees witir 
the most respectable tradition, and carries with it no air 
of fiction or romance, nothing that contradicts authentic' 
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history, and the known state of Britain or the Roman 
empire. The contrary must be said of the account given 
in the chronicle ; and even the concise account of Bede, 
which exalts the Bishop of Rome to a pre-eminence 
over the people and clergy of other nations, to which 
universal dominion, although he aspired soon after the 
age of Constantine, the British clergy refused to submit, 
even in the seventh century. 

The common legend would induce us to believe that 
there was no Christianity here before Lucius's time; 
whereas we have shewn from undoubted authorities that 
the gospel was preached here in the age of the Apostles, 
and most probably by some person sent over from Rpme, 
when the family of Caractacus returned home. 

The absurdity of converting a whole country to the 
Christian faith, all at once, is more agreeable to the 
legends of Popery than to truth and matter of fact. 
Certain districts of Britain continued long after this 
time in a state of Heathenism ; and even, when Garmon 
and Lupus came over, they adapted those regulations, 
the want of which previously among the Britons evinces, 
that the church of Britain had not been formed into re- 
gular dioceses in the time of Lucius. The establish- 
ments of diocesan bishops and metropolitans, endowed 
with ample revenues, was a state of things perhaps never 
known among the old Christians of Britain. 

At this period, as well as in a subsequent one, we 
have no account of Christianity in the most populous 
and important parts of the kingdom ; the little we have 
pertains to the Britons of Wales, with some legends re- 
specting the contiguous district of Somerset, which 
probably was among the first parts of Bntai^ that the 
light of the Gospel shone upon. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Church in Britain persecuted under Dioclesian 

and Galerius. 

At the time of Dioelesian's accession to the imperial 
dignity, the Christian Church enjoyed profound tran- 
quillity, and was in a flourishing condition. The perse- 
eutions hitherto raised against the Christian religion 
were not long in their continuance, and confined for 
the most part to particular provinces, depending much 
on the di^>o8ition of the different governors, with regard 
both to the fierceness and the duration of them. 

If we consider the purity of the Go^el, and its op« 
position to the absurd and impure superstitions of the 
Heathen, and which were interwoven with aU the or- 
difiary transactions of domestic and civil life, and the 
ftvourite amusements of the pe<^le, we may well ad- 
mire that all-wise Providence of God, who restrained 
the enmity which continually threatened the overthrow 
of the Church of Christ. 

But the Christians did not make due improvement of 
the tranquillity which now they had for some time en- 
joyed: the spirit of Christian worship was evaporating; 
religion was fast degenerating from its primitive sim- 
plicity; and it had not that powerful hold on the hearts 
imd lives of its prc^essors, which it once had. Pomp 
and ceremony were beginning to be substituted in the 
room of the spirit and truth of their divine religion; 
and now the Great Head of the Church was about to 
permit a heavy storm to fall upon them. 
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The Emperor DioclesNin, partly from policy, and 
partly out of deference to some men of eminence among 
Hie Christians, who were in offides bf trust, did not seem 
inclined to commence a perseeiltiiMi, until Gahriu$^ who 
governed in die East, under the ^title of Oesar, larged 
him to it. 

It wias in the year 1^4 that Dioclesito commenced l»s 
reign ; and in about two years after' he made choke of 
Maximkm HercuMuSy who had^ quelled a violent insur- 
rection -among tte Garish shephenkt, for hid associate 
In the ^npire. Five years after this each of tiie two 
emperors fixed upon an ass^doiate^or vicegerent, to eiia1)le 
Hiem better to bear the weigiit of the timi and military 
affairs of fhe government. Galerias Maximian, and 
Conistantius Ohleras, were ttius constituted deairs ; and 
the highest honours, vieitt to ithe imperial sovereignty 
itself, were alftacbed to their title, along wkSi the dgfat 
of succession i]q^n the demise of the reigning emperor.^ 

The two emperors having thas streng<£hened them- 
selves, eBfgaged in various e»tei*prii»es against ' tihie ono- 
teies of the empire, whom tbey subdued by a sucoessfill 
prosecution of the war; avid haviiig |)r6ved vidtoriotis 
lK)th in the East and in the West, they made their m- 
iemn entry into Rome, laden wi<!h the richest spoils, and 
4ecked with all the u^ual pomp of a trimnplfrf 

Dioclesian had reigned seventeen'y^ars, accordi% to 
some, before it was resolved fupbA between %im and his 
imperial associate to issue the most severe edicts- fOr f be 
entire extirpation of the Chmtiatt religion, by 'decoy- 
ing their pdaces of worship, burning theSacted-Scri]^- 
tiires, and putting its professors^ to dea^h; 

This was the ten^h general persecution, aiid ^xcie^d- 
ing in violence and dursrticHi aiiy foriier one. T^o cir- 
cumstances turned out very favourable to the British 

churches, by which they Wcrfe^^ |frotetted #bm its fury: 

e2 
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thflBe were tlie usurpation of CarausiuSy and the mild 
goveroment of Constantius* 

. Carausius was by birth a Menapian, or a native of 
Menapia in Spain ; and this is more probable than that 
he was from our Menapia, or Menevia, which has since 
gone under the name of St. David's. This man con- 
ducted himself with such valour, ability, and success, as 
to maintain himself in power for seven years. He 
governed Britain, in a manner which proved to the ad- 
vantage of the inhabitants ; suppressing the incuraions of 
the rude and fierce Caledonians ; and affording to the 
Christians the free exercise of their religion. The 
island was becoming independent of Rome, and the emr 
perora were sensibly affected with the loss of it ; but at 
the time their attention was occupied with the fierce 
enemies they had to contend with in other parts of the 
Mnpire. Britain was much esteemed by the Romans for 
the fertility of the soil, its valuable mines, and its com- 
modious harbours. Its resources must have been consi- 
derable, to enable an usurper to maintain his power for 
so long a term ; and he was no mean man who possessed 
the art and policy of securing the adherence both of the 
Britons and the Roman soldiery; and uniting them in 
firm compact to withstand the imperial authority. '^ Un- 
der his command,^' says Gibbon, '' Britain, destined in 
a future age to obtain the empire of the sea, already as- 
sumed its natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power." * 

Dioelesian and Maximian were constrained to ac- 
knowledge in him the independence of Britain, until 
Constantius, being appointed Caesar, blocked up his fleet 
.at Boulogne. In that enterprize he succeeded so well 
ihlit a considerable part of the naval strength of Carausius 

* Pecline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. Tol. II. 
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was taken by him, and thus fell into the hdnds of the 
imperialists. While Constantius was preparing' a fleet 
for the subjugation of Britain, Carausius was slain by 
the perfidious hand. of his own friend and minister 
Alectus, who aspired to the dignity of his master, and 
enjoyed it for the space of three years. Asclepiodotus^ 
to whom the charge of the expedition against Britain 
was committed, had the prudence to elude the observa- 
tion of the British fleet under the command of Alectus, 
and made good his landing without the knowledge of 
that oflicer. Asclepiodotus met his antagonist, with 
whom he fought in the vicinity of London ; when Alectus 
was defeated, and his body was found among the slain 
on the field of battle. 

Thus Britain was once more brought under subjection 
to the Romans : but Constantius, by his mild and excel- 
lent regulations, soon gained the esteem of the inhabit- 
ants; and he became so attached to the country as to 
make it his residence. The persecution of the Christians 
was now at its height throughout the empire ; only in 
Britain the moderation of Constantius abated its vio- 
lence : but it has been considered as a subject not easily 
accounted for, that the Britons should in any degree be 
exposed to the storm. This is explained by adverting 
to the circumstance that the Cassar was only vicegerent of 
the imperial court, and as such was entirely subject to 
the emperors. But in the year 304, upon the resigna- 
tion of Dioclesian and Maximian, Constantius was ex- 
alted to the purple ; and then he had fiill power to act 
according to the mildness and equity of his disposition^ 
and to verify the character given of him that he never per- 
secuted the Christians. There has been some disagree- 
ment among historians respecting the exact time when 
this great persecution commenced. It did not become 
general until the 17th year of Dioclesian ; but previous 
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tm fliat time Maximiaii htd raised a grievous peffsecutkn 
in tke East; and efren Constantiufi persecuted the 
ClaristHuis in Spain and Graul, out of compliance wHk 
the injunctkms of the two emperors ; and the enemies 
of the Chrwtians stirred up the flame of persecutiaa im 
Bcitain as soon as it was reduced after the rerok of 
Garausius and Alectus. As it was common to reproach 
the Christians with being the authors of every calannly 
' which befel the empire, if they were considered as hav- 
ing a hand in the late rebellion, that might have afforded 
an additional pretext for the persecution. But as Con- 
stantius was not above two years in Britain before he 
was exalted to sovereign power, and as he never during 
his own reign persecuted the church, the ChristiaBS in 
Britain had but for a short space to drink of tile bitter 
cap. Constantius terminated his da3rs in tlus island^ 
w^re his many virtues attracted the esteem of the in-» 
habitants. He died in the city of York, called by Ae 
Romans Eboracum^ and by the Britons Caer Evroc. 
Our countryman, Grildas, gives a tragical description of 
the persecution under Dioclesian and Maximian. He 
laments that the Christian religion had met with a cool 
reception in Britain; but there were some who retained the. 
Jtrofession of it with fidelity until the time of this perse- 
iiution. He proceeds to state, that the Christian churches 
throughout the world were overthrown ; all the copies 
of the Holy Scriptures that could be laid hold of were 
burnt in the streets ; and the pastors along with their 
flocks were put to death. In some places it would ap- 
pear that every vestige, of Christianity was about to be 
abolished; fbr it seemed, to use bis language, as if the 
whole church was hastening at once to leave the world, 
iind seek repose in the celestial regions, the proper 
habitation of the just. Such was the violence and rage 
of this dreiadfitl persectxtioii, and ahhough the British 
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Christtans escaped its greatest (brce, yet they were in 
aome measure exposed to its desolating effects. Many 
suffered death ; and others betook themselves into woods 
and desert places, to remain secure there until the storm 
abated : but only the names of three martyrs are re* 
corded, and these were Roman citizens, and who appear 
to have been persons of note, on account of their situa* 
tion and rank, as well as their zeal for religion. The 
one was Alban, a citizen of Yerolam, which in after 
ages was in honour of the martyr called St. Alban's. 
The other two were Julius and Aaron of Isca Silurum, 
or Caerleon in Monmouthshire, where we learn from 
Giraldus Cambrensds there was a church dedicated io 
honour of each of them : but these must have been re- 
cently erected in his age, as there were regular monas* 
teries annexed to them.* 

The present parish church bears the name of Lian- 
gattock; but whether it is built on the site of one of the 
three ancient churches mentioned by Giraldus cannot be 
determined. A wood on the opposite side of the river 
is still called St. Julian's ; and the majestic ruins of a 
mansion, known by that name, was probably th# situation 
of a monastery in ancient times. The village Ultra 
Pontem belongs to Christ Church on the hill, which 
commands a prospect of land and water, the most sub» 
lime and picturesque of any even in that beautiful and 
romantic country. 

This town received a variety of names. Caerleon^ or 
rather Caerllion^ answers to the Roman appellation of 
Urbs Legianum; or, as we have it on the Roman 

* The extent of this city in ancient times has, in all probabifitf , 
been greatiy exaggerated. As for at we can traee the eld waib, it 
does net af^pev to Imto bten larger tiuin spme of tiie prewat more 
iMpsctaUe mai^ut tovBi in ttm odaaftrj. 
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bricks found there, Chitas Legionis IL Augmiee. It 
was commonly called Isca^ and Isca Coloma^ among* the 
B4>mans« In order to distinguish it from Exeter, which 
also was called Isca^ it was denominated Isca Silurum* 
Its site on the banks of the Usk was the cause of that 
name ; and among the Welsh it is called Caerleon on 
the Utk, to distinguish it from Chester^ which they call* 
CacTy and Caerleon Gawr, because of the idea they had 
in those days of the greatness of that city, from the 
walls of which we may judge of the importance at* 
tached to places now ranking only among towns of the 
second or third class. Caerleon was sometimes called 
Isca Augusta, because the Augustan legion was tkem 
stationed. This Silurian capital was probably much 
about the same dimensions as the ancient city of Chester, 
exclusive of its suburbs on the St. Julian's, or Christ 
church side of the rivers The Roman praetor resided 
here, and had his Palatium, which, in all probability, 
was where the old mansion called the Lodge now stands. 
Here the courts were held for Britannia Secunda, and 
the imperial edicts were promulgated. 

Mr. Cox, the tourist, essayed to take a survey of this 
ancient city, by tracing its form and size, which ap- 
peared to him to be oblong, inclining to a square, in- 
closing a cin^umference of 1800 yards, which is con- 
siderably less than that of Chester ; but the Roman 
city must have had extensive suburbs. For an account 
of the antiquities of this Roman station, I reibr to 
Camden, and to the different tourists. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, archdeacon of Brecon, visited 
Caerleon, in making the tour of Wales with archbishop 
Baldwin, in the year 1180. At that time it was hasten- 
ing to decay ; but to the learned archdeacon it continued 
to display evident marks of former magnificence. He 
speaks . of ^' its splendid palaces, which once emulated 
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with their gilded roo& the grandeur of Rome ; for it 
was originally built by the Roman princes, and adorned 
with stately edifices, a gigantic tower, numerous baths, 
ruins of temples and theatres, surrounded with walls 
which arc, in part, still extant. Here we still see, with" 
in and without the wallsj subterraneous buildings, aque- 
ducts, vaulted caverns, and stoves so artfully constructed 
as to convey their heat through secret and imperceptible 
pores." 

The venerable tourist then speaks of its Christian 
antiquities : — 

^' Here lie two illustrious, and next to Alban and 
Amphibalus^ the two most celebrated proto-martyrs of 
Britain, Julius and Aaron, of whom both had a church 
within the city, dedicated to their memory; for, in 
former ages, it contained three fine churches : the first 
was that of Julius, adorned with a convent of Francis- 
can friars, devoted to the Virgin Deity ; the second, 
that of his holy associate Aaron^ and illustrious for its 
order of regular canons ; the third was at one time the 
metropolitan church of all Cambria." 

Alban is said to have been a person of considerable 
rank, descended from Roman ancestors, and an officer 
under the Roman government. While yet a Heathen, 
he received under his roof a Christian teacher, who was 
newly come from abroad, but is represented as belonging 
to the city of Isca Silurum, or Caerleon. The British 
Chronicles have given this holy man the name of Amphi- 
balus, which perhaps arose from a mere blunder, as that 
word denotes an upper garment ; for neither Gildas nor 
Bede furnish us with his name. This Christian re- 
mained for some time in the house of Alban, as in a se- 
cure retreat ; and there, by his pious conversation and 
devout deportment, he became the means of converting 
his host to the Christian faith. But he could not long 
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be concealed there ; it became known that Alban had 
seereted a ChristiaA in his house, and officers were dis-^ 
patched to apprehend the stranger. The illustrious ci» 
tiaBen refused to deliver up his guest, and preferred ex* 
posing himself in his stead ; he was accordingly taken 
up^ and brought before the judge, who was at the tune 
engaged in celebrating what were esteemed Divine 
riles, making some offering to the objects of Heathen 
superstition. Enraged that Alban should be attached to 
the cause of Christianity, he orders him instantly to re- 
nounce that religion, and to adore the gods of the Em* 
pire ; threatening him with immediate punishment if he 
reftised, as a contemner of the public established solen* 
nities, and a barbourer of the rebellious and the sacri* 
legiotts. Alban, who could not be intimidated, reAised 
to perform Divine rites to the Heathen gods, BBd bc^dly 
prcrfbssed himself to be a Christian, and a worshipper of 
the only true and living God, the Creator of aU things. 
Orders were then given to scourge him : but his invin* 
cihie fortitude could not be overcome by tortwe, and 
sentence of death was passed upon him. 

But the Saxon Bede, and his authorities, could not be 
satisfied without adorning truth with fiction : we hwe, 
therefore, a marvellous account of certain miraculous cir* 
cumstances said to have attended the last moments of 
tfie martyr. The place of execution was out of the 
town, and the river must be crossed in order to come to 
it^ But the crowd of people, it seems, who flowed to 
be spectators of the execution, was so great, and the 
ardour of the martyr to seal the truth with his bloed so 
intense, that the bridge, being too confined for the vast 
multitude to pass, he lifted up his eyes to heaven ; and^ 
in answer to his prayers, the waters divided, and an 
lipen passage was made fcN" the multitude to go over. - 
' This miracle, the account adds, so affected the execn* 
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tioner, that, tltrowing aside his sword, which he hdd 
ready drawn, he fell at the martyr's feet, requestiBg thai 
he Blight either die ia his stead, or suffer with him. By 
the time they reached the summit of the hill where the 
executicm was to take place, the martyr heiog atfairst, a 
fountain sprung up, in answer to his prayers, to refiresk 
hia^ and then »unk back into the earth. Alban sooa te^ 
ceived the stroke <^ death, and ki» noble spirit waft 
crowned with immortality and glory. The soldier wko» 
refused to perfcmn the executioner's part was himself 
condemned to death, and he who executed the sentence, 
was struck with blindness. 

Such is the account we have of our British prolo* 
martyr, as it is amplified in the narrative of Bede. In 
Gildas we haye nothing of the miraculous spring, and 
the judgment of God on the executioner. Sup^r^tioA 
and credulity had made some progress firom the age oi 
Gildas to the days of Bede. Weak and credulous as the 
British Christians were in the days of the former, they 
were but mean adepts in the art of fictitious erabellidi* 
ment. In the course of another century there was room 
for further imfMrovements ; and, in proportion as the 
lample memorials of genuine history were lost or ob*> 
scured, fiction was to supply the room of truth for the. 
edification of the church. 

Many Christians, of both sexes, received the crown of 
martyrdom, although their names are not menticmed* Aa 
to Julius^ or Julian^ before-mentioned, and Aarany whe* 
ther they were of Roman or British descent canned be 
determined. The finrmer is perhaps the «ame as SuHeUy 
to whom some of our churches are dedicated* The othet 
martyr, called Aaron, should perhaps more properly be 
named Caran, or Garan, for Jewish names^aeldom pre^ 
vailed among the ancient Christians. These were, in all 
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probabilitf , two of the pastors of the churchy and per- 
haps one of them the very person who was the guest of 
Alban at Verolamium. That holy man, to whom the 
Briiish Chronicle^ as we have before seen, gives the 
name of Amphibalus, is said both to have been a resi- * 
dent of Isea Silurum^ and to have resorted there after 
Us escape from Verolam. He, by his zealous «idea-* 
iroors, confirmed many of the languishing Christians in 
the faith, and gained over several new converts : hence 
arose the legend of the thousand martyrs. 

The following appears like the many marvellous tales ' 
invented by the Romish monks : That a number of 
Christians went in search of Amphibalus, to the west, 
Bnd found him engaged in preaching to the unconverted' 
Britcms. This zealous multitude were determined upon 
iMringing this famous teacher of Christianity back again 
to Verolamium ; but, before he and them were permitkA 
to enter the city, they were all put to death. The nuin- 
ber of those who thus suffered are said to be no less 
than one thousand. But, besides this, the same' roimd 
number of persons are mentioned as suffering on ac- 
count of their religion in some part of Wales. But as 
the storm soon blew over, and it does not appear that it 
raged with any great violence in this island, the accounts 
which speak of such a host of martyrs must be con- 
sidered as utterly fabulous, the device of the monks of 
the middle ages. This persecution, in all probability, 
extended only to a few of the most zealous professiH^ of 
Christianity. What confirms this is, that in those old 
Welsh fragments of the British saints and martyrs, we 
have no account of any who suffered in the Dioclesian 
persecution ; and, by every thing which we can find, the 
Roman citizens were the only sufferers. The native 
Britons were still under the government of their own 
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princes, and left to follow their own domestic regula- 
tions, provided they acknowledged themselves subject to 
the supreme rule of the Romans. 

We have before observed that, first of all, owing to 
the usurpations of Carausius and Alectus, the British 
church escaped the provincial persecutions raised by 
Galerius ; and then, owing to the mildness of Constan- 
tius, the storm never raged violently here. In Spain and 
Gaul the persecution raged to that degree that the em- 
perors flattered themselves they had utterly extirpated 
the Christian religion, as appears by certain monuments, 
the inscriptions on which are preserved in Gruterus, con- 
taining these words : — Nomine Christianorum de- 
LETo ; upon another, Superstitione Christi ubique 
BELETA. When Constantius attained the imperial dig- 
^nity, the persecution was immediately put a stop to in 
the western provinces : this good prince, during the two 
years in which he enjoyed the supreme power, proved a 
^either to the Britons, and the Christian church among 
them. Their places of worship, under his auspices, were 
rebuilt, after being laid waste during the persecution, 
and the Christians who had given way to their weakness, 
and their fears in the hour of temptation, now resumed 
their courage, and made open profession of their religion. 

Constantius contented himself with the name of Em- 
peror, and refused the actual government of Italy smd 
Africa, taking Britain and the adjoining parts of the 
Continent under his administration. He was a prince 
of many excellencies; he lived with little ostentation, 
and did not apply the public revenues to support private 
extravagance, and that not from a principle of parsi- 
mony, but from his love of moderation. As he ruled 
with clemency, he died much lamented by his British 
flubjects. He was interred at York, where he died, and 
which be had made his residence. 
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IV. 



Hidary of the Briiith Church dwruig the Fourth Cenhmf. 



Caoernmerd of Camtmdine — Ariamsm — MofMchism — 

jLo© Stale of Religion. 



While the Emperor Constantius lay ill at York, his 
ton Constantine, who had been watched over very nar- 
rowly by the family of Maximian, made his escape from 
Rone, and arrived in Britain before the death of his 
fiither, by whom he was declared his successor in the 
western empire. The army in Britain approved of tbe 
dmce which Constantius made of his illustrious son to 
•ueceed him; and therefore on his death Constantine 
WM, without hesitation, proclaimed emperor. Maximian 
shewed a disposition to oppose the election of Constan- 
tine, out of regard to his own family : but he durst not 
refuse to send him the imperial purple. 

Historians and antiquaries are not agreed respecting 
tlie native country, and the mother of Constantine Ae 
Oreat. British tradition considers him as a native of 
dris country ; and affirms that his mother Helena was 
the daughter of Coil^ one of our native chieftains, who, 
•m account of his descent, is numbered among the titu- 
lar kings of Britain. But it has been denied that either 
Ills mother was a British lady, or that he was bora in 
Britain. Archbishop Usher has investigated the subject 
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very minutely; and I shall state the result of what the 
learned primate has said. 

A passage in Eumenius, the rhetoortcian, has been 
cited to prove that Britain gave birth to this great 
prince — 0/ happy Britain^ now blest beyond every comn* 
try in thai thou Jhrst beholdest Constaniine Cmsar. Thife 
place is, with propriety, applied to mean that the writer 
of it congratulated this idand as fortunate, in having the 
honour to givo bkth to so great a prince. As to the in* 
terpretation that this was the country where he was 
created Caesar (a title of dignity next to the imperial) by 
his dying father, that prince had received the honour be- 
fore he at that time came over to Britaia; and therefore 
the words of the orator would rather apply to Gaul; 
Constantine being made Caesar some time before his 
tather^s death, as is shewn from Eusebius* One of the 
panegyrists of this emperor compliments him, ^^ that 
whereas his father Constantius had liberated Britain 
from slavery, (that is, from the domination of die 
usurpers,) he had enobled that island by originating 
from it." 

Not only our British chronicle, but all the bestof ovr 
«4d writers, agree in this ; and even Polydore Virpl, 
though an Italian, affirms that Constantine was bom in 
Britain, of a British mother ; and that, as he was made 
emperor in Britain, he made his native country to par* 
take of his own glory. The British legates also in the 
councils of ConstMice, and of Basil, as one point of 
honour in favour of their country, pleaded that it wns 
the land which gave birth to Constantine the Great ; 
affirming that he was born at York. 

The enemies of Constantine, it is true, npibraided htm 
with being the fruit of an illicit commerce. Julian confi- 
dently asserted that he was bom of an ignoble woman^ 
on the borders of Persia, whea Us fiither was deputed 
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to enforce the payment of the taxes there ; and Zosimus 
says the same. 

Mr. Gibbon agrees with those who hold that Constan- 
tine was born at Naisus in Dacia: but Camden has 
made it pretty clear that the passage in Julius Firmicus, 
to which we are referred for the establishment of that 
point, is corrupted; and that where we read Const an- 
TINE we should read Constantius, his son, who was 
bom at Naisus. The passage will then stand thus : — 
Dominus et Augustus nosier ac totius orbis Imperaior^ 
Piusj FeliXy et providus princeps^ Constantius scilicet 
Maximusy Divi Constantini JUius augustce et nenerandx 

memorice principis apud Naisum genitus. 

After all there is no clear evidence, all circumstances 
considered, that Britain was the native country of either 
Constantine the Great, or his mother. As to what the 
chronicle says, it is but a heap of confusion, in affirming 
that Constantius married Helena, the daughter of Coily 
a mighty chieftain, and that Constantine was the fruit of 
that marriage; whereas at that time he was already 
married to Theodora, the daughter of Maximian, for 
his second wife; having repudiated Helena, his first 
wife, when he was exalted to the imperial dignity. Con- 
stantius's residence was but a few years in Britain; and 
his son Constantine was of mature age at the death of 
his father; he must, therefore, have been born long be- 
fore his settlement in this country. There is, therefore, 
sufficient cause to doubt what has been so confidently 
advanced on this subject. 

. Britain was, in this age, become a flourishing country, 
to which several illustrious characters had shewn them- 
selves partial. Its soil being properly cultivated, 
yielded abundance of corn ; it produced fine cattle, and 
abounded in the finest fruits, introduced originally by 
the ^Romans. It could not boast of those delicacies to 
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which warlner climates are more congenial ; but it;wa». 
Rot deficient in any productions requisite for the comfort 
of life. The military and civil officers of the imperial 
government adorned its towns with sumptuous buildings ^ 
theatres,- temples, baths, and vstrious public edifices^ 
raised their stately heads, while the Roman citizens 
made it their study to induce the prin<;^ipal native fami-^ 
lies to give up their own simple modes of living, in 
order to follow the manners of their conquerors. The 
l^eat military roads facilitated communication ; the har- 
bours were improved, and rendered commodious; and a 
variety of Britiish productions were dispersed over the 
Continent, or sent to the great (!;apitaL 

How different was the state of Britain at this periodf 
to what it was when discovered by Caesar, or even imme- 
diately after the conquests of Suetonius and Agricola. 
The British townsmen, now throwing off their rustic 
dresses, assumed the Roman gown or toga, and decorated 
themselves like their Italian masters; disdaining the 
plaided dress of the moui^tain Briton^ who still roamed 
over his native wilds, priding himself in hid hardihood^ 
and tenaciously adhering to the rustic habits of other 
times^ when Britons called their country their oWn, free 
and unsubdued/ The ingenious and interesting author^ 
of the History of Manchester^ B. i. c. 7. s. 5. gives us a 
lively descripticm of the difference between the British 
and the Roman dress. The pertinent remarks of th^rt 
author are herie subjoined : ^^ A body of Ineit jilst emerge 
ing from A state of real or supposed barbarism^ and' 
adopting the i^efinements of their neighbours^ wiU 
scarcely ever proceed with a sober and sensible discrimi* 
nation. The association of vicious with refined manners 
is easily avoidable in speculation. And yet it was never 
escaped in practice. The city-chiefs, copying the po<^ 
litene^ of the Romans, copied al^o those wvetched: 

VOL/ u. F 
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accompaniments of it : indulgences wliich onlmced tke 
body ; and softnesses which unmanned the mind. Hie 
robust and hardy Briton, whose nenres had been strung 
with the healthful energy of toU, now repaired to the 
springs of Buxton or Bath, and stewed in the relaxing 
waters. And that firiTolous spirit of gallantry and indo* 
lence, which annually crowds both those places nt pr#» 
sent, had its commencement at this period. He whose 
blood had been purified by a healthful simplicity of diet, 
now imitated the elegance of the Roman tables. And 
he, whose range was the forest and the mountain, eon- 
stnicted porticos on pillars, and affected the luxury of 
an airy saunter in a walk of state." 

^^ 'fhese, however," adds our elegant antiquary, ^are 
striking evidences of the speedy growth of civility, and 
the rapid progress of politeness ; of a civility which mUBt 
have been more and more widely diffused; and of a po- 
liteness which must have been considerably refined 
through the long course of subsequent ages. In all 
these improvements, the mind would necessarily sharo» 
The sons of the chiefe were now taught to expand tiiehr 
views beymid the circle of a hunting life, and the details 
of traditionary history; and to enlarge their minds with 
acquisitions of knowledge. Their connexion with the 
Romans put into their hands the great volume of human 
literature, the history of man, and the assemUage of 
the sciences : and they determined to read it. The diffi- 
culties of the Roman language gradually^ sunk befim 
them; and the unknown worlds of science lay open ta 
their view. They entered, seized the literary treasora 
of antiquity; and, for the first time, introduced them into 
the regions of Britain. Nor did they rest here. The 
luxury of study, and the pride of intellect, soon led the 
new votaries of learning from the- useful to the oma^ 
meatal and pleasing branches of literature. They m^ 
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vaded the fairy regions of classical taste ; they studied 
the purity of the Roman language ; and they cultivated 
the graces of Roman composition.^* 

The Romans carried on various manufactures in 
Britain. They would soon discover our mines of iron 
and copper: and the tin mines of Cornwall had long 
been celebrated, being the grand staple of commerce 
with the Greeks and the Phoenicians. Traces of an- 
cient forges have been observed' in some spots : but on 
this subject it would be absurd to entertain any doubts ; 
for a civilized people could never attain to the various 
refinements, both of domestic comfort, and of public 
works, without the use of iron implements. 

The Britons, in a rude way, practised the occupation 
of the potter before the Roman conquest : but all the 
refinements of Campania were introduced by the 
Romans ; and, from some antiquities of that kind found 
in Lancashire, it appears that they had excellent artistic. 
The Britons from them learned to model their vessels 
with the lathe; to glaze and to embellish them with 
curious figures: The fragments of Roman urns found 
in various places have been admired by the moderns for., 
the fineness of the enamel, and the excellent temper of 
the materials. But as in Greece and Italy this art was 
carried to so high a pitch, we are not to be surprized 
that the Romans introduced their elegant taste into 
their important province in this island. 

As the manufacture of glass was carried on in Gaul 
and Spain, as early as the reign of Tiberius, according 
to Pliny, there can be little doubt that the same art 
was introduced into Britain. The Romans, at one 
time, had carried their improvements so far as to make 
vessels of greater value than the finest porcelain. 
Pliny has a curious chapter oh this head in his Natural 
History, B. xxxvi. t. 26. 
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Tbe Gauls and Britons had their brass foimderies ; 
although, before the coming of the Romans, the latter 
generally imported their brass, as it was cheaper thaa 
iron on the Continent; and they could furnish the 
Gaulish merchants with their valuable commodity of 
iron. Their want of skill in fusing it, and afterwards 
giving it a proper temper, might be the cause of brass 
being more generally used. It is said, that necessity is 
tbe mother of invention; but it may be also said that 
luxury is the parent of refinement in the mechanic arts: 
and the improvements introduced by Roman elegance 
must have been greatly superior to the skill of the 
old Britons, in tempering metals, and converting them 
to every purpose of use and ornament. 

Great improvements were introduced by the Romans 
in the useful art of husbandry and horticulture; vast 
tracts were brought into cultivation, and richly re- 
warded their toil. As the Roman soldiers had porti<His 
allotted to each, and it was the peculiar occupation of 
the veterans to attend to husbandry for their support^ 
this excellent plan would bring the country into general 
cultivation, and stimulate the native Britons to shake 
off their indolent habits, and to use both art and labour 
to elicit the riches of their soil. 

The vine was cultivated in Britain by the Ronsans, 
and with ^ great success at least as in the climes of 
Gaul and Germany, which were considered among the 
tacients unsuitable for growing them. Tacitus, indeed, 
observes, that the vine and the olive did not thrive here, 
as requiring a warmer climate, although he praises the 
general fertility of the soil. But as Bede makes men- 
tion of vineyards in his age, there can be little doubt 
that the jiuice of the vine and the apple were both at- 
tended to by the Roman-Britons. 

Britain was, therefore, become an important province 

a 
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at the period when Constantiue assumed the purple. 
From an emperor who first received the imperial title 
in this country the British province might expect the 
most favourable treatment. 

Constantine secured to the Christians the free exercise 
of their religion, being always friendly to them, even 
before he publicly embraced that religion himself, which 
he did after he overcame his rivals in the empire. The 
persecution was still carried on by Galerius, in the 
East, for some time after the accession of Constantine ; 
but at the death of that tyrant the Christians were freed 
from the outrage of their enemies, except that Licinius, 
the colleague of Constantine, occasionally manifested a 
disposition unfriendly to the Christians. 

The church in Britain now began to raise its head. 
^^ From this time," says Bishop Stillingfleet, ^^ we may 
date the flourishing condition of this church, which before 
must labour under great difficulties; the governors of 
provinces before Constantius, and the generality of 
the people, being set against Christianity. But the first 
evidence we meet with, according to the bishop, of the 
settled state of the British churches, is the number of 
bishops which went from Britain to the council at Arles^ 
held in the year 314. We find the names of three 
British bishops subscribed to the acts of that council : 
Eborius ( EvoTj or Ivor^ a name not uncommcm among 
the Britons,) Bishop of York; Restitutus (JRystj/d)^ 
Bishop of Loudon ; and Adelphbs (pr Brawdol)^ Bishop 
.of Colonia LonfUnensiumy as the name generally appears, 
but which is supposed to be corrupted. * What place 

* The signatures were, according to Usher, from the Concil. Gallias^ 
edit. Paris. 1629: — Eborius Episcopus, de Civitate Ehoracensi, Fro- 
vincia Brit Hestitutus Episcopus, de Civitate Londinensi, Prorincia 
•nprscr* Adelphus Episcopus, de Civitate Colonia Londinenslum, ex^ 
inde Sacerdos Presbyter, Aroiinias Diaconus. AiqiitakeiathetraB- 
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this last was has been greatly disputed: Archbishop 
Usher took it for Colchester; and Sir Henry Spelman 
for Cdmalodunvm; (which some make to be the same 
place, others Maldon in Essex) ; it has been supposed alaa 
that JLincoln may have been the place referred to* But 
Bishop Stillingfleet, from the consideration that one 
prelfeite went from each of the three provinces, cofijee- 
tures that the third signature was for Isca SiluruwSy 
or Caerleon^ as the capital of Britannia Sbcunda; 
Ae other two representing Britannia Prima and 
Maxima Cjcsariensis, there being but three proTinoes 
at that time, Flavia not being yet given as the namedT 
the fourth province. 

The custom was to send a bishop and two presbytera 
to a council; and thus the proportion from Britain 
would be three. There were as yet no archbishops and 
metropolitans ; none at least among the British clergy* 

About this time, or soon after, it has been conjectured 
that diocesan bishops were settled in most, if not in al| 
the principal cities : but if we may judge from the low 
state in which the British church appears a century aft^i^ 
this time, when Garmon and Lupus came over, it does 
not appear that dioceses were formed until after their 
arrivals Upon the supposition that the Empress Helena 
tvas a Briton, it is conjectured that Constantine would 
display some partiality to the native land of his mother^ 
if it were not his own. But admitting that, still the 
sunshine of royal favour tended but little to the real 
prosperity of the Christian church in Britain, any more 
than in other countries. 

In the year 325 the Emperor Constantine convoked 
the famous council of Nice 5 to which all the bishops 

wript of the Yubscriptioa would change Ciritat Col. Leg. n. ifll» 
CivHat CoL Loadin. 
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throughout the various provinces were summoned to 
send their representatives. As the emperor ^s injunction 
was very express, requiring a general convocation of the 
clergy, it is inferred, although we have no positive 
proof, that some of the British clergy, as well as their 
neighbours from Gaul and Spain, must have been there. 
Many regulations were adopted : but the principal design 
of this council was to condemn the Arians, and to es« 
tablish the orthodox faith. The famous creed drawn up 
at Nice has been considered as one of the bulwarks of 
the church, in defence of the Catholic doctrine, or that 
generally received, respecting the Divine Nature ; and 
especially the Eternal Divinity of the Son, who is here 
spoken of as, ^^ the only begotten Son of God ; begotten 
of the Father before all worlds : God of God ; Light 
of Light; very God of very God: begotten, not made; 
being of cme substance with the Father: by whom all 
things were made " * 

This creed appears to be a paraphrase of the Apostle's 
creed; and in a most succinct and luminous manner sets 
forth the scriptural doctrine respecting the three distinct 
hypostases i|i the Great Supreme. In the confession, 
known by the name of the Athanasian creed, an attempt 
is made with metaphysical nicety to explain that awfully 
mysterious doctrine, by introducing definitions and ex« 
pjanations ; which have been objected to by some well- 
meaning scrupulous persons, as entering too far into a 
subject beyond our comprehension. 

The grand point which the fathers at Nice wished to 
establish was the consubstantiality of the Father and 
the Son; professing their belief respecting each of the 

SsvfK lepo KOLvtwv ru3v euuivwy ^ws ex furfos, 0£oy aXijdiyoy oe 

ra itavra eynvtv x« r. A. 

1 
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Divine Hypostases, or Persons, partaking equally of the 
Divine Nature. In opposition to the Arian dcictruie of 
the Son being created, it is here stated that he was me( 
created^ but begotten^ before all worldij that is, firon 
eternity. 

The Nicean fathers considered the Son, or second 
Divine Person, as existing from eternity with the Father; 
und, therefore, to be worshipped as God, in conjunction 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost: they could not 
conceive any stronger expression to declare their sense 
of His Divinity, without making one Diving Person to 
be God, independently of the other Two Persons. * 

If we had positive historical evidence of the British 
clergy being present at the council of Nice, their sub- 
scribing to the confession of Faith, drawn up Aere, 
would tend to exculpate them from the charge of Arisn- 
ism, which Gildas has brought against them. Little 
doubt cai) be entertained as to some of them attending 
that council; but unftivourable inferences have been 
drawn from their being present at the council of Arimi' 
tiumy or Rimini^ where a confession was admitted wluch 
Jeaned to the Arian side. This subject is worthy of in* 
vestigation. 

Gildas, after describing the tranquil and happy state 

^ Bishop Bull has immortalized his name by his defence of the 
Nicean creed. Bishop Horsley most abl^ vindicated the Catholic 
Faith againi^t the attacks of Dr Priestley ; and his amiable and leaned 
successor, in tiie see of St. David's, Bishop Bui^ess, has stepped for- 
ward, wiUi the zeal of a primitive father, to vindicate the Truth kt 
opposition to the restless spirit of ^Cinianism. I would ohserre it as 
jrather remarkable, that three distinguished prelates of the aain^ 
diocese should thus form a triad of divines, celebrated for their de- 
fence of the Catholic Faith. We have also a strenuous defender of 
orthodoxy in Mr. Whitaker, whose profound treatise on the origin of 
Arianiim displays the asi^d erudition and talent of research of tiit| 
mat man. 
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»( die church in Britain, now that the storm of perse* 
eution was over, informs us in a most doleful strain that 
the first thing which tended to interrupt this prosperous 
state of things was the diffusion of the venom of Anan- 
ism. This heresy, by some means or other, was brought 
over to Britain ; and, aceording to Gildas, was productive 
of the most pernicious effects; inflaming the British 
Christians with the most bitter animosities. '^ A passage 
being thus made over the ocean," says Gildas, '' every 
other wild beast, who carried the venom of any heresy in his 
mouth, easily instilled it into the people of this country, 
who are e¥er unsettled in their opinions, and always 
fond of hearing something new." 
, The latter part of this .charge seems to refer to the 
introduction of Pelagianism, which was preceded by 
the moriiferum 'drus of Arianism. But Dr. Henry has 
taken some pains to vindicate the Britons from this 
charge brought against them by Gildas and Bede. He 
gives the summary of all that can be advanced in their 
iavour ; and, therefore, does his best to invalidate the tes- 
timony of bur two ancient historians. The Doctor, 
after inveighing against poor old Gildas, which, has be- 
come very fashionable among some of our modern hist- 
torians, affirms, that he represents our ancestors as 
deeply infected with Arianism, and every other heresy, 
without much ground. " The opinions of Arius had been 
condemned with so much solemnity by the famous 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, (at which it is very probable 
the bishops of Britain were present) and had been so 
firmly opposed by Constantine and his son Constans, 
that they made little progress for a long while in the 
western provinces of the Roman empire." It is true^ 
indeed, as the Doctor admits, ^^ that at the council of 
Ariminumj A. D. 359, which was called by the Emperor 
•Constantius^ who favoured the Arian party, almost ^11 
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the bishops of the west, who were there assembled to 
the number of four hundred, an'd amongst others ihae 
of Britain^ subscribed a creed which differed a little 
from that of the council of Nice. But this appears to 
be the effect of mere force. For at the beginning of 
the council they unanimously declared their approbation 
of the Nicean creed, and pronounced anathemas against 
the errors of Arius ; and after their return to their re« 
^pective dioceses they renewed their former declaratimis 
in fltvour of the faith of Nice, and renounced their in* 
voluntary subscripticms at Ariminum as soon as they 
eoold do it with safety." This the learned histcnriaD 
considers as a certain proof that the opinions of Arius 
Itad, as yet, made little or no progress among the clergy 
in the western empire ; ^' though it also shews, that the 
qpirit of enduring persecution was very much abated." 
St. Athanasius and the bishops assembled in the council 
of Antioch, A. D. 363, assure the Emperor Jovian, 
that ^^ the bishops of Spain, Gaul, and BaiTAiv, con- 
tinued to adhere to the faith of the council of Nice, of 
which they had been informed by letters from thoae 
bishops. Both St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom, speak 
trflen of the orthodoxy of the British church in their 
writings." 

Itet Doctor Henry's arguments have all the weigiM 
they are entitled to they can only prove, with respect tp 
owr country, that the most eminent of the clergy were 
'SDUMd in the Catholic Faith; and we are ready to admit 
thait they, with several others at the council of Arimifnjyynj 
did not sign the articles which were designed to corriijpt 
ike Nicean confession, until recourse was had to those 
.HMneats which induced them reluctantly to comply with 
M peremptory injunction from the imperial court. 

But it should be remembered that the decisiim of tUa 
"councii aimed a deadly blow at the vitals of that ^seatial 
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article, the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son, 
which had been so clearly set forth by the representatives 
of almost all the Christian world assembled at Nice* 
The pliability of the orthodox bishops at Ariminmn 
was, therefore, a subject of great lamentation to the 
Catholics ; and proved a cause of triumph to the Arians« 
Hence Jerom exclaims that the Homoousia was there 
abolished ; and the Nicene Faith was then cried down 
and condemned. The great point on which the contro« 
versy depended was given up. That, in consequence of 
the triumph of Arianism on that occasion, the seed 
which might previous to this have been sown in Britain 
would be fostered and cause disputes, carries no im^ 
probability with it; and Gildas states the fact that 
Arianism was brought over, and many infected by it* 
How it could ever come into Gildas^s head, that the 
British church had been tinctured with Arianism, if 
there were do grounds for the charge, 1 cannot conceive t 
but it is possible that the language of Gildas may be 
too highly coloured ; that his words are stronger than 
what the real state of the case would warrant. Dn 
Henry has not, however, disproved the existence of Ihe 
fact, notwithstanding his severe reprehension of ovr iM 
querulous historian^ whose mind, although soared by 
what he had witnessed and felt in his own turfouIeBt 
age, was not capable of bringing such a charge against 
his countrymen, without some just cause for it. 

With respect to the testimony of Jerom, and that ^ 
Chrysostom, it is pleasing to find that the British churck 
was not generally overrun with the Arian heresy; but 
although the heads of the church were sound, it does 
not prove but that several among both clergy and laity 
were not in ebme measure infected with it. Archbishop 
Usher hais treated this suligect with bis usual imparti- 
; and states, that although Athanasius testifies Uie 
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orthodoxy of the bishops of Britain, as well as those of 
Spain and Gaul, and their consent to the Nicean coin 
fession, yet he supposes that Arianism found its way 
ipto Britain previous to the year 383, the year in which 
Maximus was proclaimed emperor by the soldiery ct 
this island. Gratian and Yalentinian sided with the 
Arians; and the former issued an edict to the churches 
of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, directing the free exercise of 
faith and worship to be granted to the various contend- 
ing sects. Such an edict implies that disputes existed in 
those western churches ; and as this contagion extended 
to all parts of Christendom, it is not to be supposed that 
•our fickle and wavering islanders had alone escaped its 
baneful influence. 

It has been generally supposed that, during the rdgn 
of Constantine the Great, the Christian Religion tock 
deep root in Britain, and shared the royal patronage in 
common with other provinces of the empire. The 
British Christians improved in the external splendour, 
which marked the progress of religion, during this sun- 
shine . of its prosperity : the edifices appropriated for 
public worship were rendered decorous, and perhaps 
had a degree of magnificence suited to the established 
religion of the empire; and the clergy were treated 
with respect, and dignified with the notice of great men. 
But the Hierarchy which flourished in other countries, 
under the fostering wing of imperial favour, did not 
meet with a soil so congenial in this island; and. it is 
not easy to decide whether a regular diocesan church 
government obtained here during this century* There 
,were bishops, it is true, in several of the great 
towns and cities; but these were not yet loaded with 
temporal honours, and large revenues, We may form 
iM>me conjecture respecting their situation, from what is 
related of the BriMsb bishops at the council pf Ariminim ; 
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fcft while all the others bore their own expences they 
alone aci^epted of the emperor's bounty, and had their 
charges defrayed at the public cost. 

The church was exposed to new dangers in the season 
of external prosperity. Conformity to the world, which 
now smiled upon it, began to have a most injurious 
effect upon both clergy~and laity. The simplicity of re* 
ligion was debased by being loaded with pom|)ou» cere^ 
monies, under the specious pretext of thereby graining 
over the heathen to embrace the Cross of Christ. Men^ 
who were strangers to the inward power of religion, 
found a substitute in outward forms. A great diversity 
of rites were introduced into Divine worship ; and almost 
every province had something peculiar to itself, which 
in process of time became the fertile source of violent 
contentions. The poverty of the British churches was 
perhaps the means of preserving them in some measure 
from running into the excess of other churches. But if 
our countrymen had not departed from primitive sim- 
plicity, so far as the churches of Italy and the east, yet 
they wanted not their share of superstition. ' Among 
the numbers who travelled to Jerusalem to visit our 
Saviour!s grave, over which the mother of Constantine 
built a sumptuous church, there were several of the 
Britons. Some of them are also enumerated among 
those pilgrims who travelled into Syria to visit that 
celebrated fanatic Simon Stylites, who received that 
name on account of his living on the top of a high pillar* 
He is said to have lived thirty-seven years in that extras 
ordinary manner. '' Many people," says Theodoret, 
" came to see him from the remotest corners of the west, 
particularly from Spain, Gaul, and Britain." 

Some authors have affirmed that the monastic life waa 
introduced into this country before the conclusion of 
this century. But monachism does not appear to hava 
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prerailed miich bere before the ensuing eentnry. TUi 
kind of institution began to be adopted in Italy and 
Ghiol during the fourth century ; and in the latter coun- 
try Martin of Tours was a great promoter of the 
monastic discipline. 

^ Monkery/' says Bishop Lloyd, '^ began in the eastern 
parts, as all the antients agree ; and even there it was 
not until the time <^ Dioclesian's persecution." But 
what had its rise in a time of persecution and distress^ 
was afterwards adopted from choice; on account <^ili 
supposed tendency to wean the affections from this 
world, and to promote holiness and heavenly mindedneu. 
Hence many betook themselves into deserts and solitary 
situations to spend their time there, at a distance from 
human society, to be free both from the allurements and 
the cares of the world. 

This disposition prevailed greatly in Syria and in 
Egjrpt, where the monks of St. Anthony soon gained 
celebrity; for he was the first who formed regular com* 
munities in that way, and laid down rules for the direc- 
tion of their conduct. The whole east in a short tim^ 
was filled with a set of men who, abandoning all human 
connexions and concerns, wore out a languishing life 
amidst the hardships of want and various kinds of suffer- 
ing, in order to arrive at a more close communion with 
God! 

The monastic order was distributed into two distinct 
classes, of which one received the denomination of 
OntnobHes^ the oth^ that of Eremites. The former 
lired together, and made up one large community, under 
a chief whom they called ^^Aer or abbot ^ which signifies 
the same thing in the Egyptian language. The latter 
drew out a wretched life in perfect solitude ; and were scat- 
tered here and there in caves, in deserts, in the holloivs 
of rodu^ siidtered from the wild beasts only by the cover 
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of a miserable cottage^ in which each <me lired seques- 
tered from the rest of his species. 

This kind of life had been adopted previous to the 
Christian aera, by many of the heathen devotees, or con<« 
templative persons; and is in great vogue among the 
Hindus and Mohammedans of the east to the present day. 
W. Maurice, in his Indian antiquities, has given a most 
dismal account of the Hindu penitents. 

But these Eremites are to be distinguished from such 
characters as Easily Chrysostom^ and J'erom«, who retired 
from the noise of the world for the purpose of devoting 
themselves to learning and piety. 

From the east the monastic life was brought into Italy. 
^' From Italy, more especially from Milan, it was brought 
into France by the famous St. Martin, who seated him« 
self first near Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, and was af- 
terwards made Bishop of Tours. He founded a mo« 
nastery about two miles from that city, according to Sul- 
picius Severus, who has described this form of monastic 
life ; and from whom it appears that his success was so 
great during his life time, that near two thousand monks 
were present at his funeral. From this plantation of 
St. Martin's in France no doubt it was," c^erves the 
learned bishop, '^ that monkery came over first into these 
i8lands«"*-^B. Lloyd's Historical Account, p. 154, 

Towsu^is the middle of this century Kebius (St. Keby 
or Kybi), the son of Solomon, kingof Cornwall, flourished., 
After living a life of study and piety for twenty years at 
home, he went into France, where he continued for a con- 
siderable time with the venerable Hilary, Bishop of 
Poictiers. " There," as an old author says, ^' he laid 
himself out in every sort of attention to the bishop, iri; 
order to procure his good opinion. At last he obtained 
from him that ordination on which his soul was m 
ttrong^y bent ; and was evea ki pirop^ time afterwarcb 
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consecrated bUhop by liim." He continaed to residfl^ 
at Poictiers as the assistant of the goodbishcqp, until the 
death of that holy man, in consequence d which event 
he returned home. About A. D. 264 <he troubles of 
the times, and the awful state of his fiunily, induced 
Kebius once more to quit his native coun^^ although 
he was heir to the Cornish sovereignty. His brother 
Melyan was murdered by a near relation, and his 
nephew was also destroyed by the same spirit of unna- 
tural ambition^ These dismal events obliged him to 
abandon the land of his fathers, and migrate to a dis- 
tant clime. He first made his way to that port in 
Wales, since then called St. David's. Here he did not 
continue ; but crossed the channel to Ireland^ where he is 
said to have taken up his residence for four years. It is 
probable, from that dreumstancej Christiamty had been* 
planted in Ireland, as Kebius does not appear to have 
migrated for the purpose of converting heathens to 
Christianity, but rather to seek a place of repose and 
devout retirement on a small island where he erected an 
oratory. 

Being probably disturbed in the secluded spot of 
which he had made choice, he removed to the opposite 
coast, and fixed bis seat near the western promontory of 
Anglesea, called Helj/headj or, as the Welsh term it^ 
Cor Gybf ; that is, the choir of St. Kybi, of Keby, a name 
given to the place from the institution of a religious 
nature there first established by this saint.' '' There," 
says Leland, " he fixed his abode ; and a humble one at 
first: but the prince of the island, in pity to the poorness 
of it, liberally presented him with a castle, which stood 
in the very vicinity. In consequence of this donation, a 
•mall monastery was formed within the castle, which 
was afterwards called from his name, Caer Keby^ or 
Keby's castle. At this time," subjoins Leland^ << (in th# 
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rei^ of Henry VIH.) it ha$ canons or prebendaries in 
it ; and exerts, a {Jeasing: hoRpitality to persons passings 
over to Ireland."., , :r 

As to the name of the spot, it may have been called 
both C6r Kybi^ and Caer Gybi; the one refeirnng tp its 
religious appropriation, and the other to an ancient fort 
erected there. 

While Keby lived at the Hea^^ a holy man. of the 
name of. Sciriol spent his time in a similar manner, jat 
the eastern extremity of thie island, oa a. small islet 
called Priestholm, . near Beaumaris. Th^se two saints 
used to bold weekly meetings at a. place called Clorach, 
near the town of Llanerch y medd. " From the circum- 
stance of Seiriors travelling westward in the morning, 
and eastward in the evening; and Keby, on the contrary^ 
always facing the sun ; they were denominated 

** Seiriol fif^ a Ckjfbi felyn;' 
'* Seiriol the fa^r, and Keby the tawnj.*' 

These saints. are erroneously stated by Mr. Owen to 
have lived in the sijttb, century instead of the fourth. — 
See Whitaker's Cornwall, Vol. II. p. 38. 56. and Usher 
p. 411, and Rowland's Mona. 

Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, was a zealous advocate 
for the Catholic Faith ; and he appears to have had consi- 
derable intercourse with the churches of Britain. He 
wrote some treatises in confutation of the Arian doctrine. 

There were a few more excellent characters, both in 
Gaul and Britain, though many parts of Britain werQ 
but dimly enlightened during this century ; and Christ^ 
ianity was far from being generally established thoughout 
the island. The regions of Caledonia were hardly yet 
visited by the Light of the Gospel; and this will appear 
more evident in pursuing the history of the following 
century. 

From the time of Maximum the Romtfn Brittons werci 

TOL. II. o 
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e<mtin«ially tnnoyed with the inroads of Xhmt eMlnies, 
frho lived in the parts of the island imsubdited by the 
Romans. The native ferocity of these clans, their 
footed enmity to the Romans, and their lore of pltinder, 
Ihstigated them to distress the provincials. Hordes of 
Irish also infested the coasts of Wales; and some of 
them settled in different places. These disastrous eventti, 
thmg with the dissensions among the Britons themselves, 
^ded to bring the churches into a very distressing static ; 
so that by the beginning of the following centary the 
di^se of Christianity was greatly on the decKne; and 
heathenism was gaining ground among a pe<^l6 moek 
addicted to superstitious practices, and with fificidty 
brought to submit to the yoke of the Gospel. 

Druidism, although formally proscribed by the Ro^ 
mans, and opposed by Christianity, was still adhered to 
in the secluded parts of the country, while even too many 
who professed the true religion were more Heathens than 
Christians at heart. We cannot find there were any 
men of a truly apostolic spirit in this age, who nobly 
Mood up in behalf of the gospel ; and like burning 
luminaries diffused the knowledge and practice df its 
benign religion among their countrymen. 

Those among the Britons, who were enrolled among 
the Roman citizens, and acquired the language and the 
literature of the empire, which was now noiniiia]^y 
Christian, were possessed of many advantages over those 
who still remained under thie more immediate, govern'^ 
ment of their own princes. The latter enjoyed but little^ 
cultivation, either in civil or t<ri^ious matters ; and it fid 
doubtful whether they had yet the word of God among 
Aem in their native language, if they had any Chrislaaa 
worship at all, except among the Silurian Britons. 

Our accounts of the state of religion in Britain^ during 
this age, are very confused ; and there is reasiHi to 
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ihaA even tlie ferms of Chrisdaiiity were not ^^erally 
adopted within the province. The luxury and tihe 
heirthen propentities (^ the Roman Brtlona, and the 
rude iercen^ss of the natives, presented r^ry powerful 
obstacles to the spread of the religion of Christ The 
rd^KMis characters ^f the age were more disposed to 
flee from the world than to combat its vices and its errors, 
and bear an open testimony for the truth of Christ 
^uA were Kebius, and others. 

Mr. Whilaker has been very severe on Dr. Borlasi^ 
because die latter gentleman supposes Christianity to 
have been introduced at Jt later period into ComiwaU 
•dum into some other parts of South Britain; and that it 
aaet with so obstinate an opposition front the inveterate 
propensity of the people to the Druid superstition^ that 
it was with great difficulty it took root at all. Mr. 
Whitaker bas removed some chronological errors of 
the Doctor ; but there appears too much truth in the 
affirmations of that author. It may be admitted that 
Solomon the Regent^ or Lord of Cornwall, was nomi- 
nally a Christian ; and we see that his son Kebius was a 
zealous Christian in his way ; — ^but why should he leave 
his native land to go and live at Poictiers in France, if 
Christianity were not in a low state at home ? The dis- 
mal tragedy acted in the family of Kebius shews how 
little Christianity there was in Cornwall in that age, and 
how slender its influence. As Kebius renounced royalty, 
his brother Melian became King of Cornwall. Melor 
was the son of Melian ; and Haurilla, the daughter of 
Rivold, and born in Devonshire, was the mother of St. 
Melor. Rivold, son of that Rivold, and the brother of 
Haurilla, became the murderer of his brother Melian, 
and the invader of Cornwall : he deprived his nephew 
Melor of one foot and one hand. This Melor had been 
brought up in a monastery ; he, at the suggestion of his 

o8 
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imcle RivoId| was murdered by his own fo6ter-(ather| 
Cerealtine.* 

Such a complieation of villanies meeting in the mur« 
der of Melor, the son ot a king, and a king himself in 
consequMice of the death of his father, and a Christian, 
as bred up in a monastery, induced, says Whitaker, 
the Christians of Cornwall, his and his father's sub* 
jects, to consider him as a martyr in their mindsj and 
to rank him as a martjrr in their calendars. There 
are many similar instances in British history, of inno« 
eent sufferers being ranked among the martyrs, and 
canonized as saints, although they bore no particular 
testimony on behalf of religion. It was thus, in a sub* 
sequent age, with Edward, the son of Edgar, assas- 
sinated by the queen, his step-mother, A. D. 978. 

* I.eland*s Itinerary, life of M elor See Wbitaker> Cornwall, 
ToLl.p.981. 
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CHAi^TER V. 



The History of the British Church during the Jifth cen* 
iury. Account of Pelagius-^the rise and progress of 
his -errors. 



The beginning of this century was remarkable for the 
disputes respecting the peculiar tenets maintained by 
Pelagius; and his adherents. At the head of those who 
opposed him, and stood in defence of orthodoxy, were 
the celebrated Augustine, Bishop of Hippo in Africa ; 
and Hieronymus, generally, called St. Jerom, a person 
Df great learning, and whose name is highly celebrated 
for his skill in Hebrew literature, and his Latin version 
of the Bible. Both these holy men, for such they have 
been . considered, whatever may be thought of their 
general piety, and transeendant abilities, appear very 
deficient in that kind of wisdom which St. James consi- 
ders as essentially connected with meekness and gentle- 
ness. Pelagius, it will be acknowledged^ notwithstandr 
ingthe irascibility which has been looked upon as an 
essential ingredient in the composition of a Cambrian, 
conducted himself with greater coolness, and displayed 
a greater share of good manners, than his opponents. 

As the British churches were deeply implicated in 
this controversy, I think it not irrelevant to the design 
of the present work, to give some account of Pelagius, 
and the errors attributed to him. In doing, this I have 
principally to depend on the learned pdinftte> to yifhoia 
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I am so deeply indebted throughout the whole of theM 
ecclesiastical researches. 

As to Pelagius himself, it is generally agreed upon by 
authors of antiquity, that he was a Briton : but as to the 
affirmation of certain writers of a more modem date, re- 
specting his being one of the monks of Bangor, (mean- 
ing Bangor Iscoed in Maelor,) there is a mistake 
which is easily detected. The monastic institution 
being hardly yet introduced into Britain,, he could not 
have been a member of any monastery; although in the 
progress of this century many of those institutions, 
known among the Britons by the name of Bangor$y were 
either founded, or newly regulated. But Bangor in 
MaeloT tm the rirer Dee^ or as it was after called B m ngw 
Dunod^ from the prince who (bunded it, was not kilowt 
until the ensuing century. 

One of the earliest institutions for theological leaming, 
in this island, was probably that at Lantwit MqfOTj or 
JLaniUut^ so called from Iltutus, after he was set oyer it 
by Garmon. At that place called Caer Wargam^ die 
Emperor Theodosius, according to some old Britiah ae« 
eounts, had established a seminary of learning iiv the 
preceding century, soon after the defeat of Maximus^ or 
about A. D. 388. At such a place Pelagius may hkn 
received the rudiments of his education. This person's 
British name was Morgan^ or perhaps Morien^ which^ m 
it signifies maritime, or bordering on the sea, may lunw 
been easily latinized into Pelagius. The county of 
Morgannwgy or Glamorgan^ was so called on aceovnt of 
its maritime situatiiHi ; although, according to others^ it 
received its name from one Morgan^ a prince of that 
country. 

This celebrated character was, in all probability, a 
natrre-'of that part of Wales, from whence the name has 
lleeoHid very Mttmon in aU the adjoining counties^ but 
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is liftdAy kBown in North Wales. I may be ojicm^d fei* 
tbe reflEMrky t}i«t the diB^Jkt whieh I suf^oae to hami 
given birth to Pelagius as atill. A«ted for the pronenj^fipi 
of its inhabitsnta U> reiligious controyersy.. That comi* 
try has proddnoed aome emiaent c^itf aeters of reeeot date ; 
of 'siarilar ^endowmeiiti wkh Pelagius ; who wai ad«iire4 
far his leaning and good-d^ortment; and said to be 4 
ann of a subtle and metaphysical genius, even while he 
wms condemned for his errors. He, with many besides 
him, who secluded themselves from the bustle of the 
Wttrld, irom A desire to addict themselves to study, were 
called monks. Such were Basil and Chrysostom^ whom 
inendsli^), piety, and learning, knit together in the 
irtsictest bonds of fraternity. Chrysostom was compelled 
to quit his solitude to undertake the pastoral charge; 
tike important and arduous duties of which he has so 
«bly depicted in, his excellent treatise on the Christian 
priesthood. 

Whatever may be said respecting the errors of our 
ancient Briton, it is but common justice to allow hiin, 
like any other accused party, every plea which candour 
may offer on his behalf: it is, therefore, fair to observe, 
^Mit his most vehement opponents fail to fix a blot on 
ids aaM>ral character. Qrigen, whom he in aome respects 
Tesembled, was r<«iowned for the greatness and extant 
of his learning, as well as the aiost amiable manners, 
wihila his errors wvre neither few. nor small. 

At whttttime P«lagius left the land of his nativity, it 
js not easy to ascertain; but it must have bemi sometime 
•previous to Ae olose of the fourth century. He resided 
"for some time at Rome, where he was greatly respected 
"previous to his being^httrgedwith'maintaining erroneous 
doctrines. 

The ri^ of the Pelagian hereby, according tp 3«de, 
was in the year 3M; biit, ^qt^ordjing ^p both Y^^wus apd 
Usher, not iMitil 406. ITke >laM«p date nfriU^ vmA^v^y 
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bett apply to the time when Pelagius was gc«eratty 
known to avow the sentiments which he had'fcr some 
tinie secretly entertained, and which had been preTioasly 
propagated by Ruffinus. Pelag^us was the author of 
certain works well received even by those persons who 
afterwards opposed him.* He was honoured with the 
correspondence of Augustine: and when the ifiunoas 
John Chrysostom heard of his falling into erroneous 
tenets, he greatly lamented him. In his letter to Olyn* 
pias, and which was penned in his state of exile in 
Armenia, A. D. 405, he thus expresses himself: ^^ My 
grief is great on account of Pelagius the monk: tbiak 
of how many crowns are they worthy who stand un- 
daunted, when we see men who have lived with so mudi 
piety and strictness drawn away." It would appear 
£rom hence that be did not bring his errors with him 
from Britain, whatever there might have been in his 
turn of thinking, which might dispose him the more 
readily to imbibe the opinions which he afterwards pro- 
pagated. 

At Rome Pelagius met with Celestius, an HAerniaB 
Scot; and this man afterwards became his principal co- 
■adjutor, or, as Jerome was pleased to stile him, his 
Cerberus. He became acquainted also with one Julian 
of Campania, who made himself very active in dissemir 
nating his heterodox principles. 

As to Celestius, he himself acknowledged^ at the 
council of Carthage, that he received his doctrine^ con- 
cerning original sin, from Ruffinus ; who, after living 
thirty years in the east, returned to Rome, A. D. 396. 
It was there he was condemned by Anastasius fojr main- 
taining the errors of Origen, but not before he had met 
with many adherents.* 

* Ruffinus translated many of Origen*s treatises into Latm; and 
that atfthor bad^ery Ini^ notionfof ihe-J'ui&ip0u§§a; orfr coa^gal cy, 
of miB.; The Greek Others wevii ftreoaatts akcttors jof that ido«- 
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^^ But it was not into one city," says Jerome, 
^^ that he introduced those blasphemous opinioqs, but 
to the utmost of his ability he spread them through 
the world." 

' RufBnus had been under the tuition of Evagrius 
Ponticus, the Hyperborean, the author of a metaphysv- 
cal work, which held forth the doctrine of impeccability, 
or the . possibdlity of attaining to a state of absolute , 
purity. 

As.Cekstiu8 and Pelagius were so closely linked tOf 
gether, there can be no doubt that their errors flowed 
from the same source: and we see that Cekstius isskr 
bibed his notions from Origen and Evagrius Poniicus^ 
.through the medium of Ruffinus. The notions of the 
two persons in question were not therefore peculiar to 
themselves, but had been sanctioned before by great 
names. 

Origen was sportive in imagination, and greatly at- 
tached to the works and philosophy of Plato. Among 
other fiincies he held the pre-existence of human souls; 
and this alone would tend to destroy. the doctrine of 
original sin. But the principal feature in. the. system 
appears to be certain conclusions drawn from the doc- 
trine of the free-agency of man, the tendency of which 
was to deny the received opinions respecting the con- 
sequences of the first transgression. 

Celestius being a man of a more bold and forward 

turn than Pelagius, the latter made use, of him as his 

agent and right-hand man. It is said that at first he 

only proposed . his doubts respecting certain points of 

doctrine generally received, as if he wished to be more 

• • . » 

trine : hence Origen had many admirerg in the east; and both CeletUiu 
and Peiagiui were treated with greater lenity in the easjk ti^n among 
the/plergy of thp wesUtn or Latin church. 
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lUlj latisfied respecting original sin, and ike neeesnty 
of Divine grace. But after awhile he was bo longer 
aUe to disguise his sentiments ; and then ho met with 
Tehement opposition from all quarters. 

^ These monks," says Mosheim, ^Modied upcm fhe 
doctrijies which were commonly received, coneenuBg the 
corruption of human nature, and the necessity of Dtvino 
grace, to enlighten the understanding and pm^ tha 
heart, as prejudicial to the progress of holiness, of I'jrOM^ 
Md tending to lull mankind in a presumptoous and ftital 
security. They maintained that these doctrines wers 
Mse, as they were pernicious; that the sins of oar first 
parents were imputed to them alone, and M>t to their 
posterity ; that we derive no corruption firom their flJI, 
hut are bom as pure and unspotted as Adam came out 
of llie forming hand of his Creator. That Humkrad, 
therefore, are capable of repentance and araendflMst, 
and of arriving to the highest degrees of piety and 
virtue, by the use of their natural faculties and powers; 
that, indeed, external grace is necessary to excite thieir 
endeavours, but that they have no need of the iatennd 
succours of the Divine Spirit." This is a summary 
of the notions attributed to Celestius and Pelagmm^ and 
]>r. Mosheiin has expressed himself as fitvooraUy mad 
as'SoMy ss he could do, consistently with troth, if the iso- 
counts of ancient writers are to be depended en. 

At the approach of the Goths, A. D. 410, these two 
champions retired from Rome ; and w^Bt into Afriea, 
Wh^re they freely published their doctrine. I^elagins 
l^ft his associate in Africa, and proceeded lubnself.iiito 
Palestine, where he met with Christians from vsrioiis 
countries ; and among the rest with some from Britain. In 
tiM mean while Celestius remained at Carthage, witi^ a 
vi^W of obtainfaig a place among the Presbyters of thst 
city; but his sentiments being investigated, they woi« 
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condemned 9X a council, held there in the year 416, in 
consequence of which he left diat city, and went into the 
east. ^^ It was from this time," says Mosheim, ^^ that 
Augustine began to attack the tenets of Pelagius and 
Celestius, in his learned and eloquent writings." '' To 
him," he says, ^^ is due the glory of having suppressed' 
this sect in its very birth." But some may be disposed 
to think, that these plaudits given to Augustine require 
to be a little qualified; for that celebrated character, in 
the heat with which he opposed the errors of Pelagius, 
was not clear frcmi certain errors of an opposite kind, no 
less pernicious in their tendency. When Che dignity of 
human nature is cried up, and the doctrine of the fidl 
and corruption of mankind is denied or invalidated, we 
can perceive little need of the gospel salvation: but, cm 
the other hand, to deny the free agency of man, and to 
maintain the necessity of an irresistible power in order 
to conversion, is to destroy every principle of moral 
obligation. Some have attributed the doctrine of abso* 
lute predestination to Augustine, while others think that 
it is at least intimately connected with the tenets which 
are held forth in the writings of that Father. The mo- 
dern predestinarians regard him as the early patrmi of 
their opinions ; and some of them are ready to look npon^ 
all as Pelagians, or at any rate as a kind of 8emi-Pelap 
gians, who do not profess the Calvinistic tenets respect- 
ing election and irresistible grace ; with which are ne* 
cessarily associated the doctrine of partial redemption 
and reprobation. When Augustine affirmed that there 
must be fi-ee grace, or we could not be saved; but if 
there be no free will God cannot judge the. world; and 
that He who made us without ourselves, will not save 
us without ourselves ; in saying thus he hit the golden 
mean between o|^osite extjremea. But that eelebrated 
man's warmth too frequently betrayed him into iMets 
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too rigid to be true ; and too bitterly expressed io torn* 
Bist with Christian charity. No eontroyeraies hare been 
more fiercely carried on among persons, who had other* 
wise every cause to respect each other, dian those which 
concern the measures of God's grace, and the fifM 
agency of man. Man being corrupted by his fiiU in 
Adam, and vitiated by sinful habits and practices, seme 
cannot comprehend, and therefore will not believe, that 
be can be saved without the interposition of an irresisti- 
ble operation from above; which others cannot ccmeeive 
to b^ consistent with the state of man, as a rational and 
accountable being. These points, when nicely investi- 
gated, are tenets of [diilosophy and metaphysics, rather 
than of religion ; and it does not appear that there ever 
was any extensive controversy respecting them, iintil the 
disputes of which we are now treating. 

At the council of Carthage the doctrines which Celes* 
tins was convicted of teaching were the following : — 

!• That Adam was created mortal ; and that, whether 
he had sinned or continued innocent, he would have 
been subject to death. 

II. That the sin of Adam affected him only, aod not 
the race of mankind. 

III. That men might be saved as well by the laws, as 
by the gospel. 

IV. That previous to the coming of Christ men were 
without sin. 

y. That new-bom in&nts are in the same state as 
Adam was before the fall. 

VI. That it is not owing to the sin of Adam that all 
mankind are subject to death ; nor is it throu^ the re- 
surrection of Christ, that all men shall rise again. 

VII. That it is posfuible far man to live without, sin, 
and keep the commands of God, imd that withewt 
Divine grace. 
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The aboVe positions must be considered as utterly 
subversive of the Christian religion : but whether the 
opponents of Celestius have fairly stated his cause in 
the above summary it is impossible to decide with 
nicety. But we have some account of the matter in the 
conversation that is stated to have passed between him 
and some of the clergy who composed that council. 
When asked pointedly whether he believed in the doc- 
trine of original sin, or the depravity of human nature^ 
he rather prevaricated: he attempted to turn off the 
question by saying, that he had known some Presbyters 
who denied it; but that as to himself he hesitated what 
to assert. As to the state of infants, he said that he 
considered their being polluted by the sin of Adam ais 
a disputable point, on which he thought one might be at 
liberty without being deemed heretical. 

Augustine was not present at this assembly, which 
was rather of a private or select nature, and to be dis- 
tinguished from one which was more public and general, 
held in the year 418. - 

Pelagius found a friend in John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
who was disposed to countenance him from the resem^ 
blance of his principles to certain tenets of Origen^ to 
which the bishop was attached; and we find that the 
Origenists in general favoured Pelagius. 

At a synod of bishops, which was convened at Jeru^ 
salem, A. D. 415, Pelagius was arraigned, at the insti- 
gation of Orosius ; and a charge of heresy brought 
against him. The accused denied some articles <X the 
charge ; and with regard to others he gave such a turn 
\to the expressions which he had used, that the charge 
was not established, especially as he made a verbal re.- 
nunciation of certain opprobrious doctrines, which he 
was accused of holding. 

The principal point of debftte^ at that timci was the 
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doctrine of perfection or impeccability, as it was called. 
Pelagins explained himself by denying that any 
ean be of his own nature impeccable ; while at the 
tine he affirmed a man might live firee from ein, if he 
desired to do so; because he might obtain that power 
from Ood, if he stroyel and earnestly endeaToured la 
avoid all sin, and to wallL according to the Divine pr^ 
cepts. This was the favourable construction of tlie 
bishop, who adduced the words of St Paul, << Nci /, Imi 
ike grace of Godj S^c^^ with other scriptures; Pehigiw 
assenting with a ^^ Et ego sic credo^ — Such is my belief.^ 
Ho added more, ^^ Let him be Anathema that teaches 
mn may attain to a state of perfect virtue withoiit 
Divine assistance/' — ^Usher, p. 128. — ^Wall, p. 187. 

Pelagitts wrote several things while he was at Jeru- 
salem; but as he composed in Latin, his works were 
more read in the west than in the east, where he resided; 
as Greek was the current language of the eastern 
Christians. 

Soon after the synod of Jerusalem, was that held at 
Diospolis, or Lydda. In this council, as well as the 
Ibrmer one, held at Jerusalem, the fathers, not being ac* 
4{uainted with the Latin tongue, were not capaUe of 
judging of Pelagius's sentiments from his own woAs: 
and two of bis principal opponents were absent through 
indisposition. He appears to have outwitted the divines 
4i this synod, who were fourteen in number; for by his 
adroitness he entirely did away the force of all thtt 
was brought against him, either from his own writings, 
^ those of Celestius. 

With respect to free will, he admitted that Obte assirt- 
ance of God is afforded to all that make a right use 
J>F their power^ by chusing that which is good : btit 
that when man sins, he is in fault through his own #efe 
choice* He ^hoU that the kingdom of heirveii was 
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promised ; that is, that the way of salvation is made 
k&own in the Old Testament : this he confirmed from 
the words in Daniel, ^^ The saifUs of the mM High shall 
inherit the kingdom.^^ With respect to living without 
sin, he confessed ^^ that he had aflBrmed the possibility 
^^ of man's living without sin, and keeping the comitiands 
^^ of Ood, if he would ; but this ability was the gift of 
^ Grod t " but that he had not asserted, << that there was 
^ any man who, from infancy to old age, had never com- 
^ mitted sin ; but that being converted from his sins, he 
^' mig^t, through his own endeavours, in conjunction 
" with the grace of God, live without sin.*' But he did 
not mean to say, ^^ That he was not afterwards subject 
^ to fell." Other things connected with that question, 
and said to be contained in his writings, he denied; and 
being asked if he would anathematize them, he replied. 
Yes, — ^but as fools rather than heretics ; for he considered 
the things alledged as absurdities. 

As to the various things produced from the writings 
of Celestius, he did hot conceive himself bound to stand 
by th^ assertions of another man : but if diere were in 
them any thing contrary to the Catholic doctrines, he dis^ 
owned them ; and anathematised all who opposed the 
doctrines of the church. 

Pelagius having thus satisfied the synod, he was judged 
worthy to be retained as a memfber of the Cath(dic church t 
in consequence of which he boasted that the iynod had 
sanctioned his doctrine, and exculpated him from the 
charge of denyifig the grace of God. 

Attgnstinie wrote to Bishop John, requesting him mart 
mitltitely t^ investigate the doctrines of Pelagius, and 
not to suffer himself to be deceived by his equivocal 
eonoessiond. He sent him that treatise of Pelagits, 
dOMaining th% positionn so much olgected to, with 1m» 
oiwa wodt in t^plf to it. ^ Your Mvereiioe^" tayi 
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Augustine) ^' will now be able to judge what he mms 
^ by the grace and assistance of God, when we olged 
^^ to him that his doctrine is repugnant to the Dinae 
^ graee and assistance. You may then admonish him^ 
<< and pray for his salvation, that he may profess that 
^' doctrine of grace, which all the saints acknowledge, 
^^ when they seek from the Lord for His help to do those 
^^ things which He has commanded them. For neither 
^^ would those things be commanded, but that our will 
^^ and disposition might be shewn ; neither would those 
^^ requests be offered up, but that the infirmity of our 
^ will might be aided by Him who has enjoined thoBft 
" commands." — See Usher, p. 132. 

Augustine gives us some curious extracts from Pda- 
gius^s treatise on free will, in which we may perceire 
more of the metaphysician than the divine. ^^ Here," 
argues Pelagius, ^^ some ignorant persons suppose tint 
we disparage the Divine grace because we affirm that 
it will never perfect us in holiness without the con- 
currence of our will, as if the commands of Grod were 
directed to His own grace, instead of affording the aids 
of His grace to those upon whom He has enjoined the 
things which He has commanded ; in order that, what 
men are commanded of their own free will to do, Hbxij 
might be able more readily to fulfil through grace, 
which we acknowledge to consist, not only in the giving 
of the law, as a rule and directory, but in the assistance 
of God. He assists us not only by His doctrine and re- 
velation, while He thereby opens the eyes of our mind, 
while He represents to us the things that are to come, 
lest we should be engrossed by things which are present 
to us, but in laying before us the devices of the devil^ 
and in enlightening us with the variegated and ineflSdde 
gift of His heavenly grace. Now does he, who aasertv 
these things, appear to you to deny the 



6t doed he not rather maintain both the grace of God^ 
and the free will of man.'^ — See Usher, p. 133. 

At a provincial council held at Carthage, A. 416, 
Pel&gius and Celestius wei'e both condemned. In the 
sadie year they were also condemned in a eouheil held 
sLt Mileyum iii Numidia; 

The dect-ees of these 6otincils were forwarded to 
Rome, which wiis even then stiled the Apostolic see, al^ 
though as yet it made no claim to infallibility; Pope J/i- 
fiocentj who had hithertcr befriended the Pelagian causey 
although unwilling to admit of the charg^e' of heresy^ 
made against Pelagius and Celestius, tipoh a more 
thorough investigation of the whole matter, gave way to 
the Africlin clergy. This prelate #as far from Coinciding 
with the errors of those men; but, relying on the? ac- 
quittal of Pelagfius at Diospolis, hoped he was free 
from the charges brought agsdnst him. But finding, 
upon further e:Saminatioii, that the? African clergy had 
sufficient reason for the Censures they passed, he agreed 
to excommunicate both Pelagitis etnd Celestius. 

Pelagius drew up a confession of faith at large, which 
was sent to Rome ; but Pope Innocent dying that year, the? 
business was brought before his successor, Zosimus. Ce- 
lestius also presented a libellus^ or a work which contained 
a vindication of his doctrine. Zosimus was so charmed 
with the defence made by these champions of heterodoxy^ 
that h^ decided in their fiivour ; and wrote letters ac- 
cordingly to the African clergy, to inform them that they' 
Ought to rejoid^ that these monks had renounced thdr 
^rrors^ and Were now clear from all heresy* But those 
bishops were not to be so easily moved by the fine sub- 
terfuges of the men ; and therefore a more numerous 
and august council was Convened a^ CaAhage, consisting 
of S14 bishops. To their decision Zosimtis thought^ 
]nroper to accede^ so that Pelftgianiam was now fonaaUjr^ 
voir. lU » 
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condemned by both the eastern and the western 
church. 

In the council it is expressed that the sentence of 
Pope Innocent against Pelagius and Celestius was to 
be considered as remaining in force, until they should 
fully and openly confess the necessity of the assistance 
of God's grace through our Lord Jesus Christ, not 
only that we might know what is right, but to enable us 
to perform every act of righteousness : inasmuch as with* 
out it we can neither think nor speak, nor do any thing 
truly holy and pious. 

But as Zosimus appeared to think so well of Celestius^ 
who was then at Rome, it was required that he should 
abjure and anathematize the noxious tenets contained in 
his confession of faith laid before the pope. Thisi' 
however, he did not think proper to do ; for when he 
was cited to make his appearance in order to give clear 
and positive answers to what was required by ths 
African council, he declined thus standing his ground, 
and took himself away from the city. 

The decrees of the council were sanctioned by the 
Emperors Honorius and Theodosius ; and both Pelagius 
and Celestius were banished the empire. 

Celestius still continued to propagate his opinions in 
conjunction with Julian of Campania ; for in the year 
480, ConstantiuSy whom Honorius had chosen as his 
partner in the empire, published his edict against 
Celestiusy but Pelagius is not mentioned. We may in- 
fer that from that time Pelagius, either through age and 
infirmity, or through good sense, of which he was not 
destitute, submitted to the censures of the church. 

** There will ever be this difference," says the in- 
genuous and le(irned Mr. Wall, ^< between a man of 
sense and a thick-sculled man; that the former, if he 
find himself gravelled, will at least have the modesty to 
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^ive over talking, Pelagios, after he was brought to thn; 
contradiction, (from the African bishops and the pope) 
kept silence ; and we hear no more of him. But Celes* 
tius bluridered through all this, and a great deal more : 
when he was excommunicated at one place, going to 
another. And he, after all this, continued to make such 
a noise in the eastern parts, that the heresy which was 
called Pelagian in the west, was there called the Celes- 
tian heresy. After several excommunications in par- 
ticular churches, he was, at last, pronounced a heretic in 
the general council, or meeting of all the eastern and 
western bishops at Ephesus, A. D. 331." 

Pelagius, before that council, was, in all probability, 
no longer alive. He died in obscurity somewhere in 
the east. Thus Bishop Stillingfleet. See his Origines 
Britannicae. 

^ 2. The character and tenets of Pelagius further covsU 
dered; his opponents and friends: his confession offaith^ 
with that of Celestius. 

It has been averred by some writers that it is now 
out of our power to form a proper estimate of the cha- 
racter and principles of Pelagius : his enemies being so 
powerful, and the disputes respecting him being carried 
on with such warmth and acrimony, no fair judgment, 
«ay they, can be formed of the real state of the case at 
this time of day. 

Augustine displayed great warmth of temper, it must 
be admitted, in his opposition to Pelagius and Celestius : 
but he cannot be charged with want of candour, for we 
have no proof that at any time he misrepresented the 
views of his antagonists. He was the friend and admirer 
of Pelagius, before he broached his erroneous tenets 
to the world. Jerome drove on furiously, and shewed 

h2 
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great vimleiice in the controversy ; but Celestias appean 
to hare equalled him. That man he was pleased to caB 
Cerberus,' and Pelagius Pluto: and he very genteeily 
said of the former that he was a Scotch blockhead, 
Scotieit puUibus pra;gravatus ; Celestius being an Hi- 
bernian Scot. The good character and abilities of 
Pelagius were generally allowed by his opponents; and 
we have still remaining those fragments of his vnriting|i 
that sufficiently shew the turn of the man's mind, and 
the nature of those errors which he was charged witk 
holding ; so that it cannot be said we are not now able 
to obtain a fair account of his sentiments. JLe Clere set 
up for his advocate ; but Wall, who has treated the sub- 
ject with great ability, in his history of infant baptism, 
has fully answered his cavUs. Dr. Mosheim does not 
appear satisfied with what he had seen written on tEe 
subject, particularly referring to Usher, Vossius^ Cardi- 
nal Norrisy Garner, Jansenius, and Longueval, the four 
last of whom are Popish writers. He observes, that 
none of these authors have exhausted this interesting 
subject, or treated it with a sufficient degree of impar- 
tiality. But it would be difficult even for this learned 
historian to add much to what Usher and Yossius had 
said; nor can either of those writers be taxed with want 
of candour or impartiality. 

But if the statements handed down to us, respecting: 
Pelagius and his sentiments, are not so completely sa^ 
tisfactory as we could wish ; we may attribute the defect, 
. in a great measure, to that pitiful turn of evading and 
prevaricating, with which he has been too justly charged. 
Pelagius was, in point of wit and learning, equal to any 
of his opponents ; and some of them he fairly outwitted. 
He had an able advocate in John, bishop of Jerus^em, and 
his successor Prailius ; and both Innocentius and Zosimns, 
,the Reman pontifl^ were his friends. The admirers of 
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Origen and Ruffinus were generally his friends: and as 
Pelagius was possessed of a subtle and metaphysical 
genius himself and as it appears master of his temper^ 
Celestius was the counterparty being bold, forward, and 
courageous. 

His two grand opponents are well described by Dr. 
Maclean, the translator of Mosheim : ^^ The learned 
and furious Jerom, who never thought of doing commcm 
justice to those who had the misfortune to differ from 
him in opinion, accused Pelagius of gluttony and intern* 
perance, after he had heard of his errors, though he had 
admired him before for his exemplary virtues. Au« 
gustine, more candid and honest,, bears impartial testi- 
mony to the truth; and even while he writes against this 
heretic, acknowledges that he had made great progress 
in virtue and piety; that his life was chaste, and his 
manners blameless ; and this, indeed, was the truth of the 
matter.*' 

Augustine, in defending the necessity of Divine grace 
against Pelagius, ran into the predestinarian scheme; 
although Vossius affirms, that that father maintained no 
other doctrine than what had been the doctrine of the 
church before, although not so explicitly stated. But 
Augustine is not always consistent with himself, and the 
manner in which he fell into that scheme may be easily 
accounted for. Augustine bad been a Manichean, and 
as such held the doctrine of two original principles, the 
one good, and the other evil : when convinced of this 
error, he was too easily led into the opposite one of a 
fatal necessity, arising from the decrees of God, with 
respect to the salvation of man, .T)iis was th6 more 
plausible to him, as he perceived that tHe gr^at error of. 
Pelagius was the attributing of too mucU to the powers 
of hun^an reason, and the free-agency of intelligent 
beings. He was ^ot metaphysjcifui enpmgl^ to. eonfmte 
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Pelaghis on his own ground, by admitting the free* 
agency of man, and the possibility of every man attain^ 
ing to a state of righteousness, through his earnest en* 
deavours in conjunction with the influence and assistance 
of the Divine Spirit. What led more immediately to 
the adopting of the predestinarian scheme, on the part of 
this great man, has not been generally adverted to. The - 
case stood thus: Augustine and the Pelagians disputed 
on the situation of infants; the one holding thsd in&nts 
were polluted with original sin, and that the church 
baptized them on that account that they might be en* 
titled to forgiveness through the merits of Christ, bap- 
tism being the seal of the new covenant: moreover, 
that without the ordinance of baptism, they must remain 
in a state of guilt; and, consequently, could not be ad* 
mitted into the kingdom. The Pelagians also held the 
necessity of baptism for infants, although they denied 
their being liable to guilt on account of the sin of Adam, 
or on account of any pollution derived from him ; still 
maintaining, that those who died in infency, if unbap- 
tized, could not enter into Paradise. Here then it was 
contested, that those children who, being baptized, were 
saved through Christ, must be considered as elected to 
salvation, while the others were necessarily reprobated, 
as all the circumstances of our birth and death are under 
the controul and superintendence of the Most High. 
See WalL But the error of Pelagius did not consist 
merely in maintaining that infants were not bom in a 
state of condemnation owing to the sin of Adam ; for 
this maybe made a subject of nice discussion : but, with- 
out making him an offender on that account, it is evident 
he did not believe mankind to be fallen into that state of 
corruption, as to need the internal grace and quickening 
power of the Holy Ghost, to renew and to save us. 
" Let him," says Augustine, << once at least own that 
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graee by which the greatness of the future f:lory is not 
only promised to us, but believed and hoped for by us ; 
and by which the Divine wisdom is nof only revealed to 
us, but loved by us; and by which we are not only ad- 
vised to every thing good, but prevailed on to follow it.** 
Then having commented on that text, '^ No man can 
come to me, except the Father, who has sent me, draw 
him, he adds, this sort of grace Pelagius ought to own, 
if he have a mind not only to be called, but to be a 
Christian." 

But the event proved, that he never would consent to 
own that grace wkich begets faith and love in the soul, 
and produces holy obedience. There is nothing of this 
in his confession of fkith presented to Pope Zosimus, 
nor in any of his writings. He acknowledged the light 
of the gospel revelation : but he seems an entire stranger 
to the inward workings of the Holy Ghost, producing a 
saving change in the heart of man. In this his uniform 
^one and accent was not very different to some of our 
modems, who never speak of the operations of the Holy 
Ghost, except it be in a way to explain away every thing 
of that kind, as held forth in the New Testament. 

But many unfiiir and unchristian attempts have been 
made to confound Arminianism with Pelagianism. ^^ But 
God forbid," as Wall observes, <' that all should be 
Pelagians that have not the same conceptions as St. 
Austin on the subject of Predestination : Pelagianism 
has been accounted an heretical doctrine in aU ages of 
the church, and in all particular churches ; even in those 
in which the doctrine of predestination has been va- 
riously explained." 

The Arminians, at the synod of Dort, cleared them- 
selves on this head: and although some, who have gone 
under the name of Arminians, have trod on the very 
verge of Socinianism, as it respects the doctrine of the 
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Spirit's influence ; yet many eminent Aiminian diviiMs 
have displayed the most evangol'cal aentiments. See 
Wesley, on Original Sin, against Pr^ Ta)}or; and Mr. 
Fletcher, of Madeley, op the Fall of Man. 

E(ut for the sattsfaction of the English reader^ who is 
aot vfi possession of ff^all on Infant Baptism, I shall 
here annex some extracts from the writings of Pelagiiis, 
as given by Archbishop Usher, some of whiph are to l^ 
found in Wall. It will appear fVom them how grei^t a 
similarity there exists between the mode of reasoning 
lad opted by our ancient Britons, and some of his coun- 
trymen of the present and the last age. 

His vi^ws of free will he thus states: ^^ There exists 
in us an ability or ci^pacity planted by God as a fyuitfid 
^d powerful principle, by which we may incline to 
either side: this, according as the will inclines, may 
produce fruit of various kind, and which, according to 
the option of him who cultivates it, may either be decked 
with the flowers of virtue, or be deformed with the 
weeds of vice," Then he subjoins, " As we have, there- 
fore, in us the principle of free agency, to be our strong 
and $rm guard against sip, which the Creator hath en- 
doived every man's nature with, we are also through 
his inestimable goodness fortified by his contiau^ 
assjs^npe." 

Although we may not be disposed to censure what is 
,cpntained in the above extrapt, when speaking philo- 
. ^oph^al]y of man ^8 a free-agent; yet, such a descant 
Qfk ithie dignity of human nature, without the least allu- 
sior^ iQ the change and alteration made in mfin by the 
fall, with so vague a reference to the grace of God, be- 
. Sga^k^ ^ mind unacquainted with the pjiancof our salva? 

/> iP^MsiWi^ WJoie^^ shojcl: commentary on St. Paul's 
.^pistle tq t^p Rpm^ns^ fr.om which Usjief gif cib usa^y^* 
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ral extracts. The following exposition of the latter 
part of the seventh chapter of that jEpistle contains 
nothing reprehensible for what it expresses, but rather 
for what is omitted ; and it was there jbie was generally 
faulty. " This, which you apply to the state of the 
apostle, all ecclesiastical persons consider him in that 
place as personating the condition of a sinner, and as 
yet living under the law, who from vicious habits had 
contracted a kind of necessity of sinning, so that when 
he felt inclined to that which was good, his bad habits 
.precipitated him into evil. Under the form of one per- 
son he illustrates the situation of a people sinning while* 
under the old law, whom he shews were to be delivered 
by Christ alone from that evil state, who first forgives 
the sin of the believer through baptism; and then, 
through the imitation of himself, he urges them on to 
perfect holiness, and subdues the vicious habits by the 
example of his virtues." There is no mention of the 
internal operation of grace to counteract the propen- 
sities of fallen nature ; but it is suggested that the ex- 
ample oi Christ's life set before us is sufiicient to lead 
us on to perfect holiness. As he would have it that men 
were depraved owing to bad examples, rather than 
through any inherent degeneracy of their nature ; so he 
^eems to consider the example of Chjrist as the greatest 
assistance to holiness we derive from the gospel. 

In his treatise on free-will he has the following passr- 
^ges : ^' He who runs to God, and desires to be governed 
by him, that is, he whose will acquiesces in the will of 
God, and ..by cleaving to him continually becomes one 
in sptrft with him, as the apostle says; this he cannot do 
but in the exercise of his free-will. This, whosoever 
, improves well, he gives himself up so fully to God, and 
mortifies his own will so coQ^pletely, that he can say 
jjrith the Apostle, I live, yet not I; but Christ livetb in 
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me: he surrenders his heart into the hands of God, thttt 
God may incline as he thinks proper." 

In explaining the apostle's words, God worketh in us 
to will and to do, he says, ^' He worketh in us to will 
what is good, and to work what is good; for while we 
are engrossed by earthly desires, and like brute animals 
delight only in the things which are temporal, he in- 
flames us by representing to us the excellence of future 
glory, and with the promise of its rewards ; while by 
his manifested wisdom he excites our sluggish wilt to the 
love of God, and at the same time he allures us to 
every thing that is good." 

^* Under all this," says the primate, *^ there lies conr- 
cealed a deadly poison, which Augustine, in his first 
book, De Gratid Dei^ hath laid open. This man, when 
closely pressed, we find, acknowledged the internal aids 
of the Holy Ghost : but we may observe in what way 
he did this ; it is all to be applied to the great things 
which are represented to us in the Sacred Records; and 
thus all inspiration is made to consist in that revelation 
of Divine things which is made to us in the Scriptures. 

As a further specimen of Pelagius's mode of reason- 
ing, Augustine has given the following extract, which 
I take from Yossius's History of Pelagianism. He dis- 
tinguishes between the power, the will, and the act : — 
" In the first," he says, " we consider the power; se- 
condly, the will ; thirdly, the action. As to the first, 
the power is in nature ; the will in our determination, 
(inarbitrio); the being actually good in the affection. 
The first, especially, belongs to God, who conferred it 
on his creature : but the other two, that is, to will and to 
act, are to be ascribed to man as proceeding from our 
own choice. There human virtue consists in willing 
and acting ; yea, this is the praise of both man and God, 
for it is he who hath afibrded us the capacity to will and 
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to act ; for that very capacity he assists by the ai& of 
his grace* But that man is capable of both willing and 
accomplishing that which is good, it is from God. The 
one (that is, the capacity,) may exist alone ; but the other 
two (the willing and doing) can never exist distinct from 
the other. Therefore, I am at my liberty neither to will 
nor to do a good action : but I cannot be divested of the 
capacity; it exists in me, even in spite of my opposition 
to it; nor doth nature know any intermission in this 
respect. But a few instances may throw some light on 
this subject. The faculty of seeing is not ours ; but 
whether we make a proper or improper use thereof lies 
with us. And in order to comprise all under one; that 
we are endued with a capacity to act, speak, or think 
aright, comes from him, who hath endued with such a 
faculty, and assists in the exercise of it. But when we 
either do, or speak, or think aright, it is our own act; 
because in all these respects we are capable of pervert* 
ing the capacity with which we are endued : therefore, 
when we assert that man may live without sin, we as- 
cribe the praise to God, who hath conferred upon us 
that power ; for there can be no cause of ascribing any 
thing to man, where the Divine power alone is con- 
cerned." Here Pelagius acknowledges that it is in God 
we live and move ; and he ascribes praise to God fbr 
enduing us with the powers which render us moral 
agents. But here is nothing respecting the influence of 
the Holy Ghost assisting us to overcome evil propen- 
sities, and shake off sin, and to forsake sinful prac- 
tices. Nature appears here to be sufficient without any 
supernatural aid. The misfortune of this man was, that 
he gave himself up to subtle metaphysical reasonings, 
instead of receiving the word of God in its simple and 
obvious meaning. This was the main source of all hit 
errors, as we should more clearly discern were we io 
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possession of the whole of his works. He had studied 
too much in the f^hools of philosophy, and too little in 
the school of Christ. 

It appears that the Pelagians were fond of the Socratic 
mode of arguing ; and delighted in puzzling their op* 
ponents by reducing them to certain dilemmas, firom 
which they thought they could not extricate thehiselves. 
His reasonings on the possibility of living without sin 
are philoisophically conclusive : but they are not sound 
theology, as they do not admit of the low condition into 
which man is fallen, nor the necessity of the special in* 
fluence of the Holy Ghost to enable us perfectly to love 
God, and worthily to magnify his holy name. 

^' Those who deny the possibility of man's living 
without sin must first of all be asked, what is it which 
constitutes the evil of sin? Is it something which is 
avoidable, or unavoidable? If it cannot be shunned, 
then is it no longer sin ; but if it be that which may be 
avoided, then man may live without sin." 

^^ It may again be enquired, whether sin proceeds 
from choice, or necessity? If from necessity, then it is 
no longer sin ; if it proceed from our own wiU and 
choice, it may be avoided. 

" The question is then put whether sin be natural, or 
accidental ? Whether it be an action, or a substance ? 
Ought man then to live without sin, or ought he not? 
If he oughij he may. Then he asks. Is it the vrill of 
God, that man should live without sin, or that he should 
live in sin ?" 

To such queries we may answer, with Augustine, that 
/nap may live without sin, but not of his own powers, 
but through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
Pelagius would never express himself with sufficient 
clearness on the necessity of Divine grace; and when 
upon some occasions he was induced to make a few 
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poncessions in that Way, it appeared by his suhse^uent 
writing that they were only extorted at the time. H6 
seemed to take pleasure in perplexing his antagonist, 
rather than clearly setting forth his own principles, and 
defending them in a manly way. By assuming certain 
positions, he reasoned upon them in a sophistical manner 
to pour ridicule on the doctrine of original sin. Had 
he indeed only objected to the doctrine of infants being 
actually sinM and subject to condemnation, his scruples 
^ould only be recorded as a proof of his superior sense : 
but from the doctrine of man's free-agency he denied 
that moral inability, whereby fallen man is incompetent 
to yield obedience to the laws of God. Iti order to ac- 
count for the general sinfulness of mankind, he con- 
tended that we were sinners by imitation, rather thaii 
from an innate depravity. This doctrine is properly 
condemned in the ISth article of the church of England^ 

The reasoning of Pelagius and his associates we afie 
ready to admit, so far as it is opposed to the doctrine of 
fatalism and necessity, or any kind of creed which affords 
such a view of the fallen state of man as to represent 
him incapable of attending to the light of the gospel, 
and departing from evil, and turning to the good way, 
until he be influenced by an irresistible Divine power. 
In maintaining the fi-ee-will of man, he aimed at sub^ 
verting the scriptural doctrine of our fall in Adam; and 
while he held it possible to lead a life of perfect inno- 
cence, he did not see the necessity of the renewing power 
of the Spirit and grace of God. 

But whatever were the errors of Pelagius, he believed 
those great and fundamental articles of the faith defined 
at the council of Nice, and expressed in its creed, al- 
though it is generally the case in modem times for those 
who deny the doctrine of original sin to deny also th^ 
Diviiiity of the Saviour, and the neeessitj of aton^ment^ 
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But there were none among the ancient Christians who 
denied the necessity of an atonement for the sins of 
mankind. 

The errors of Pelagius may have been exaggerated by 
his enemies; and it is become difficult for us in these days 
to enter nicely into the various points in dispute between 
him and his opponents : but after making every fair al- 
lowance, and admitting that Augustine and Hierome 
may have leaned towards extremes which are the opposite 
of his errors, his stile and manner throughout was that 
of one who corrupted the simplicity of the gospel by a 
vain philosophy. The word of God is the standard of 
our faith ; and in speaking on divine subjects we should 
take heed to speak like the oracles of God. 

As a piece of curiosity, I have inserted here the 
JLibellus Fidei^ or Confession of Faith, which Pelagius 
presented to the Bishop of Rome for the vindication of 
his doctrine. It may be observed that it slighly passes 
over the most objectionable points. I subscribe to the 
sentence which Wall has pronounced on this production ; 
and give it my reader, as he says, for the credit of our 
country, and of Pelagius as an ancient Briton. 

^^ St. Austin always speaks of him as a man of extraor«* 
dinary capacity and accomplishments ; and one whom he 
should much admire, were it not for his heterodox 
opinions. And the works of his that are left shew 
him a man of very good parts. There are none left 
entire but this and a letter of his to Demetrias. Both 
that letter is as polite and (as Orosius expresses it) ela- 
borate a piece as any that age afforded ; and also this 
confession of his faith is as handsomely and learnedly 
penned as any of the creeds drawn up by private men 
of that time, whereof there were many ; save that he does 
not speak home of that point of which he was questioned. 
And yet though these are by much the most ancient. 
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pieees extant that, ever were written by one bom in our 
country, they have never yet been published in our lan- 
guage."— See WaU, 2d edition, 1707, p. 200. 



§ 3. Pelagius^s Confession of Faithy sent by him to 
InnocentiuSy Bishop of Rome. 

We believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
ail things, visible and invisible. We believe in the 
Liord Jesus Christ, by whom all things were created ; 
very God, the only begotten, the true Son of God, not 
a made nor adopted one, but begotten : of one substance 
with the Father ; which the Greeks express by oi/^oaciov : 
and in such a manner equal in all things with the Father 
that He cannot be inferior, either in time, or degree, or 
power. And we acknowledge Him that is begotten 
to be of the same greatness as He is that begot Him. 

And whereas we say the Son is begot of the Father; 
we do not ascribe any thing to that Divine and ineffable 
generation : but do mean that neither the Father nor the 
Son had any beginning. For we cannot otherwise con- 
fess the Son to be eternal ; unless we do also confess the 
Son to be co-eternal : for He is called the Father, as 
having a Son ; and He who ever was a Father, ever had 
a Son. 

We believe also in the Holy Spirit, very God, pro- 
ceeding from the Father, equal in all things with the 
Father and the Son, in power, in will, in eternity, in 
substance. Neither is there any degree (or graduation) 
in the Trinity ; nothing that can be called superior or 
inferior; but the whole Deity is equal in its perfection: 
80 that except the words that signify the propriety of 
the Persons, whatever is said of one Person, may very 

well be understood of all Three* 

1 
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And asj in confutation of Ariusj we say, that the sub-' 
stance of the Trinity is one and the same, and do own one 
God in Three Persons; so, avoiding the impiety of Sa»' 
bellius^ we di8tihgui8h Three Persons expressed by their 
property: not saying that the Fs(ther is a Father to 
Himself, nor the Holy Spirit the Spirit of Himself; but 
that there is one Person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. For we acknow«* 
ledge not only (several) names, but also properties of 
the names, that is. Persons ; or, as the Greeks expresi^ 
them, Hypostases. Nor does the Father at any time in- 
clude the Person of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit; nor 
again does the Son or Holy Spirit receive the name or 
Person of the Father; but the Father is always Father^ 
Son always Son, and the Holy Spirit always Holy Spirit: 
so that they are in sub^nce (essence) one; but they are 
distinguished by Persons, and by names. 

And we say, that this Son of Grod, who, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, inherited eternity without 
any beginning, did, in the end of the world, take upon 
him, of Mary^ who was always a virgin, perfect man of 
our nature ; and the Word was made flesh by taking 
manhood to him, not by altering His Deity. 

And we do in such a manner hold that there is itf 
Christ one Person of the Son, as that we say there are 
in Him two perfect and entire substances (or natures)^ 
viz. of the Godhead and of the manhood, which consists 
of soul and body.* 

But we do hold that our nature, capable of sufferings 
was so assumed by the Son of God; as that the Divinity 
did remain incapable of suffering, t^or the Son of God 
suffered (not in appearance only, but really,) all thoee 
things which the Scripture speaks of; t. e. hunger, thirsty 

* I omit two artidef, wherein certain confused and impieui M^ 

« - ■ 

tioiu of the ancient heretics are eondenmed. 
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Weariness, pain, death, and the lik^ : but he suffered in 
ihat tiature which was capable of snffering ; not in that 
nature which did assume, but in th&t which was assumed; 
For the Son of God is, in respect of His Godhead, in- 
capable of suffering as the Father; incompre^faensible as 
the Father; ii^yisible as the f'ather. And though the 
proper Person of the Son, that is, The Word of God, 
did tak^ oil Him humanity capable of suffering; yet, the 
Godhead of the Word, in its own nature, did not suffer 
any thing by the inhabiting of the humaiiity; as did not 
the whole Trirtity, which we must of necessity confess to 
be incapable of suffering. The Son of God, therefore^ 
died, according to the Scriptures, in respect of thtft Which 
was capable of dying. 

The tUrd day H^ rose a^iri. He ascelided into heaven. 
He sits on the riight-hknd of God the Father : the sSime 
nature of flesh still remaining in which He Was born and 
suffered; in which He als<$ rose again. Foi* the nature 
of His humanity is not extinguished, but is glorified; 
being to continue for ever with thi^' Divinity. 

Having, therefore, received fi*om the Father the power 
6f all things in heaven and eatth, He will come to judg« 
the living and th^ dead; that He may reward the just, 
and punrish the sinners. 

We do efll believe the resurlfection 6f ftie flesh,- iii 
such a manner as to say, that we shalt be restored again 
in the same truth Cor the selfsame) of our members, in 
which we are now ; * and that we shall for ever remain 
fiuch as we shall be once made after the resurrect!^. 

* This the ^criptara ddes not require ut to believe. The iiig<eiiiouf 
mibd of Origen couid not brook the notion that this b^y, in the 
gross, would be raised up in Ihe last day. We shall have such a body 
as Infinite Wisdom shall deem proper for the heavenly state. It is'' 
Arange ths^the nan, t(rfao 6eld a doctrine lO contrary to that of tbf ' 

Vol-. II. I 
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That there is one life for the saints ; but rewards dif- 
ferent according to their labour : as on the other ride 
the punishments of the wicked shall be according to the 
measure of their sins. 

We hold one baptism^ which we say ought to be ad- 
ministered with the same sacramental words to infants* 
as it is to elder persons. 

We receive the Old and New Testaments in the same 
number of books f as the authority of the Holy Catholic 
church doth deliver. 

If after baptism a man do fall, we believe he may be 
recovered by repentance (or penance). 

We believe that our souls are given by God, and we 
hold that they are made by Him ; j: anathematizing those 
who say that souls are, as it were, a part of the substance 
of God. We do also condemn those who say that the souls 
have sinned in a former state, § or that they have lived in 
the celestial regions before they were sent into bodies. 

Scripture and of the church ia other respects, should here be so un- 
philosophically orUiodox ! 

* The translator has the following note, which should be sttended 
to: — St. Hierom had said, that the Pelagians must either own that in- 
fimts are baptized for the forgiTeness of sins, or else make two bap- 
tisms. Pelagius was, therefore, forced to say as he docs here. And 
Celestius, in his draught of faith, gives this reason why he grants that 
infants are baptized for forgiveness of sins, " That we may n»t uem 
to make two sorts of baptism.'' 

f The canon had been agreed upon long before this time, compris- 
ing the same books which are received by all the Protettaat chnrdMS. 

X Pelagius did not hold the traduction of the soul, as Austin and 
others did : there have been many disputes on this point — See Flav^ 
on the soul; Watts on the ruin and recovery of mankind; aad 
Fletcher on the fallen state of man. The doctrine of the soul coming 
immediately from God, makes original sin appear the more intricate. 

S He renounces the opinions of Origen with respect ta the 
istence of souls. But some of his party held those opinions. 
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We do also abhor the blasphemy of those who say 
that any impossible thing is commanded to man by God; 
or that the commandments 'of God cannot be performed 
by any one man, but that by all men taken together they 
may. Or that do condemn first marriages in compliance 
with ManichcBus; or second marriages in compliance 
with the Montanists. 

Also we do anathematize those who say, that the Soi\ 
of God did tell lies by the necessity of the flesh (or the 
weakness of his humanity/) ; and that because of the hu- 
man nature which He had taken on Him, He could not do 
all things that He would.* 

We do also condemn the heresy of Jovinian, who 
says, that in the life to come there will be no differ 
ence of merits (or rewards); and that we shall have 
virtues (or graces) which we took no care to have 
here. 

Free-will we do so own, as to say, that we always 
stand in need of God's help : and that as well are they 
in an error who say, with Manichasus^ that a man cannot 
avoid sin; as they who affirm, with Joviman^ that a man 
cannot sin. For both of these take away the freedom 
of the will. But we say that a man always is in a state 
in which he may sin, or may not sin; so as to own our-, 
selves always to be of a free-will; t. e. capable of either 
good or eoiL 

* He refers to some things which Hierom had said, and which he 
thought subjected him to sncli an imputation. Christ said, lean d9 
notking of m^Meiff and He told His brethren and kindred that He was 
not going to the Feast of Tabernacles; bui whem. Bi^ brethren were 
gone tip, then He aUo went up to the feast. Thus Christ, as man, 
could not do what. He would, independent of Bis DiTinitj; and He 
did that which at one time He purposed not to do. But Hierom re- 
proached the Pelagians with boasting that they could do whaterer 
tiiey pleased, as they held that man might live without sin, if he would. 
Pdagius here retorts. 

I S 
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TUi, he assures Pope Innocent, was Us folib, which 
he bad learned ia the Catlu^ic church, and bad always 
Md. Celestins also presented a similar confessicHiy of 
which only some fragments are preserved; but be speaks 
▼ery boldly on' the subject of original sin. The follo#« 
iBg extract is taken from St. Augustine^s treatise o» 
original sin, as given by Mr. Wall. 

^ We owa that infants ought, according to Ae rale of 
the universal church, and according to the sentence of 
die gospel, to be baptised for forgiveness of sins, because 
oar Lord has determined that the kingdom €^ heaven 
cannot be baptized on- any but baptized persons : which^ 
because it is a thing which nature cannot give, it is ne« 
eessary it should be given by the liberty of grace. But, 
when we say that infants are to be baptized for forgive- 
Bess of sins, we do not say with such intent as that we 
Would seem to confirm the opinion of sin being by de^ 
rivation (or propagation), which is a thing fill* from the 
Gathdiic doetrine. For that sin which man commits is 
Hot born with him ; because it is demonstrable thai ski 
is not by nature^ but by choice. Therefore, it is both 
proper to own the former, that we may not sei^Bi to 
lindte two sorts of baptism ; and also necessarj to gii^ a 
caution about the latter, lest, cm alcouat of that or« 
dinance, it be averred, to the reproach of the Creat<nr^ 
that eviris by nature conveyed to a man before it ht' 
acted by him." 

Tlic strei^b of the argutaent consisia in representinif 
the contagion of original depravity in an infont^. as ao' 
tnally sinful. Where the inielUgent powers BorenrntfiA, 
in exercise, sin can hate no actual existence, tber^behi| 
lio law violated, not even in purpose of intentidtt. AH 
infant cannot be subject to the displeasure of the Divine 
Jjegislaitor as it respects individual responsibility; but 
an infant as the offspring of sinful pirrntni^ and dgnoeadt^ 
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from 'the first trans^eseora, may be sidgect to certain 
penalties, and in that sense need remiasion^ 

Augustine, Hierom, Prosper, and otiiars, were strenu* 
ous and unremitting in tbeir ^ideavours to oouateraet 
the contagion of the erroneous tenets of Pelagius. But 
this man had many friends and abettors ; and the Catholic 
doctors found great difficulty in stopping the progress of 
those tenets, both in the eastern and the western churches. 
Their opponents trod on the verge of fatalism ; and, in- 
deed, the subjects ii) dispute were very intricate, and 
the contentions were warm and vehement on both si^es, 
They sometimes fought in the dark, not properly under* 
standing each other's meaning, nor having compassion 
on each other's infirmities. Thus the chureh was in dan* 
ger of becoming a sort of Pandemonium ; where tbt 
great poet represents the failed angels involved in thi 
ma^es of endless disputation : 

They reatoned kigb 

Of Proyiddncr, fprekqowlod^e, will, aodfttot 
Pix'dfate, free-will, foreknowledg^e aksolat0| 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

Pelagius's confession was accompanied with a letter , 
in which he says that, in what he has advanced on tbe 
subject of free-will, he considers man so situated that be 
is at liberty either to sin or to refrain from sii^ ; but that 
in all good works we must receive Divine assiitanoe. 
This power of free* will, he affirms, that he held equally 
to exist in all men by nature, whether they be Christian!, 
Jews, or Heathens ; but that in Christian! alone it is 
aided by the grace of God. " They, therefore, are to 
be judged and condemned, who, while they are endufd 
with free-will through which they may attain to fiutb, 
and be fitted for the reception of tbe grace of Gci, 
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make a bad use of the liberty .with which they ar« 
endued : but those will be rewarded who, through the 
proper use of their free-will, merit the grace of God and 
keep His commandments. 



S 4. Spread of Pelagianism in Gaul and Britain. En- 
quiry whether Pelagius had imbibed his erroneom teneff 
from the principles of the Druid philosophy/. 

In the year 425, the Emperor Valentinian set forth 
his imperial mandate to Patroclus, archbishop of Arlts, 
and primate of the Gallican churches, enjoining all the 
bishops of his province, who favoured the Pelagian 
heresy, to be convened; and provided that within the 
space of twenty days they refused to revoke their hetero- 
dox opinions, they were to be expelled, and other or- 
thodox persons to be preferred to their cures. Previous 
to this time Pelagianism must have taken deep root in. 
that country, so as to cause a general alarm among the 
clergy. 

About that time one Cassian became the founder, it is 
said, of the Semi-Pelagian doctrine in Gaul, where it 
appears to have prevailed to a considerable degree, un- 
der the sanction of some venerable names, as there were 
several who disproved of Pelagius's tenets, and, at the 
same time, could not enter altogether into the views of 
Augustine. Among these was the famous Vincentius 
Lirinensis, the authoir of the Commonitorium, or Rule 
of Faith, and brother to Garmon, or Germanus, of 
whom we shall soon have to speak. Hilary, bishop of 
Aries, was also a favourer of that cause, and was com- 
plained of to Augustine, who employed his pen to the 
last to silence his opponents, if possiblft^^^ltod could not 
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be satisfied that any man of eminence should, in the 
least, differ from his decisions. The errors of the Gal- 
lican clergy may be judged of from the tracts which the 
learned bishop published at this time, being in defence 
of predestination and perseverance. Augustine, in the 
heat of his disputes with Pelagius, adopted the scheme 
of absolute predestination ; and they who did not coin- 
cide with that part of his creed were considered ques- 
tionable as to their orthodoxy. 

We read of two eminent men in Britain, or who at 
least were Britons, Fastidius and Faustus ; and both 
these have by some been accused of Pelagianistn. This 
charge against Fastidius is brought by Cardinal Norris, 
in his history of Pelagiunism ; but with little reason, as 
Bishop Stillingfleet has shewn. He is stiled by an an- 
cient writer Britannorum Episcopus, bishop of the 
Britons; and, according to some, was the Archbishop 
and primate of Britain. He has been represented as a 
man of great wit and eloquence, an excellent preacher, 
and a person eminent for his piety. 

As to Faustus, although a native of Britain, he is 
spoken of among the Gallican clergy, unless he was a 
descendant of some British family that went over in the 
time of Maximus. In a letter of his to Ruricius, he 
speaks of himself as a stranger, who, through the kind- 
ness of his patron, found a home in the land of his pil- 
grimage. " He was one who attained a wonderful re- 
putation," says Stillingfleet, " both for piety and learn- 
ing ; atid his name was preserved among the saints in 
the calendar of the Gallican church. He was bishop of 
iZ/es, in the year 462. The council of Aries fixed upon 
him as the most proper person to draw up their senti- 
ments in the great points then so much agitated about 
predestination and grace. Faustus wrote some things on 
grace ^.nAfree^willy in which it is thought he was dis- 
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poied to ^o&tradict Sl Augustine's doctme ; and tiiii^ 
rather appears to be the case firom a passage taken Grgm 
that work of his : '' That if it be true that some ar^ 
predestinate to life, and others to destru/ction, as a cerr 
tain holy man ha^ said, we are not bom to be judged^ 
but we are judged before we are borii/' According ^ 
^nich a doctrine Faustus conceived '' there can be no 
equity in the day of judgment/' 

Even in Augustine's lifetime there were persons ^bo 
parried the doctrine of predestinatipn farther than he 
intended ; and this occasioned some warm disputes. 
^^ Some," he complains,?' did so preach up the grace of 
God, as to deny free-will ; and, consequently, to say thai 
jQod, in the day of judgment, would not render to men 
according tp their works." Others asserted, ^^ That our 
free-will was assisted by the grace of God, that we may 
know and do the things which are right : that the Lord^ 
when He comes to render to every man according to theiff 
works, may find our works good, which He hath prepared 
^hat we may walk in thepi. And they, said he, who 
judge thus do judge rightly." This was in acipord witlj 
that famous saying of his : " If there be no grace, therB 
can be no salvation ; if there be no free-wiU, there can 
be no day of judgment." A vindicator pf St. Augustine 
admitted very judiciously, " That man is possessed of 
free-will, but wounded by the ffdl, and only recoverable 
by the grace of Christ.'?— See Stillingflpet, c. 4, 

It was not probable that the disputes between th<B 
disciples of Pelagius and the Catholics, or the Orthodox, 
should subsist long in Gaul without finding their way 
to Britain, when, we consider the contiguity of pne to 
the other, and the continual intercourse between them. 
We have no reason to believe that Pelagius eyer re- 
turned to his natiye country, or indeed to any part o|^ 
^he west^ after his cpndemnQ.tion in so poany councils. 
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It 18 probable ^e diad ia obseurity in the east, ftp 
Stillingfleet has observed; 3ut the person vkI^o is saidi 
by ecclesi^ti^al writers, to h^ve first diffused the Pela- 
gian tenets in this country, was AgricoU, son of Seve- 
rianus^ a GaUican bishop* This is the acpount of Bede 
and others : and iia to the time and occasion of this per* 
$on coming oyer^ nothing is said; but Qisbop 6tiUin||- 
fleet's conjecture seems very probable, that this person 
came over in consequence of that severe edict of tim 
Emperor Valentinian, A. D. 4S5, as before noticed. It 
is equally probable that others came over at the sam^ 
^ime ; but whatever countenance and support this eyent 
might have giyen to th^ Pelagian cause in Britain, so as 
pow to attract the notice of the continental churches, it 
pan hardly be thought that our island should continue so 
long unpolluted with the errors of a man who was a 
pative of the country. Britain w^s now deserted by the 
Romans, ever since the year 410, owing to the imperia) 
forces being called home to the defence of Italy, against 
those incursions of the barbarians which threatened^ 
what they afterwards effected, the overthrow of the em« 
pire. Under those circumstances the Emperor Honorius 
i^ent to the states of Britain, enjoiqing them to defend 
themselves, and maintain their own independence. Thus 
situated, the churches of Britain were reduced to a state 
in which they had little communication with Rome; and 
what was doing among them was little known abroad, 
until the doming over of those refugees from Gaul, who 
found a welcome reception among ^ people always 
wavering, and fond of novelty. 

Before we proceed to consider the measures pursued 
for the suppression of Pelagianism, by the assistaj|ee of 
some of the Gallican clergy, we think it necessary to ad- 
vert to the ciyil history of the British nation ; only we 
sl^i^l first take some notice of what has been lately adr 
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vanced respecting the origin of Pelagianisro, by some of 
our Cambro-British antiquaries. 

We have seen that Pelagius's fault was that he 
magnified the powers of reason, and the energies of the 
human will, in opposition to the humiliating truth that 
our nature is in a fallen state, and that nothing but the 
special grace of God can rescue us from such a state, 
and restore us to the image of God, in which the first 
man was created. Pelagius, or Morgan, being a Briton, 
some late writers* have attempted to account for his 
peculiar tenets from his having mingled with his religion 
certain metaphysical subtilties of the lore of the Druids. 
From the pliilosophy of those ancient sages of our 
country, it appears that they entertained very high no- 
tions of the powers of the human mind ; but whether these 
speculations were the original philosophy of the heathen 
Druids in remote ages, or the refinements of a rather later 
period, may admit of some debate. They were ccmd- 
dered by ancient authors, it is certain, as being possessed 
of a kind of philosophy, which contained the rude linea- 
ments of certain doctrines held by Pythagoras, the same 
as form part of the dogmata of the Hindu Brahmins. 
From the tenaciousness of the old Britons of every thing 
connected with the remote traditions, of the country, and 
the unbounded influence the Druid priests and bards 
had over them ; the speculative reveries of that order of 
men would continue to interest the curious, and its su- 
perstitions be venerated among a Semi-Christian popu- 
lace, long after the formal abolition of heathen idolatry. 
The generality of the people were but very partially in- 
structed, even in the forms of Christianity, in the age of 
Pelagius. 

* See Mr. Owen^s Cambrian Biography, article Morgan; and a 
sketch of the history of religion among the ancient Britoni, drawo 
up by Mr. William Kichards in the Theological Repository for 1807. 
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It was agreeable both to the policy and the refinement 
of the Romans to explode the rites of Druidism, while 
the light of the gospel exposed the gross absurdity of 
Polytheism and idolatry. But neither the Roman 
power, nor the superiority of the Christian religion, 
would easily overcome the attachment of the people to 
the superstitions of their ancestors. But if it be true, 
what some have affirmed, that the Christian clergy 
were selected from among the Bards, then we may 
easily conceive that their former notions, in many 
respects, would give a strong tincture to their new 
religion. 

An ingenious author does not scruple to aver that 
the objects of their old superstition had their vota- 
ries, at a later period than this, not only among the 
Bards, but among the great body of the British nation. 
The same author is justified in saying that the profes- 
sion of Christianity was, at that time, very imperfect 
among the Britons. " That many of the populace were 
disciples of Pelagius" is too evident : but that his doc- 
trine may be traced to ^^ the heterogeneous tissue of 
Druidism, blended with a few shreds of Christianity,'' is 
a conclusion which remains to be cleared up. 

That the Pelagian sentiments may possibly have 
gained admission the more readily in Gaul and Britain, 
from their affinity to certain tenets of Druidism, cannot 
be controverted. But there are considerations which 
incline me to hesitate whether Pelagius imbibed his doc- 
trinal errors firom the Druidic or Bardic lore. I would 
beg the reader's attention to the following particulars ; 

1. Morgan left his native country when a young man ; 
and he lived some time at Rome in great repute before 
he was charged with unsound doctrine. 

2. We are told that the errors, propagated by himself 
and Celestius, were previously taught bj^ Ruffihup. 
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phyttcal boaioiur, mud drawing improper inferences fironl 
the doctrine of man*8 free-agency. 

It niiBt, therefore, be upon the most superficial 
ground that it has been stated, <^ That Britain was con* 
sidered as the nursery or fountain head of this heresy — 
That it does not appear that any change had taken place 
in the &ith of the British Christians, or that it had be- 
come materially different from what it was while Pela- 
gius was at Rome/* As to what immediately follows, 
the reader may compare it with the evidence already 
produced from the most respectable authorities: ^' Nor 
does it iqppear that he had imbibed any new opinions 
ainee he had gone abroad (at least not any of the hetero- 
dox kind) ; or that he had sent back disciples to dis- 
kte new tenets among his countrymen, aldiough 
ideas have been held out by the generality of ecde- 
■iantifal Ustorians, both ancient and modem." 

FitMn what high authority Mr. W. R. takes upon him 
to conti«dict the generality of ecclesiastical historians, 

wo we mot iolbrmed; nor is it emsy to comprehend from 

whence a man oui derive his acquamtanoe with the aiiairs 
of the ancient church, but from history. It is not affirmed, 
certainly, by historians, that Pdagius seat disciples to 
disseminate his tenets among his countrymen. He was 
Pi^^l^ly sank into obecurity, if not dead, before th^e 
was any stir made as to those opinions in Britain. 

We have already enquired how fiur it is probable that 
Ae doctrines in question owed their cMigin ^ to a tine- 
^^''^ oi Ornidism, imbibed from a I<mg intereourse with 
^^votaries of that ancioit institution; many of whmi, 
*•■» time imnmnorial, had become proselytes to Christi- 

'''*^t many of the old British Christians were tinc^ 

Wwl with a predUection for thdr old supmtitiws, we 

^vn too much reason to beBcve; and to this we aie to 
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attribute their instability. But to assert, as this writer 
and an eminent antiquary have done, that the Pelagian 
doctrine was the received doctrine of the British church 
before Pelagius, is setting up their own word in opposi- 
tion to all antiquity : but if the church was in so half- 
Christianized a state ; then, indeed, such a doctrine has, 
from thence, less sanction to uphold it than of just op- 
probrium as being the curse of a people whom it was so 
difficult to bring over to embrace Christianity, unmingled 
with a corrupt tincture of heathenism. Let those, there- 
fore, who are for exalting the dignity of human nature, 
in opposition to the necessity of Divine Grace, like 
Pelagius^ consider what a view this give us of a system 
of doctrine which is but a mixture of Heathenism and 
Christianity. He wha denies our fall in Adam cannot 
consistently believe in our restoration through Christ. 
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physical humour, and drawing improper inferences front 
the doctrine of man^s free-agency. 

It must, therefore, be upon the most superficial 
ground that it has been stated, ^^ That Britain was con- 
sidered as the nursery or fountain head of this heresy — 
That it does not appear that any change had taken place 
in the faith of the British Christians, or that it had be- 
come materially different from what it was while Pela- 
gius was at Rome." As to what immediately follows, 
the reader may compare it with the evidence already 
produced from the most respectable authorities: ^^ Nor 
does it appear that he had imbibed any new opinions 
since he bad gone abroad (at least not any of the hetero- 
dox kind) ; or that he had sent back disciples to dis- 
seminate new tenets among his countrymen, although 
such ideas have been held out by the generality of eccle- 
siastical historians, both ancient and modem." 

Prom what high authority Mr. W. R. takes upon him 
to contradict the generality of ecclesiastical historians, 
we are not informed; nor is it easy to comprehend Grom 
whence a man can derive his acquaintance with the affiiirs 
of the ancient church, but from history. It is not affirmed, 
certainly, by historians, that Pelagius sent disciples to 
disseminate his tenets among his countrymen. He was 
probably sunk into obscurity, if not dead, before there 
was any stir made as to those opinions in Britain. 

We have already enquired how far it is probable that 
the doctrines in question owed their origin ^^ to a tinc- 
ture of Druidism, imbibed from a long intercourse with 
the votaries of that ancient institution ; many of whom, 
from time immemorial, had become proselytes to Christi- 
•nity." 

That many of the old British Christians were tine* 
tured with a predilection for their old superstitions, we 
havje too much reason to believe ^ and to this we are to 
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attribute their instability. But to assert, as this writer 
and an eminent antiquary have done, that the Pelagian 
doctrine was the received doctrine of the British church 
before Pelagius, is setting up their own word in opposi- 
tion to all antiquity: but if the church was in so half- 
Christianized a state ; then, indeed, such a doctrine has, 
from thence, less sanction to uphold it than of just op- 
probrium as being the curse of a people whom it was so 
difficult to bring over to embrace Christianity, unmingled 
with a corrupt tincture of heathenism. Let those, there- 
fore, who are for exalting the dignity of human ' nature, 
in opposition to the necessity of Divine Grace, like 
Pelagius^ consider what a view this give us of a system 
of doctrine which is but a mixture of Heathenism and 
Christianity. He wha denies our fall in Adam cannot 
consistently believe in our restoration through Christ. 
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The spread of Pelagianism into Briiiun. The Hme 4^ 
the country during the latter end of the fotMh and he-* 
ginning of the fifth century. 

Having discussed the nature of tltose tenets, turarallf 
tscribed to oat countryman Pelagpius, and collected irliat 
^dcbtmts have been left us resp(ectin^ the man, we might 
now tuili our attention t& the history <)f the British 
churches ; itnd particularly inquire hoW lar oar Britons 
were infected with flie errors of their countryman 
Pelagius; and what means were uked to restrain the 
spread of Pelagianism among them. 

But before we proceed with the history of the churchy 
it will be necessary to take a survey of the civil and 
political occurrences, which relate to the ind^rsions 
of the neighbouring 6&rbarous tribes frotii the north ; 
Events which' ultimately led to the introduction of the 
Saxons, and their subsequent establishment in Britaiifi 

Various attempts were made by the Rohiansto exteh(l 
their conquests over the iVhole of the island; and of 
this they seem, at one time, fo have entertained a strong 
hope: but, after the death of Severus, this was ahan-' 
doned, and the province extended no' farther than the' 
Clyde and the ]|^orth. The country, southward of those 
boundarie!^, strengthened by forts and rampart^, as far 
as the great Roman wall in NorthlBimberland, was the 
scene of fr^quenf contests between the natii^es and^the 
Koman Britons. The rude and' unsubdued Gliledoiiiatf»^ 
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frequently over-ratothiBtt part of the province, and Were 
joined by many of the fiferce juatiyes; "'Wha were itftdle* 
rant of the Roinan yoke; 96 <hat during' Ihe Idst^period 
of the Roman ascehdan^ytn'the'iBlatid, the; cbtihtFy b^ 
tween the two walls was reht>uheed by th^' iili]|^riiil' 
forces, not that tfc^ had eVer eoihpleftely yubjtfgkted it^ 
for then there had bift^n Ho lie&d 0t «reetin^ tfte'rsthipart 
of Adrian, succeeded by the^^eat wall of ^i6Vcfl«te. • 

The Caledonian warribr^^ sVji^ ' barbarians by the- 
imperial writet^, aiid desi;rib^d in'the'ln^st Mgtitfal 
colours by Oildab, ^as -fierce'maritttding^ daf^es, tbake a 
very different appearance iln* the podihs -ascribed to 
Os^ian, whdn their triumphs Orer the lords of the wofM 
9^te celebrated. The success of the son of CoMhal,' 
after defeating the Roman force, nfnder Cairacalla, the 
son of Severus, is celebrated by the Caledonian muse-^ 
(^ Who comes firom the land of strangers with )iis 
thousands around hiai ? The sml^beam pours its bright 
stream' before him; his hair meets the wi^d of 'hisliills. 
Who is it "but Comhal's son, the king of mighty delscts! 
He beholds his 'hills with joy; he bids a thbttsAnil 
voices rise. Y^ have fled over your fields, ye sohs'of 
th^ distant Ifthds! The king of t&e world sits in his 
ball? and hears of his people's flight/' Bu!t Wfe haVe^ttot 
ndw to q>eak of those bra^>CaIedMvl»MP%l|(SMg?i)l 
defence pf their own country, but of their descendai^ts, 
rushing down like a cataract. upon the civUized.BritonSi 
despoiling them of their property, ravaging tiieir fertile 
plains, and tanking a sport of dltiughter and- bloodsheds 

The baiMiitti that infested the Ro^to 'ftt<dvillte/^^tti« 
generjally kndwn under the name of' I^^d'^M 
The former were the inhabitants jot '^iffth ^rtfain^ 
imd particularly on the Easterp coast;, ik^ latter yir^f 
originally from Ireland, and had •fettled 09 the westera 
shores of Caledonia, and must be.^ljiiglisg^^shfidivemLtlMi 

TOL. II. K 
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primitiTe iDbabitaitts of that country. Tlie coast. i^ 
Wales was greatly annoyed by the Irish tribes^ who 
committed frequent depredations, and sometimes settled 
in considerable force^ in different parts of the country^ 
until the martial spirit of the Cymry was roused^ and 
by joint exertions the foe was expelled. 

As the Scots are supposed to have settled in Ai^le 
about the year 320, this will account for the union be- 
tween them and the Picts, in their incurskms upon the 
province. The first incursion o( any consideraltde. mo- 
ment that we read of happened about the year 960.. In 
an attempt upon the province at that time they were 
speedily routed by the approach of the Roman fiurces, 
by t^hom they were, compelled to make a hasty retreat, 
but not before they had obtained considerable plunder 
from the inhabitants.* 

In the year 364, South-Britain, was exposed to a 
i^ious incursion from tho: marfuiders of the North, 
under the name of the Picts, the ' Scots, and the Atta- 
cotti. The Picts are now mentioned as^consistio^ of 
two nations, the Deucaledonians and Jtbe Vecturones : 
and as to the Attacotti, they were a wild race of High- 
land people from the country bordering on Xioch Lo- 
piond, of whom St. Jerom gives a dismal account, in- 
fprming us that he had seen some of those people in the 

* ♦ The Picts are the Gwydhel-Fichti of the old Welsh writelrs, and 
are sbmetimes called Brithwyr ; and it appears pretty endent from 
Mfreral passages in ancient writers, that they ware eatted PMi hy the 
Bxmiaiis, aa a people that still continued in that midnrilixed state, in 
W^pch they found all the Britons; and thus their name aavett as 
habits distinguished them from the proyincial Britons. Udber, Uoyd, 
and Stillingflcet, following Bede, hare contended for the Somdinarian 
6rigin of the Picts ; while Camden, Whitaker, Henry, SmoUet, and 
iPPhersori, regard them as the genuine natiyes of Caled<lnia. Hiere 
^reiti' dbtricts of South Britain that were ready eaoi^ to eoakiee in 
My attmul^i to oppofe the Aomaa po wer. 
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imperial army) in his youthful days; and that the coxa* 
mon report respecting them was^ that human flesh was 
deemed by them their most delicious repast. 

While Britain was thus over-run by die depredations 
of the rude tribes of Caledonians^ joined by the wild 
Hibernian rovers, the Franks and Saxons alsa came 
and pillaged the coasts, so that the whole island was in 
a flame. It required, therefore, a powerful foree^ led 
by some great commander, to repress the depredators, 
and to rescue the province from its calamitous situation. 
It is difficult for us to conceive how so large a territory 
should so easily be laid waste and over-run, without the 
supposition that the great body of the inhabitants were 
not well-afiected to the Roman government; and if they 
were become a dispirited people that felt they had no 
country of their own to defend,, we can easily account 
for their pusillanimity. 

In order to rescue the proviiice, the Emperor Vkleh- 
tinian sent over the celebrated Theodosius, father to 
the great emperor of that name. The geileral took 
with him several bands of Roman veterans, and lost no 
time after his landing to meet the enemy. In his march 
from Sandwich tb London, he defeated several parties 
of the barbarians; released a multitude- of captives; 
and after distributing to his soldiers a small portion of 
the spoil, he restored the. remainder to the rightftd 
proprietors. The citizens of London recmved tl^ hero 
with exulting joy as their deliverer ; and, by hisconsum^ 
mate skill and bravery, he soon routed the invaders^ and 
drove them home. By pursuing hi? conquests, Theo- 
dosius restored the country, between the^ two walld, to 
the Roman empire; and gave it,, in honour of the em- 
peror, the name of Yalentia.* He diligently restored 
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the ruined cities, and made the fertifiofltioBs secure, 
after redcuin^ every part of the province •from the hands 
of a cruel and rapacious enemy. 

• :^!Th6 valour and prudence of this able and fiolitical 
general raised him to high estimation in Britain, which 
he left in such a state of defence as to provide for its 
tranquillity for many years. The first interruption of 
this hi^pyistate of things was occasioned by the adher 
renee of the Britons to the standard of the usurper 
Maximus, who in the year S81 aspired to supreme 
power. 

Maximus, a Spaniard by birth, had the -couHnand of 
the imperial forces, which he led forth with great success 
against the Picts and Scots, who were seldom quiet for 
jmy length of time. By these actions he gained popu-? 
liurity both among the Roman troops and. the natives, 
whom he further attached to himself by mftrrying into an 
illustrious British family. Haying taken tJie vesolution 
of setting up for himself, he mustered a lavge bcdy pf 
troops, partly Roman, and partly, if not mostij^ Britiab ; 
find with these he crossed the seas intd Gtoidy - wh i er e he 
ipet with but little opposHien; for HJMi^nkj'dfGuvl rer 
ceived him with joyful acclamations, • wfailh^ 1h» indolent 
Gratian, then at Paris, seeing his standard fanalBm by 
his troops, fled precipitately towards Lyons, widi )a train 
of ooily three hundred horse. There he wds delivered 
into the hands of Andragathius, master of ^e-^fKvalry 
c^ithe usurper. The death of the enp^PoT w«8* 'fol- 
lowed f by the death of one oi^his mostpow^rfitliJBfmeraJh, 
M^Uobaudes, kbg of the Fi^nte. The suodasaes of 
Af aximiis, emboldened him to make pikipoflals: to tke 
Kmpf^pr /Fheodoisius, who governed tlie'-Bafit* > Tkat 
Paipevor.jlbun^' it necessary to dissemble UsirtMntmeot, 
and to accept the alliance of the tyrant, the murderer 
of his benefactor; At the'swit^ tiijae it was stipulated 
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that Maxinpitis shouU content himself with the countri^ 
on this side the Alps, whereby he was slcknowledged 
Emperor of Britain, Gaul^ Spain, and Germany. 

Had Maximus remained satisfied with this ample ter- 
ritory, he mig;ht have ended his days in peace ; but he^ 
aspired to the entire empire of the west. Hid marched' 
over the Alps into Italy, and bid &ir at one time for' 
8ucces&: but Theodosius hastened from Constantinople' 
to quell the tyrant. A fierce conflict in Pannonia de-'- 
cided.the fate of Maximus, by giving Success to the arms 
of Theodosius. Maxiipus fled to Aquilidia in Italy ; bu€* 
he had t scarcely reached « that city when he was sur^- 
rounded by* his victorious enemy.' The* indigtiaticm of 
the people, and the disafieetibn of the doldrers, conspired' 
\m deliver him up to his fate« He Was conducted' lihe a 
malefactor to the ciamp of Theodosius, who abandoned 
him to the rage of his soldiers, by^ whohi hid head ^va^ 
Severed from his body« Such was the cind of Maximus, 
whose ambition was not only ruinous to himself, but to 
the country where he first set up his title to ^otereign 
power, for he drained Britain of her warlike youth, and 
left her a prey \.o the inroads of her bflrfoaris^n neigh-^ 
bours, A.D;388. 

The native Britons^ who hi^ followed Maximus td 
the continent^ were not present at either of the two ea^ 
gagements whi^h decided th^'&te of their ady^nturous 
leader. Maximus had a son nan^ Victory bovn of a 
British lady, add t6 whom he eixpected the Brltdtis 
would be ardently attached. This youth headed an army 
who engaged in defending the' caiise'6f:tMe usurper and 
his son, in Gaul ; but the son shared the misfortunes of 
the father, for the British troo^ wer6 defeated, and 
Victor fell at the head of them. In this most pitiable 
<;ondition they bad been left exposed to the insults of 
li triumphant enemy^ forlorn and destitute, until that iri 
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their wanderings, they found an asylum in Armorica or 
Britany. This account has been contradicted, most 
strenuously, by the French historians, who deny tlmt 
our insular Britons formed any settlement on the con- 
tinent, until after the Saxon invasion. But whether it 
was firom this circumstance, or rather from subsequent 
events, that the British race obtained a decided predo- 
minance in the territory of Armorica, we shall not take 
upon us to decide.* 

We shall not, therefore, detain the reader here, in 
either controverting or defending what has been com- 
monly asserted, as to the establishment of a dynasty 
among the French Bretons, under Conan Meriadoc, 
and the princes who are said to have succeeded him, 
from the year 384. The statements of the British chro- 
nicle on that subject are of considerable antiquity ; al- 
though the Abb^ Yertot, and other writers, will not 
admit of the coming over of the insular c<^ony . before 
the invasion of the Franks, nor allow that tiie Bretons 
were ever independent of that people. Of this, how* 
ever, we are assured, from our most ancient documents, 
that, of the large host that followed Maximus, none re- 
turned home; we must, therefore, from the nature of 
the case infer, that they obtained settlements somewhere ; 
and tradition states that it was in Armorica. The con- 
nesdon between the Cambro-Briton» and the people of 
Armorica was of v^ ancient standing, as appears by 
the languages of both peojde, which are so nearly allied 
even in this remote age. 

Canarif Lord of Meiriadoc, or the region of DenlHgh, 

* See Vertot Histoire de BretoB»-*Diicoiin preliminaire. Thai 
author being determined to espouse the hypothesis, of the dependence 
ofBritany on the French crown firpm the time of Clo?is, seems too 
partial to be alto^^ether depended opon, even by those who are rather 
sceptical as to the affirmations of GeoflBry of Monmouth. 



wad nei^ew to Eudaf, or Octavius, Lord of Ewias; 
^hose daughter Elea was married to Maximum. This 
Conan is said to have obtained a territory in Armprica 
for himself and his countrymen, and to be succeeded by 
princes of the same race. These were probably chief* 
tains that had power over a small territory, comprising 
a part of Britany, and not the whole of that extensive 
province ; which, it is probable, was never strictly inde- 
pendent of the Romans, nor afterwards of the Franks: 
EmtfTy who is mentioned as one of the Armoric sove- 
reigns, was nephew to Germanus, or St. Grarmon ; and 
his country was, in all probability, that which includes 
the Dioceses of St. Paul de LeOfi and Yannes, where 
the language of the natives is radically the same as that 
of the principality of Wales.* 

The disordered state of Sotith Britain, in consequence 
of the emigration of the flower of the British yduth to 
the continent, and the disasters that there befel themj 
as well as the absence of the Roman legionaries, left the 
country once more exposed to the ravages of the extra- 
provincial hordes, assisted by the Hibernian Scots. To 
augment the evil, it is said, in the British Chronicle, 
that the emperor Gratian, in order to harass his rival 
Maximus, had incited many of the Scandinavian rovers 
to infest <he north of Britain. Whether those barba- 
rians, who, in the present instance, fell upon the pro^ 
vince, were fi'om the highlands of Caledonia, or froiia 
certain districts betweeri the Solway and the Clyde, can- 

* Britany includes several districts, which a certain author, 
whom I cite from memory only, enumerates to be eight. In three of 
these the ancient Breton language is generally the popular dialect^ 
in three more, both French and Breton are ipoken promiscuously } 
in the remaining two the French, and not the Breton, is the po- 
pular language. There ii the same Variatioii in the couaties <A 
Wales. 
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not be. decided ; but their numbers were great, and theif 
ravages carried teiror and dismay wherever they ad« 
vaixced. The wordi^ of Gijidas express, ^^ That now ther 
country beipgleft destitute of all its soldiery, and so vast 
a portiqn of it3 youth, and the remnant of the inhabit'^ 
ants being unac<^U9tomed to war ; they were infiested by 
two safage and furioii3 tribes, the Scots from the nordi'' 
west (a.Circio)y and the Picts from the north, by whom 
tl^ey were spoiled, groaning under their ravages for 
many years." This was the first of the three terrible 
devastations described by Gildas^ We see that although 
the provincial Britons were at time» oppressed by the 
Roman officers ; yet, being now civili25ed,.and put in pos- 
sesjrion of the comforts and conveniencies of polished life, 
all their affairs were so intimately blended with the Ro" 
man interests, that they now considered the lords of the 
world as their fathers and kind protectors. Britain was 
also considered as a province of that impcNrtaBce, that the 
imperial court . regarded it with no small solicitude* 
The death of Maximus once more restored it to the Ro-^ 
man empire ; and after some delay, occasioned by the 
particular, posture. of affairs, it was restued from its ca- 
lamitous situation. 

The emperor Theodosius ordered succours to be sent 
to Britain ; but these did not arrive until after his deaths 
as may be conjectured from the words of Gildas, that 
the Britons groaned for many years under their distress; 
and, .according to Richard of Girencester, it was not 
until the year 396 that the supplies arrived; and this was 
the year after the death of Theodosius. It was now 
moriB than ten years from the death of Maximiis, and 
the province must have been sadly desolated by the in- 
cursjon^ of the barbarous tribes; but this delay may 
have, been occasioned by the perverseoess of rival offi-* 
cers, aiming to set up the standard of independence^ 
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Imtilit wtis.re8Ql¥6d'to'fiubiiiit entirely to the imperial 
sway. 

The commaiiil of'theleg^MW for the protection offiri*s 
tain, oranather the direction of the whole affaijr^ devolved 
on the eelebrBted Siilicho / hiit that great soldier and 
statesman did^not dome over to the island in person, as 
may be in£»ved from liifi important station o£ guardian 
to the sons of Theodosiiis, the young princes Arcadius 
and Honorius. 

The muse of Claudilm celebrates the deliverance of 

Britain, the priuse of which is ascribed to Stilicho. 

i 

/ r - 

Me quoqiij^ Tjcipi^pereuntem gentibus inquit 
Me juvit Stilicho, totam cum Scotus lerneu 
Movit et infesto spumavit remige Telhys 
lUiUs eS^'uin ciirig, ne tela timerem 
Scotica, lie Pictnm tremerem, ne littore tfttor 
Prospicerem dubib Tenturum Saxoua Tenttt. 

The Roman legion, having driven the enemy put of 
the province, were called away by, some exigency, ac« 
cprding jto Gildas ; but not before they had given proper 
instrqction to the Britons how to act ; and, among other 
things, ordered them to form a rampart from sea to sea 
for their defence, or.Tatherrto repair the wall of ^nifa- 
nine^ or! Oreeme*sl](yk€^ .which ran from Dnnbarton on 
the Clyd^i acrrOBs Stirlingshire^ to the JFbr^A. this, the 
old historiap says, the Britons of that, quarter did. with 
turf rather than w^^ stone, for want of,skill Jn masonry. 
This wall running acrosi^, from sea to sea^f that is, from 
one estuaxy to the other, .was designed to repel the in«« 
cursions afvt)ie Highlsuader^ r but, without; prcfkei? ga^ri- 

* Jussit conttruere inter duo maria trani tninlam mumm, ut esset 
arcendis hoitibui a kurbft mstrttcUis terirori GmhBfquetniamini. Qui 
Tulgo irrationabih abtquoi jrectorei fiictttfy non taia. l8piiU>us quam 
ceipitibui, non profiiit»/,.ii * 

9 
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sons and braye soldiers, it could never effect that intui- 
tion, although it had been made of brass. 

Bede mentions the remains of that fiunous rampart 
being conspicuous in his age. It began at aknost two 
miles' distance from the monastery of Abercmwmg^ that is, 
a place at the mouth of the river Corrofi, where now 
jibercom castle stands, not fiur irom Blacknen: running 
across the country (near the line of the present great 
canal) it terminated near Kilpatrick^ within about two 
miles of DtmbriiUm^ called anciently Alcluydy and Caer* 
Alcluj/dj and in the Ossianic fragments Bal^bluiha. 

The state of the Roman empire was now such that it 
was assailed on all quarters by Barbarians, who had 
learned the art of war from the Romans, whose power 
they thought themselves competent to dispute. About 
A. D. 400, the legion stationed in Britain was ordered 
over to the continent, to increase the force necessary to 
repel the Huns, with the furious Alaric at their head. 
Claudian refers to this ; for, after noticing the various 
force of the empire that was mustered together, to effect 
the defeat of the monarch of the Huns, he mentions the 
legion, which had been stationed at the extremity of 
Britain to repress the ferocious Scots and Picts.* 

The Roman force being withdrawn, the old depreda- 
tors from the north were not long quiet '* They re- 
turned in their accustomed manner like hungry and vo- 
racious wolves, (says Gildas), breaking into the sheep- 
fold, and destroying all before them with remorseless 
fury.'* The Britons, having neither skill nor courage, 
it would appear, to oppose their enemies, were in danger 
of becoming an entire prey to them. The Romans had 

* TeaiteteztremiilegiopneteBtaBiiUhiiiit 
Qbb Scotd dat fnena tracif ferroque noUtai 
Perl^t ezan^ei Picto moriente figoru. 
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not accustomed the native Britons to the use of arms^ 
except a few whom they incorporated as auxiliaries in 
the Roman armies ; and since the usurpation of Maxi- 
mus, they were, it is probable, become more cautious in 
that respect. The barbarians, in their first progress, 
would also have the opportunity of compelling numbers 
of the rude peasantry to join them, while the inhabitants 
of the towns and cities, enervated by luxury and sloth, 
trembled at the approach of those savage marauders. 
In this miserable state, they dispatched ambassadors to 
Rome, to implore the succours which their ancient pro- 
tectors were capable of affording them. Their pitiful 
tale was attended to by the court of Rome, which was 
now becoming rather indifferent to the situation of Bri- 
tain, from which they had latterly derived but little be- 
nefit ; and they had sufficient employ for the troops else- 
where, m the present state of the empire. Troops, how- 
ever, were sent, who hastened to the scene of combat 
with all possible speed, which Gildas describes in his 
stile of rude eloquence. The acliievements of the Ro- 
man legion, upon their arrival, are depicted by Gildas 
in a manner peculiarly his own : ^' The Romans, being 
affected, as niuch as it was possible for human nature to 
be, with the tragic narration of the Britons, fiew like 
i^e eagle through the air, like a swift horse skimming 
over the plain, or a ship making his rapid course over 
the waters : thus they, with the greatest velocity, sud- 
denly came upon the enemy before he was aware of their 
approach; they make them feel the keen edge of their 
weapons ; and the dreadful slaughter which ensued' was 
like the force of the mountain torrent, augmented by the 
fi-equent tempestuous currents, and overflowing its chan- 
nel with its sonorous meandering, and raised aloft with 
furrowed ridge and angry front (as they say), wonder- 
ftdly foaming up to the clouds ; (while the pupils of the 
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eyes, although often relieved by the convolutioiiB of the 
eye-lidsy are obscured by the sparkling refractioiis) until 
at onee it is swallowed up in the vortex that receives it : 
in like mann^ our glorious allies swiftly chased over 
the sea the hostile bands^ if any of theifi indeed had 
fbom to escape." 

This sketch of mountain scenery, as Mr. Turner calls 
itj is indeed ih a style rumbling, rough, and^ fierce, like 
the object described. There is a rude gnmdeur in the 
conception, although obscured by the badness of the 
Latinity ; and one thing ought particularity to be ad* 
tended toy that Gildas, in all probability,- was a British 
Bard, which accounts for the turgidity of his style. If 
is no implausible supposition, that Gildas wrote in his* 
own native tongue, and that his pieoe was afterwards 
translated into Liatin, as it bears a great sinularity to 
the style of a translation. 

The Britons were no sooner freed from one plagut 

than they were infested by another ; for, upon the death 

of the emperor Honorius, the Roman troops^ who were^ 

elated it would seem with their late successes, broke into 

open mutiny, and proceeded to eleet. an emperor for 

tbemsetvesy Three persons were within the space of 

three Inonths, successively elevated to the>dovereign dig-* 

nity. They bald a pretext tor tius, from the successful 

irf uptions of several nations from the north of Europey 

who crossed the Rhine into. Gaul, and, threatened Bri« 

tain itself. Stilieho, the bulwark of the empire,- ilrhile 

he was defending Italy against . the barbarians, wagr 

charged with secretly conniving at their apjNroaches^ in' 

order to augment his own glory by their defeat^ and.te 

induce Honorius to admit his son, to partake with himr 

of the imperiitl dignity. That great minister, intoxi-' 

eated with ambition, was now hast^ning to his do^mfall/ 

involving hath liimiislf and.th^ empire M ruin.- ^Vhtf 
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double dealing of his ambition/' says Turner, ^^ excited 
invasions wiluch he wished to have the merit pf repressing ; 
it introducod the barbarian hordes into the. provinces, 
who quitted them ilq mcMTQ; it occasipned,; rebellions 
irhich completed the debility of th^ imperial govern- 
ment ; and it paved the way for, the complete ieiLtinetion 
jof the western .empire." 

The person who was .first honoured ivith the title of 
emperor of the Roman-British army was rone Mar4ius$ 
but he was quickly deposedy.cmd Grfitiany eitUed Ora- 
tian Mun/ceps, was fleeted in his -stead.' But the sol-* 
diers, s.upposing they had the same power to unereqjte gs 
they had to create, not being pleased with their new 
sovereign, softer he had reigned four months, deposed 
him, and then put him to death : whether this was done 
through the envy of individuals, pi* because of pjleged 
pisconduet,. is not stated. A soldier of the name of 
Constantino. was then made the subject of their cl^pice) 
his name alone being, regarded as a>uspieious/ 

This Constantino appears to have possessed some por? 
tion of energy and t^lent^ He trained many of the Bri- 
tish youth to ^he.use of arms; and trani^orted themTall, 
with the best of the regular troops^ to the Continent. 
His first adventures w€a*e successful, foi! h^.ccmciliated 
the Roman soldiers &sk the Continent, and defeated; ihe 
faurbarians; his. authority was acknowledged in^/Gatd, 
and lie reduced. Spain. . His ^son ConstaBs,«who hud' de- 
voted himself tp.a.4DDpi)afitJc life berfore the elevation bf 
)iis father, was now nnide Caesar. ' Constmt^ie sefit bis 
apology to the eipperorHcmorius, static jjthat.the rinir 
perial dignity wasforced upon him : tbeje|i^rMr>jtbol|ght 
it prudent to connive at his usurpation, and sent him the 
imperial robes. 

The terrible Alaric was npn; a9se9lbUl!^; bis fo^es to 
march to th^.gatesof Ron^^t^ ^S4Uic^p.h9,i^^«iin4^ 
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IIS that upon the death of Constantine, and Ihe takiiig» 
of Rome by the Goths, the Roman empire in Biitaiii 
ended, four hundred and sixty-five years after ihe arrival 
of Julius Caesar on our coasts^ 

The horrid picture which Gildas draws of the iMtA 
terribl# devastation, may perhaps apply to some period 
not lon^ previous to the fetal council of Yorti^erB to 
call in the Saxons* But, in consequence of ihedefectioii 
of Constantine, the country must have been greatly ex^ 
posed to the ravages of the northern bavlprians ; an4 
nothing but an extraordinary effort of va]#ur9 directed 
by a well-concerted coalition of the native diiefe^ dould 
save the country from instant destracdon. 

On the subject of the independence of Britain, 1 shall 
give the words of the author of the Dediine and FaU af 
the Ronifui empire; 

^^ Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Ooths, and a suc^ 
cession of feeble tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond 
the Alps, the British island separated dtself from the 
body of the Roman empire* The jregular'fiiroeB #hioh 
guarded that remote island had been witbdrtivn; ani) 
Britain was abandcmed, without defence^ io tfad Stfxon 
pirates, and the savages of Ireland and*CidedQua^ The 
Batons, reduced to this extremity, no lobger relied on 
the tardy and d6ubtful aid of a declining monarchy* 
Tikey assembled in arms, repelled the-iiiTadeti!b,'^and'rev 
joiced in the important discovery of theirown itrength.^ 
JlLffliet^ by similar circumstances, and >actuat^ by the 
•aine ^irit, the 'Armorican provinces (a name whi^h 
eonit>rehehded the nmritime countries of Gsiul, between 

* Here Mr. Gibbon ha* a note ;-*<-'< 2o§imui,V he remarkf, ** re* 
lates, in a few words, the reyolt of Britain and. Armorica. Our anti- 
fluarians, even the great Camden himself, have been betrayed into 
many groit errors by their imperfect knowt^ge of the hiitory of the 
continent" 
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the Seine and the.Lbire,) resolved to imitate the ex- 
ample of the neighbouring 'island. They expelled the 
Roman magistrates who acted under the authority of the 
usurper Constantine; and a free government was es*- 
tablished among a people who had so long been subject 
to the arbitrary will of a master. The independence 
of Britain and Armorica was soon confirmed by Hono- 
rius himself, the lawful emperor of the west; and the 
letters by which he committed to the new states the 
care of their own safety , might be interpreted as an ab- 
solute and perpetual abdication of the exercise and 
rights of sovereignty. Britain was irrecoverably lost.* 
But as the emperors wisely acquiesced in the independ- 
ence of a remote province, the separation was not em- 
bittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and 
the claims of allegiance and protection were suc- 
ceeded by the mutual and voluntary offices of national 
friendship. 

The Roman veterans, several of whom continued in 
the island after the departure of the Legionaries, en- 
couraged and assisted the natives to repulse their enemies, 
which they accomplished in the most successful manner. 
The Romans, who had settled in the island, at length re- 
solved to quit a country so continually exposed to hostile 
incursions; and, therefore, carrying with them their 
money and effects, they departed for the continent. It 
may be added, now that the Britons were become an in- 
dependent people, the remnant of the Romaiis met with 

* Mr. Gibbon here refers to a passage in Procopius, in which that 
historian obtenres, that the Romans now found it out of their 
power to rescue Britain from its misfortunes. 'Bpsra.vviav fjisv rot 
PwiJMioi ava^wcacr^at ovxsri f%oy. Procopius de BcUo Vandal. 
1. i. c. 2. • 

VOL. II. L 
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but little respect among a people who tould not fail re^ 
g;arding them with a jealous eye. 

The Roman-Britons now returned to their old govern-' 
ment, under their provincial chiefs, or petty sovereigns^ 
who upon extraordinary occasions formed a naticmal 
council to concert measures for the public safety. 
Even under the Romans many of these retained their 
former titles and nominal honours, although stripped of 
their power and territory : but as, by the aid of their 
Bards who were the heralds and pursuivants of their 
fiimilies, their pedigrees were kept distinct^ they were 
now reinstated in their ancient tenures.* 

If the Britons of the province had now acted their 
part well, they had it in their power io become a happy 
and flourishing people: but mutual jealousies and dis- 
cords disturbed them incessantly ; and this was one great 
reason that they had no well-concerted plans of defence, 
and were so liaMe to be overrun by the barbarians from 
the north. Their indolence, and petty warfiires among 
themselves, to complete their misfortunes, frequently 
occasioned their being exposed to the horrors of filmine. 
When plenty again succeeded, they gave themselves up^ 
to all manner of wickedness. 

The state of religion among such a people must have 
been so very low as perhaps to justify the conclusion, 
that in many places the very external appearance of it 
Xvas scarcely attended to. The loss of the stq^port and 
patronage afforded by the Roman* govenme&t to the 
places of worship and the clergy, would necessarily 
prove a great detriment to the church in Britain. The 
cause of learning and of science could no^ fiul of sus* 

* This view of the period of our hutoi^ alluded to, ha9 betio adopted- 
by Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Turner, as well a» Mr. Whitaker. 
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iaining material injury by the withdrawing of that pro- 
tection afforded by the Romans ; and by the secession of 
many emineni men from the island now when it ceased 
to continue subject to the imperial government. We 
shall find these remarks verified by what we shall have 
to advance in the ensuing chapter. 



lS 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The suppression of Pelagianism in Britain^ by the arrival 
of Garmon and Lupus from the Continent* The state 
of the British church during the fifth century. 

The troublesome state of affairs in this country^ 
during the commencement of the fifth century, has been 
the subject of our investigation ; but the commotions of 
a religious kind were not less violent than those of a 
civil nature. The disputes respecting the tenets of 
Pelagius increased to that degree that it became ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the interposition of foreign 
divines ; while at the same time we are informed that a 
foreigner was the means of first introducing those dis- 
putes among the Britons. This is said to have been 
done about the year 4!^; but it seems hardly credible 
that the native country of Pelagius should continue un- 
infected with his errors until that time. But it may 
have been in this case something similar to other in- 
stances, when the commencement of any thing prosper- 
ous or adverse is frequently dated from the time noted 
by some conspicuous incident. There were Britons, as 
well as persons from other countries of western Europe, 
who were in the habit of visiting Palestine : to these 
Pelagius had the opportunity of communicating his sen- 
titnents; and these men having imbibed the Pelagian 
errors, would consequently convey them home on their 
return. But however this may have been^ those errors 
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^oon made considerable progress in the British church ; 
so that at a period when the country was sufficiently 
harassed, as we have seen, with intestine commotions^ 
the church also was disturbed by the diffusion of novel 
opinions in religion. Britain was so utterly destitute of 
able divines, to oppose the progress of these errors, that 
recourse was had to the aid of the Gallican church, 
which itself had been considerably exercised in that 
controversy. The Popish historians here find, as they 
imagine, a fit opportunity for proving the supreme au- 
thority of the church of Rome, at so early a period ; 
affirming that Pope Celestine, upon the representation 
of Palladius then at Rome, enjoined the bishops of 
Gaul to appoint proper persons ta go over to the island 
on this service. This supposition has been ably refuted 
by Bishop Stillin^fleet ; and had there been truth in it, 
Bede would not have omitted so important a circum- 
stance. The account of that historian is as follows : 
" The Pelagian heresy, brought over by Agricola the 
son of Severianus, a bishop of Gaul and a Pelagian, 
had infected the faith of the British Christians, with its 
contagious influence. But the Britons, although not 
prone to embrace this perverse doctrine, so derogatory 
to the honour of Divine Grace; yet, not being suffi- 
ciently expert of themselves to confute the subtle and 
pernicious arguments of its abettors, they had recourse 
to the salutary measure of requesting the assistance of 
the Gallican bishops.* In consequence of this a synod 
was convened in Gaul, and enquiry was made who were 
the most proper persons to undertake such a mis- 
sion, when by unanimous consent Germanus, bishop of 

* In the Book of Landaff, as referred to by Abp. Usher, p. 182, it 
appears that the British church had frequently s«nt oyer to implore 
the assistance of their brethren in France, previous to the coming 
oyer of Germanus and Lupus. 
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Auxerre, and Lupus, bishc^ of Troyes,* were deemed 
the most proper persons to go over to establish the Brir 
tons in the true foith." These holy men, thus sane* 
tioned by the church, and set apart by their prayer9} 
crossed the seas, and arrived in Britain A.D. 429. 

Both Germanus and Lupus, or, as the Welsh histor 
rians call them, Garmon and Bleiddian, are spoken of 
9s men eminent for personal sanctity, and their pro- 
found skill in ecclesiastical controversy ; and- indeed 
from their singular success, in accomplishing the mission 
confided to them, and l^ all they did in Britain, we 
have reason to consider them as no mean m^ii. The 
necessity of their coming over, at the same time, indi« 
eates the helpless situation of the church in this island ; 
the Britons being as unable to oppose their spiritual as 
their temporal enemies, without the aid of foreign f^uxi- 
liaries. 

Garmon was the son of Rhedyw, or Bidigius, and thq 
uncle of Emyr Uydaw, an Armoric prince, irho, with 
many of his children, are ranked amonr the saiiits of 
that age. 

Among other marks of veneration fiir th« memory of 
Garmcm, the metropolitan church of the Cornish Britons 
bore his name. Several churches in Wales are dedn 
pated to him tinder the name of St. Harmon.t 

Lupus, or Bleiddian, was brother \o the c^ebrated 
Vincentius Lirinensis, the author of the Commonito** 
rium. It is to his memory that the church of LlaB« 
Bleiddian, in Glamorgan, is dedicated. 

It appears a little remarkable, that the Oallican 

"* Bede denominates these Gallican diyines, JpostoUci Sacerdotct, 
Gennonus Altisiodorensit et Lupus Trecassente civitatis Bpiscopi. 

f See Owen, in his Camhrian Biography, where he takes his ti^ 
formation from Jchau'r Saint; and Mr. Whitaker*8 History of the 
ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, Vol.11, p. leo, &c. 
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l^ishops, many of wkom Were charged with being Semi- 
Pelagians, should be so zealous for the defence of the 
Catholic faith in Britain. Vincentius Lirinensis was a 
great stickler in the Semi-Pelagian cause, and Lupus his 
jbrother is said to have been of the same society. The 
inference we may draw from hence is very obvious, that 
several respectable and judicious ecclesiastics were 
charged with Semi-Pelagianism, while they were stre« 
nuous opposers of the errors of Pelagius, merely because 
Jhey could not subscribe to pertain pe<:uliar tenets of 
Jerome and Augustine. This yas the cause of warm 
disputes between Celestine, bishop of Rome, and the 
Gallican clergy ; and which renders it improbable, that 
Celestine should sanction the mission of persons ob- 
noxious to him, and especially Lupus. But the bishops 
of that church now rejoiced at the opportunity offered 
fhem, of displaying their zeal against Pelagianism, by 
sending two of thfsir number into Britain to oppose its 
prog^ss. 

What we are to understand by the charge of Semi- 
Pelagianism, the stigma fixed on the clergy of the church 
of Gaul, we may learn from two very particular circum- 
stances. The first relates to Hilary, bishop of Aries, 
who by his writings had so far displeased Augustine, by 
advancing some things contrary to the doctrines he taught, 
that the holy fiither took up his pen, and wrote two 
books upon Predestination and Perseverance, in an* 
swer to Hilary. We may from hence give a toler- 
able guess, as to what the unsoundness of Hilary con- 
sisted in : he unfortunately believed not in the Augusti- 
nian dogmas on predestination.* 

* Prosper, in an epiitie to Au^stine, acknowledges that Hilary 
adhered in all things to the doctrines which be taught, with the ex» 
ception only of what he advanced on the article of Predeftiuation.— r 
See Usher, p. 186. 
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The other circumstance respects Yincentius Lirinensis^ 
the author of the Commonitorium, or Rule of Faith ; 
the whole design of which, according to StillingiSeet, 
was levelled against those who went about to broach a 
new doctrine respecting predestination, and that in Au- 
gustine's name. " They who carefully read over that 
discourse," adds the bishop, '' and consider the drift of 
it, will find I am not mistaken : but Baronius is, when be 
would clear the author of the Commonitorium, far from 
favouring those who opposed St. Augustine's doctrine 
about Predestination. This was quite a different thing 
from favouring Pelagianism, which Cassianus, Faustus, 
and this Vincentius, all professed to abhor."* 

From the consideration of these things, we may learn 
to form a judgment respecting the character and tenets 
of the bishops, who came over from Gaul to reclaim the 
Britons from the unsound doctrines which they had em- 
braced. We see how little probability there is for the 
affirmation, that they were delegated by the bishop of 
Rome, or implicitly followed St. Augustine's doctrine ; 
and consequently with what degree of justice or truth a 
celebrated antiquarian could affirm what follows : 

" The true object of the mission of Garmon, was to 
bring the British Christians under the discipline and 
power of the Catholic church (Mr. Owen, I apprehend, 
means the Roman church), then beginning to aspire to 
that universal dominion which, soon afler, it established 
over the western empire."t 

It remains with Mr. Owen to prove, wherein the 
church of Britain became more dependent on the church 
of Rome, after the mission of Garmon, than it was be- 
fore. Bishop Still ingfleet has clearly shewn that every 

* Ori^nes BritannicaB. 

f 3ee Cambrian Biography, article Garmon. Usher, p. 176. from 
Bede and Constantius. Whitaker's Comwall, Vol. I. p. 966. 
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probability makes against the supposition, that either 
Garmon, or his coadjutor Lupus, or the bishops of Gaul, 
acted under the influence of the Roman see. 

The two prelates being arrived^ in Britain, were wel- 
comed by a multitude of orthodox Christians. They 
soon applied themselves with the greatest assiduity and 
zeal to their work. The ancient biographer of Ger- 
manus informs us, ^^ that these apostolic priests quickly 
filled the island with their conversations, with their 
preachings, with their virtues : and being daily sur- 
rounded with assembled crouds, the word of God was 
disseminated, not only in the churches, but also through 
the streets of the towns, through the lanes and villages 
of the country, through the wilds and mountains ; so that 
the faithful and orthodox Christians were established 
every where, and the perverted recognized the truth 
under their correcting tongues. There was in them, as 
in the apostles, a glory and an authority derived from 
the consciousness of their Divine mission, an ability for 
instruction from their stores of literature, and virtues 
that rendered them illustrious. Moreover, an additional 
honour marked them; and thus truth itself seemed more 
venerable when defended by such able advocates : the 
people in general, therefore, wherever they went, passed 
over readily into their sentiments. The preachers of 
the sinister persuasion lay lurking in secret ; and, like 
the malignant spirit, lamented the loss of the people, 
now leaving them in crouds. At length, after long de- 
liberation, they presume to encounter them in a public 
debate. They come forward ostentatiously, displaying 
their wealth by the splendour of their dress, surrounded 
by a host of their admirers ; and they choose to run the 
risk of an encounter, rather than incur from the people, 
whom they had perverted, the reproach of not replying 
to their opponents, and so appearing self-condemned by 
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their silence. A multitude of pe<^le, nearly immense, 
was collected together on the day, and in the place ap- 
pointed, bringing their wives and their children with 
them. The people present, were at the same time spec- 
tators and judges. The parties stood forward, discri- 
minated by the difference of their condition : here was 
Divine authority, there human presumption ; here ber 
lief, there unbelief; here Christ, there Pelagius, was 
the patron." 

In this public disputation ^^ the holy men, GarmcMi 
and Lupus," continuq3 the narrator, ^^ gave their adver- 
saries the importunity of first addressiiig the people ; and, 
in availing themselves of it, they filled the ears of the 
people, and occupied their time, with their long and 
empty harangues. Then the venerable prelates poured 
forth torrents of eloquence, accompanied with the thun- 
ders of the apostles and evangelists. Their own words 
were mingled with the word of God, and their strongest 
assertions were corroborated by testimonies of Scripiture. 
The heterodox were confuted, for they shewed their in- 
ability to defend their cause by declining to make any 
reply." 

The multitude were now so amply satisfied, tbat in 
their exultation they were ready to lay hands on the 
abettors of Pelagianism, and their applauses were exhir 
bited by the loudest acclamations. 

This conference, according to ancient tradition, was 
held at Verolam, or St. Alban's, then one of our largest, 
if not the first, of all our towns ; although in the present 
day it displays scarcely the slightest vestige of its former 
splendour : " but amidst its ruins, it presents,'* says Mr. 
Whitaker, ^^ the remains of a chapel constructed on the 
very ground upon which Germanus stood when he spoke 
at the conference^ and still retaining his name." 

It is the name of O^rmanus that is principally spoke^ 
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4>f, he being the senior, and, in all probability, th* 
greatest divine, and the ablest speaker. But Lupus^ or 
Bldddian^ his junior coadjutor, was not overlooked, for 
he has a church dedicated to his memory in the vale of 
Glamorgan, still called Llan Bleiddian. 

As to the nature and character of the debate, it would 
appear, that the Pelagians aimed at a train of metaphy- 
sical reasoning, and fine moral deductions, which took 
no hold either of the understandings or feelings of the 
common pe<^le. Gtirmon and his companion were, on 
the contrary, warm in the defence of truth, delivering 
themselves with a noble boldness, as men conscious of 
the soundness and superiority of their cause. Instead of 
dry sophistical reasonings, they made their appeal to th^ 
Sacred Oracles, and triumphed by being mighty in the 
Scriptures of truth. 

These holy men pursued their work, by spreading 
themselves through the lanil ; and the people shewed, by 
their readiness to hear them, that they only wanted pro* 
per guides, and they were willing to embrace the truth^ 
and adhere to it. Tradition speaks of Germanus in 
Cornwall, and that probi^bly after he and Bleiddian had 
spent some time in Wales, where there are several 
ehurdies consecrated to him; but particularly one in 
the connty of Denbigh, known by the name of St. Har* 
mon, or Lan Armon in lale. Here we must attend to 
an extraordinary occurrence, noticed by Constantius and 
Bede, which, it shall be left to the reader's judgment, 
whether to class among the extraordinary inteiposi- 
tions of Providence ; or to consider it as an event which 
may be accounted for without having recourse to Divine 
interference. 

The Saxons and Picts had made an inroad into the 
country ; and a body of them, with combined force, wer^ 
advancing towards that part where Germamis was with 
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the British Christians ; among whom were several who 
had recently been baptized by him, and were now at- 
tending to the instructions of himself and his colleague 
Lupus. The prelates being apprised of the enemy's 
approach, placed themselves at the head of their disci- 

^ pies, whom they were now about to lead in their tempo- 
ral, as well as spiritual warfare; the Britons being more 
disposed to rely on the prayers of these holy men, and 
to follow their councils, than to confide in their own 
valour. They do not appear to have made preparations 
to oppose their enemies in a hostile way ; and of this they 
were apprised, designing to fall upon them while they 
were engaged in their religious exercises, and preparing 
to celebrate Easter, according to the usual practice of 
the church at that time/ But Germanus put himself at 
the head of a select company, and waited the coming up 
of the Picts and Scots in a narrow place among hills and 
rocks. The Britons received instructions what they 
were to do at the approach of the enemy ; they were or- 
dered to join the prelates in repeating aloud Halei^ui ah, 
three times. Accordingly, when the foe was advancing, 
secure of an easy victory, the two apostolic leaders 
shouted aloud, while the rest united their voices with 
theirs; and the rocks and hills reverberated with the 
sound of the sacred word, Haleluiah. The desired 
effect was produced ; the euemy was thrown into conster- 
nation, being struck with a sudden panic, as if heaven 
was about to pour down vengeance upon them for at- 
tempting to violate the devout exercises of the Chris- 
tians; for it appeared, to their terrified imagination, 
that the rocks and mountains were ready to fall upon 
and overwhelm them. The depredators threw down 

their arms, and fled ; but many of them, in their confu- 
sion, were drowned in a water which they had to cross. 

Thus the Britons, says the ancient narrative^ obtained 
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a bloodless \ictory ; a victory won by faith, and not by 
force of arms. 

The scene of these transactions lay near Mold, a town 
about ten miles from Chester, and fourteen from Denbigh. 
There is a spot that still, bears the name of Maes Gar- 
MON, in reference, it is said, to this remarkable event. 
It bore that name in the age of Archbishop Usher, as he 
informs us ; and the learned primate was much struck 
with the coincidence. A gentleman, who owned that 
place and estate in the last century, set up an elegant 
obelisk in view of the town, to commemorate what is 
called the Halleluia victory. 

Mr. Whitaker, in the appendix to his history of the 
ancient cathedral of Cornwall, dedicated to Germanus, 
or St. German, has controverted the whole of this nar- 
rative, but not, I think, with his usual success. It is 
true, if we critically examine the account as expressed 
in the florid manner of Constantius the ancient biogra* 
pher of Germanus, who is copied by Bede, there will 
be found some incongruity in the statement. But making 
due allowance for the attempt at embellishment, in the 
old writer, and his want of minute exactness, owing to 
his defective knowledge of the chorography of the sur* 
rounding district, there appears nothing improbable in * 
the main incidents of the transaction* .The religiQiis 
ardour of the Britons, now stirred up by the preaching 
of the two divines; the heroism and faith of the holy 
men; and the device of throwing the , enemy into con- 
sternation, by a sort of spiritual manoeuvre; and .the 
nature of the country so suitable for an aipbuscade, all 
taken together, give an air of plausibility to the nigr^ 
rative. 

The circumstances of the British church, at that time, 
as confirmed by various accounts, accord with what we 
collect from the narrative : the country was relapsing 
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into a heathen state, and the oMinances of religion ha^ 
been neglected. There is a church dedicated to the 
memory of Germanus, in the country where he is said 
to have exercised his ministry, and assisted the Britons 
to repel a band of rovers that were ravaging that region. 
Vpoii the whole Mr. Whitaiker is more specibus than 
iolid in his attempt to invalidate the statemenft of Con- 
etantius and Bede. 

As to the victory of (he Britons, so wonderfully ob^ 
tained over the Saxons and Picts, there appears some 
difficulty in accounting for that irruption of the Saxons, 
as well as the Picts, as early as the year 429 or 430.. 
The Saxons, we know, had infested the British shores on 
the southern and eastern part of the island for a century 
before; but the Hibernian Scots were more likely to 
have effected a junction with the Picts, and penetrate 
into that part of the island. This difficulty I shall leave 
to more able antiquaries for their solution ; only observ* 
ing, that if instead of the Saxons and Picts we read the' 
Scots and Picts, the account will appear more congruous. 
But Archbishop Usher conceived nothing incongruous 
in this jimction of the Saxons and die Picts, as the 
Saxons had before this time been in the habit of infest- 
ing the British diores, and were also accustomed to fornr 
ailiasces with the Picts, in order to commit their depre-^ 
datiotts OA the province. 

As to the circumstance of the Saxons being found in 
tiie island as early as 4S9 or 430^ and coalescing with the 
Pictish marauders to distress the provincial Britons, 
tliere is not any thing inconsistent with real history in 
that part of Hbe narration. The pirates of the German 
and Baltic shores had long distressed the coa^ of 
Britain; and that, in some instances, the Picts should 
join them is not improbable. But by a mistake of the 
narrator some would have it the Saxons and Picts are 
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Inentioned instead of the Scots and the Picts, as th« 
Hibernian Seots may easily have effected a . landing 
on the coast of North Wales at any time. But we 
ought, perhaps, rather to be guided by the positive 
testimony of antiqtiity in these incidents, than take upon 
us to correct old authors, because at this distance of time 
Certain occurrences may to us have an obscure aspect. 

As to the various miracles said to have been performed 
by St. German^ I have not thought it worth my while to 
lay them before the reader; it being my endeavour 
throughout the whole of this work to pay no attention 
to statements arising from either the credulity of the 
ignorant, or the frauds of designing men. 

Garmon and Lupus^ having succeeded so well in their 
mission ; silencing the Pelagians, and reclaiming those 
who had been seduced by them ; and having settled 
various things in the British churches conducive t« 
good order and regularity, took their leave, and de« 
parted. But these holy men were not long returned 
home, before Garmon received a message intreating him' 
to take another journey to Britain, in order to renew 
his former good offices. Garmon acceded to the request ; 
and took with him Severus, bishop of Triers. His 
labours were again attended with the former success; 
and, in order to prevent the recurrence of that confusion 
which had beein occasioned by the dissemination of the 
Pelagian errors, he procured the banishment of those 
who had taken the lead among the party. After this the 
Britons were no more infested for a considerable time 
with that controversy. The dreadfiil calamities which 
now threatened the country would surely tend to check 
such unseasonable disputations. The crisis of their fate, 
as a nation, was fast approaching. 

The second visit of Garmon was of some continuance^ 
probably until the country was overrun by the barbarous 
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Picts and Scots. Being sensible of the importance ot 
learning, as the grand help-mate of piety ; and the ne- 
cessity of having certain places in those troublesome 
times which might aiTord a retreat for those who were 
candidates for the ministry, that they might pursue their 
literary studies, and especially the study of theology: 
he fixed upon a variety of situations in the island fa- 
vourable for such a design. It is remarkable that all 
these institutions, of which we have any account, were 
in Wales. Does not this argue that Christianity had 
never taken root among the natives, in most other parts 
of the island, — or why should the attention of those 
holy men be so entirely directed x to one part of the 
country ? 

Since the departure of the Romans, the Britons felt 
severely the loss of those seminaries which flourished 
under their patronage, in the principal towns (among 
which Oaerleon or Isca Silurum was famed) ; and the 
civil commotions among the states of Britain were detri- 
mental to the cultivation of learning and piety.* The 
Emperor Theodosius gave great encouragement for the 
establishment of seminaries of learning; and one of 
those is said to be at Caer-Worgom, in the vale of 
Glamorgan. This situation was improved by the labours, 
of Garmon and Lupus, and was formed into a college, 
where the piously inclined might find a retreat, in their 
declining years, to devote the remnant of their days to 
religious contemplation, and the service of God; while 
others might fit themselves for missionaries and p«^tors 
of the flock. I shall here give the account which is 
handed down in a little work before alluded to, and 
which has been preserved in that very part of the prin- 

* See StilUngfleef 8 Origines Britaiuiic»» where this subject it dls* 
cussed a( larj^e. 
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cipality we are now speaking of, and where these papers 
are drawn up: (1815) 

^^ Gannon was a saint and a bishop, the son of Ridi- 
gius, from the land of Gallia ; and it was in the time of 
Constantine of Armorica, that he came here, and con- 
tinued here to the time of Vortigern ; and then he re- 
turned back to Prance, where he died. He formed two 
choirs of saints, and placed bishops and divines in them, 
that they might teach the Christian Faith to the nation 
of the Cymry, where they were become degenerate in 
the Faith. One choir he formed in Han Carvan, where 
Dyfric (Dubricius) the saint was the principal, and he 
himself was bishop there. The other was near Caer 
Worgom, where he appointed Iltutus to be principal ; 
and Lupus (caUed Bleiddan) was the chief bishop there. 
After which he placed bishops in LandaflT;* he con-* 
stituted Dubricius archbishop there; and Cadoc,t the 
saint, the son of Gwjrnlliw, took his place in the choir 
at Lancaffan; and the archbishop of Landaff was bishop 
there also." 

The two places mentioned in this document are well 
known as to thejir situation in the country. JLantwit is a 
considerable village; and JLancarvan lies in a small 
romantic dale, encompassed with rising grounds, skirted 
with woods; and filmed in a more recent age for the re- 
sidence of the Welsh historian, Caradoc, in whose time 
there was a famous monastery, which succeeded the old 
British college. 

Iltutus was one of the knights of Armorica, nephew 
to Garmon, and cousin to Prince Emyr ; and his mother 

* It it evident that tome, mentioned here as bishops, were, in 
reality, of no higher order than that of presbjters; and^ie whom w^ 
would entitle Inshop, is here cttiled pen-CMgoky or archbishop. 

t There was another Cadoc, the son of Prince Bi^chan. 

VOL. II. H 
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was Gwcryla, daughter of Tewdric, (or Theodore)^ 
king of Glamorgan : he was made principal of the choir 
(or college), which the Emperor Theodosius instituted 
in Caer Worgorn; where Patrick, the son of Mawon, 
had been a teacher of the Faith, before that choir was 
broken up by the Gwyddelians, (or Irish), and Patrick 
carried captive to Ireland. 

The successor of Iltutus was Peirio, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Samson.* 

The person who bestowed his lands upon Cadocus, at 
Lancarfan, for the benefit of that institution, was a 
chief of the name of Huwgt/. 

In styling the Bishop of Landaff the Archbishop, we 
may see the truth of the tradition, that it was the first 
Christian church in all that country. The same was 
afterwards called Archbishop of Caerleon, as being the 
metropolis of all Britannia^ Secunda; unless we sup** 
pose that Dubricius was made archbishop of Caerleon 
when Teilo was made bishop of Landaff, who is gene- 
rally considered as the first bishop of Landafilf 

Archbishop Usher has taken notice of some old le- 
gepds, which assert' that Garmon visited Cambridge; 
which they say was at that period a . &mous University. 
In some old writers there is notice taken of St. Garmon 
being at a village upon the Severn, which, from the small 
brook of the name of Cam^ afterwards obtained the 
name oi Cambridge; and from which it was ludicrously 
inferred that the famous university of that naiiie Wdfi 

* See some further particular! respecting the college of Iltatut, in 
a subsequent place. 

+ The extent of Teilo's charge was called Flwyv Teilo, or the parish 
of Teilo ; and some of those termed bishops were but resident pastors. 
Caerleon, as the capital of the province, was the seat of the ardi- 
bishop: but such men as Dubric and Teilo preferred the privacy of 
Landaff. David removed the see to Meaevia, in Pembrokeshire. 
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dien in existence. The citj of Caerjeon, called then 
Glamocgantia,* might be noticed as .a' place to which, 
Gannon and his comp^ions resorted, after they faad^ 
been in the village of Canlqhriggey or Cambridgei in 
Gloucestershire. Caerleon, according to Geraldus Caip- 
brensis, had within its walls a famous seminary, which, 
(if there were any in Britain at' that time) n^ay.be called 
an university. There youth were taught astronomy and 
geometry, and the whole circle of the sciences, agreed 
able to the learning of those ages. 

Garmon not only established schools, and furnished 
the churches with pastors, but regulated the exercise of 
public worship, by presenting: the British Chriltians 
with proper forms, of; devotion, according to the usag0 
of the Galilean church; and which are in great psirt !*#« 
tained to the present age, in the liturgy of the e^abljsh^ 
church of England. The . last-named ' circu|nstanc6 is 
worthy pf th^ regard, of thos^ who are too foryfard in 
attributing; ajj^ forms of prayer to a popish origin. 



British Monastic Institutions. . . 

... ■ . • / • , . . 

The turbulent state of affairs may perhaps be allowed 
tp form some excuse for the great propensity which- was 
shewn at this tigie to withdraw from the world, and em- 
brace a life of retirement and seclusion from all its con- 
cerns. Some from principles of devotion, and the love 
of study, forsook a world whose disturbing and vex- 
atious noise they could not. bear; whose vices they 

• • • 

wished thus to shun, when they felt unequal to combat 

* The ancient Glamorgan, at one time, extended as far as the ITsk, 
or at least near to its banks: and the country of Gwent seems to have 
included, at one time, both Monmouthshire and Glamorgan. 

m3 
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its evils. The afed and the nnfortanate sought for 
refuge from calamity, and a society with whom they 
might serve Grod, and prepare for a better world. The 
religious institutions that had this object in view became 
numerous among the Cambro-Britons; for, besides Lant* 
wit and Ldmcarvan, there were several places that all 
bore the appellation of Ba9igqrs. These are enumerated 
in << The Genealogy of the British Saints.** Some of 
these had schools of learning connected wiih them, and 
others are to be considered as principaDy designed for 
places .of retirement and devotion. 

The famous college of lUtUus was sometimes caUed 
Or Tewdwsy as it originated with the seminary of learn* 
ing, founded by the Emperor Theodosius^ whom the 
Welsh called Tewdws. It afterwards bore the name of 
Bangor lltut. 

Cadoan and Padam^ men of note, who came over 
with Ghirmon, were members of this institution, until 
they were afterwards placed at the head of similar in* 
stitutions. 

The college at Zjoacaroan was called Bangor CaUwgj 
from Cadoc, or Cattwg, its first principal, or director. 
It received the name of Lan-CarvaUj as if it were in re- 
membrance of Camoban, or CarVan, the territory of 
the family of Caw, a chief from the borders of Scotland 
who fled with his numerous family into Wales; some of 
them settling in Mona, or the island of Anglesea; and 
others in Siluria. Cadoc, or Cattwg, had the hcmour of 
giving his name to several churches in the principality. 

Gildas, his brother Peirio, together with their brothers 
Gallgo, Maeloc, Eigrad, and Caffb, settled at Lan- 
carvan. 

At Landaff there was an institution under the di- 
rection of Dubricius and Teiliaus^ or Teih the Great, 
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who were themselves disciples of Oartnon. This was 
called Bangor Teilo; and was an eminent school during^ 
the lives of these two holy men. 

Padarn erected a religious institution and school of 
learning, in the county of Cardigan, near Aberystwith; 
and the parish church still bears his name, being called 
LJan-Badam. 

Paulinusy a holy man of the college of Iltutus, 
founded an institution at a place called T^ Gwyn at 
JDd/j where it is supposed Whitland Abbey afterwards 
stood. He was assisted by the sons of Ithel, called the 
Generous, a chieftain from Armorica. 

Taikafiy to whom there is a church dedicated, in the 
vale of Glamorgan, founded an institution at Caer Went, 
in Monmouthshire, under the patronage of Ynyry the 
prince of the surrounding territory. Tathan was nephew 
to lUutuSy and one of his disciples. 

Dubriciui is said to have had a famous school upon 
the Wye,* which some suppose to have been situated at 
Gwenddor^ in Brecknockshire. There was a similar one 
at Mochros ; but it is uncertain where that was. The 
place of his nativity was on the river Gwain, in Pem- 
brokeshire, according to some authors; but it was more 
probably on the Wye side. He died at Ramsay, A. D. 
522.t 

The most celebrated place, as a situation for devout 
retirement, was the island of Enlli, or Ramsay, off the 
western coast of North Wales. This was under the 

* Ceredig, the toa of Cnnetha^ wii tiie fomaier of thif , at a place 
6aXM ffiek: thif college was dettrojed liy the Saxoai; in come- 
quence of which one was founded at Meneyia, and another at Tj 
Gwyn, on the river Tirj. 

f He was called Dnbric, the Golden-Headed. Bale stjlei him 
Gwajfniimuif and an old Bard caDf him I>iiMc of J&«fi ^wtfjni. See 
Cambr. Regift Vol. I. p. 849. 
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direction of Cadvan, the Armorican ; and afterwards of 
Da^id : and it contained the greatest number of saints, 
that is, monks, of any place of the kind. As we have 
BO notice in any of the Welsh historians, of Severus, 
who came over with Garmbn on his second visit ; it' is 
worth considering whether Cadvan and Severus were 
not the same person, under different names. 

Bdnoy or Bay no, the son of Hutogi, was the founder 
of Glynbg college, in Carnarvonshire : and this was 
esteemed a place of great note as a school of learning. 

Seirifd, the son of Owen Danwyn, the son of Einion 
Yrth, son of Prince Cynetha, was the founder of the 
college of Pehnion; on the spot where the parish church 
of that naine now stands; and which was greatly vene- 
rated in the time of the Welsh princes of ^ke middle 
ages. 

Q/bi, or Cebius, son of Solomon, duke of Cornwall, 
retired tp a plac^ near the western vprnnt of Anglesea, 
where he lived in devout retirement* Xfence that head 
.was called Pen-Caer*Qybi, or rather IPen-^I^rCiybi, and 
^oly-head. ... 

. .T^ese were latter than the ago: ^pC 'GU^mon a|id 
Lupus. '. .'. 

The &moua qionaslery of Bangok-Mjlei^ob, on the 
river Dee, was founded about the middle of the sixth 
century,^ by Dunod, or Dinoth, the; sob of prince Pabo, 
calted the Pillar, of Britain. This is said, in «^ The 
.Gen^ealogy of the Saints,-' la have/be^ t||^ -most cele- 
brated of all the Bangors, before it was broken up in 
coBsequelK^eoflbe battle of Bffng^, fought -between 
Prince Brodhwell and thfe'Saxdn Kiii^ Ethelliert. Q^n- 
jew, 'or Cbnganiis, the gori of Cadel, prince pf Powj^, 
endowed this institution. Here are .sajd ,to hav^ been 
.twenjty-four hiyidr<ei4;r^%iws peTBons. % , 

There was a religious houat at *l4in 'Chtiydd^ in 
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Gower, founded by Genidius, or Ceaitb, soa of the 
historian Gildas. 

There was also one upon the rirer Elwy, in North 
Wales, which went after the name of Asaf, its founder. 
Bangor^ in Carnaryonshire, was founded by Mael* 
gwyn, or Maglocunus, prince of North Wales. 

During the period that Garmon and Dubricius, with 
their disciples, were reforming the British church, Bryj» 
chan, or Braehanus, prince of Garthmadrin, was an 
eminent character. He waft son of Aulach^ or Anllech^ 
who was son of Cormac Mac Carhtry^ oae of the su* 
preme kings of Ireland. He became lord of Garth- 
madrin, which from him was called Brycheiniog, or 
Brecknock; to which he succeeded in right of his 
mother Marchell^ daughter of Tudyr, who was mar- 
ried to Aulach about A. D. 382. Brychan was as famous 
as Priam, for his numerous progeny; for by his three 
wives he is said to: have had forty-nine children and 
grand children,.* the names of which are given us in old 
Welsh wviteffft! Brychan 's family are stiled^ in the 
Triads, oneof the three holy families, along with those 
of the celebrated >Bie&n and Cunedda. Brychan j in par- 
ticular, received the appellation, because he brought up 
his- children and grandchildren in religious learning, so 
as to be aUie to instruct, in the Christian Faith, those 
<rfthe Cymry, who were destitute thereof. Brychan died 
about 450. 

The first disciples of Dubricius, in his Congregation 
upon the Wye, were some of the chiUren and grand- 
children of Brychan. 

Learning was evidently a rare acquirement in those 
days, when the children of princea esteemed it so great 

• * He is i*id to have bad fo many children; but it is not impro- 
btbte tbat some of tbeii^ atlciMt, w«i«his fffindcluiamu 
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an ornament : and it shews the docility of many greit 
men in that age, that they were induced to take so de« 
cided a part in supporting the interests of Christianity. 
As we are given to understand from what is here stated^ 
that many of the native Britons were still in a state of 
Paganism, we may conclude that it was the same, in 
a great measure, in other parts of the island. The 
Christian religion not being introduced into Ireland, 
when Prince Brychan came over to Britain, he might 
have been a profligate character in his youth, and was 
perhaps converted in his old age by Duhricius. 

Some of the children of Brychan are said to have 
died martyrs in the Christian cause ; but whether they 
were so in the most strict sense, or only deemed sucb, 
because they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their Pagan 
enemies, the Saxons, may admit some doubt. 

It is obvious that vows of celibacy were not very com* 
mon among the British Saints of this age, as we read of 
so many who embraced a religious life, and afterwards 
entered into the matrimonial state. The institutions we 
have been speaking of were at first no more than coil- 
gregations for the celebration of sacrtd ordinances, and 
where the pious might assemble in quietness to join in 
religious exercises. Schools of learning were annexed, 
in which many were educated for the ministry, or to 
qualify them to act as itinerant missionaries, like the 
children of Brychan, to diffuse the knowledge of Christi* 
ianity in the dark comers of the land. 

Tudoji/lj one of the daughters o( Brychan^ was mar- 
ried to Cyngefiy the son of CadeUj a prince of North 
Wales, by whom Bangor Maelor was endowed. That 
lady was slain in Glamorgan, at a place which, from that 
circumstance, received the name of Merihyr Tudvyl. 
She came to visit her father when he was become an 
old man, attended by some of her brothers ; whereupon 
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they were beset by a party of Pagan Saxons and Gwyd- 
delian Fichti, and she, her father, and her brother, 
Dremrudd, were murdered. But Nevydd, the son of 
Rhun, then a youth, exerted himself in raising the 
country; and he put the enemy to flight. Such is the 
account given in " The Genealogy of the Saints;" the 
very title of which evinces it not to be the production of 
Popery. 

In adverting to the learning of the British Christians, 
there is a subject, with respect to which it would yield 
a pleasing gratification to' pious and literary characters 
to obtain some information ; had our ancestors any 
translation of the Sacred Writings in their own vernacu- 
lar tongue ? The conclusion of our enquiries here turn 
out unfavourable to our wishes. While the Romans 
occupied Britain, the Latin tongue was used not only 
in public transactions, but was the language of conver* 
sation in the towns, and most frequently used in the 
churches. There were but few pastors, probably, in the 
remote and mountainous districts ; and the gospel, it is 
to be feared, was not generally preached to the poor. 
Hence, the departure of the Romans proved a great and 
deplorable loss to the interests of piety and learning in 
the towns, while many parts of the country were in a 
state of barbarism. There were but few nations who 
had the Scriptures translated into their own vernacular 
language. The clergy either understood the language 
of Rome, if not also that of Greece, or acquired it in 
order to be able to interpret portions of Scripture in the 
churches, to the people. There were lessons from both 
the Old and New Testament read ; but these were most 
probably in the Latin tongue, as it was in the Gallican 
churches. ^^ The morning service of the Gallican 
churches,'* says Stillingfleet, ^' consisted chiefly in les- 
sons, hymns, and psalms, of St. Jerom's translation^ with 
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Gloria Patri at the end of erery Psalm; the Latin 
tongue being yet the common language of the Roman 
provinces.* 

The knowledge of letters was then a rare acqmrement, 
«3Lcept among a few designed for c^ces in the church or 
-state. The priests' lips kept knowledge. It was re- 
served for happier times, when the art of printing and 
the Reformation threw the gates of knowledge open to 
mankind, to put the community in possession of copies 
•of the Sacred Volume. When Britain entirely ceased 
to be a part of the Roman empire, and the natives were 
deprived of their territories, except the western parts of 
the kingdom, it would be requi^te to translate the li- 
turgy and the lessoos, as we might be inclined to tbinky 
into the dialect of the country. We want that informa- 
tion on which to ground our befief, that the Cambro- 
E^itains were so &r favoured ; and Bade seems to inti- 
mate, that the Latin was the sacred language for the four 
nations of Britain, the Britons, the Anglo^axons, the 
Picts, and the Scots. Of. the Latia lengne, he says, 
Quce me^ilatione Scripiurarum cmleris^imnnUus €$t /beta 
communisy which implies that that iHiks the language 
used in the church, and in. the public Yeading o€ the 
Scriptures. The neglect, of giving th^t barbarous na- 
tions the Sacred Volume in the vulgar dialect of each 
CO wtjry^ brought on a long and dark night of error. 
... • • . ... 

I 

* OrigioeiBritaiuucff^PiijtSS. 
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CHAPTER VlII. 



The distressed state of Britain from the commencement to 

the middle of the fifth century. 

After the barbarians from the north of Europe be- 
came 80 emboldened as to attack the capital of the em- 
pire, their ambition, joined with their love of plunder, 
was excited to that degree, that Italy, and all the' finest 
provinces, became exposed to their ravages. We have 
noticed the distresses of the Romanized Britains, owing 
to the incursions of their rude and uncultivated neigh- 
bours from Caledonia; that is, the unsubdued natives 
beyond the Forth ahd the Clyde. Our accounts respect- 
ing the transaction^ of that age are very obscure, having 
to depend on the dim light held forth in the fragment 
ofGildas. The made df warfare practised among the 
barbarians terrified » the cultivated aUd pacific Britons, 
when they w«re no leao^ '^hield^ed by the Roman- le- 
gionaries. * 

The third terrible defrststation mfentibSed bj^ Oil*as, 
is supposedto be. that which induced the' Britons to'ref* 
quire the aidK)f thcf 'Ssxdns against the Sddt^^and Pi^; 
This continued 'to^' an - alarming ^\Xtent for sOiMyevirs, 
previous to the fatal determination of 9lbffe o^'th^' Bri- 
tish chiefs, to call in die help ot thd^e ' ftreigners, who 
shortly became their masters. 

The independence of the Britons not being aw^quirttd 
by the exercise of valour and the love of freedom, but 
being QverelyowiQg ^ iheSr bdng abanctonedf try the 
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Romans, in consequence of the convulsed state of their 
afiairs at home ; could not prove to them, under existing 
circumstances, any great cause for exultation. The 
principal offices, both of the civil and military depart* 
ment, being hitherto generally filled by Romans, there 
was a want of civil magistrates as well as soldiers ; and 
-we may conceive the country to be in a state of disorder 
and confusion. Had the wise regulations of the Romans 
been adhered to, and places of trust and honour filled by 
the most worthy of the natives, many calamities would 
have been prevented ; while the Britons would have en 
joyed all the benefits of Roman polity, combined with the 
gratification of being fireed from a foreign yoke. But now 
it appears to have been quite the reverse of what a pro- 
per sense of the general good might have dictated ; for 
if there were among our ancestors at this time men of 
enlarged views, and capable of directing the public af- 
fairs, their councils were little regarded. There does 
not appear to have been either a head to govern, or 
a people that would bear control. The principal men 
were too selfish to unite in schemes of public utility, 
and the people had no confidence in their Superiors. 
They wanted an efficient government, invested with that 
authority, which alone could oblige them to co-operate> 
in whatever measures the safety of the commonwealth 
demanded. They were destitute of artists, and even of 
materials, for the &bric of weapons to annoy the foe ; 
the townsmen were grown effeminate ; and the rustics^ 
so accustomed to range over their forests, heaths,, and 
mountains, when cooped up in forts and castles, 
drooped and languished like captives in confinement, 
and seemed to lose all sense of glory, and all spirit of 
opposition.* 

• Sec ths Inlrodttcti»ii to SmoUott*! Biitory of laghiu^ y. 1 17. 
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The above considerations will enable us to account 
for the distress of the Britons of the south, when at" 
tacked by their Caledonian neighbours, who could never 
brook their being driven over the Clyde and Forth by 
Theodosius. An occurrence which fell out about the year 
330, strengthened the hands of the enemy, and induced 
them to take advantage of the state of South Britain^ 
to attempt a settlement in a country more fertile than 
their own. This was the coming over of Fergus, the 
son of Ere, from Ireland^ with a train of followers, to 
take possession of the territory of the Deucaledones and 
the Creones ; he being the rightful heir to the throne of 
that country, upon the demise of the last of the race of 
Fingal. Ossian was How fallen asleep, having long sur*^ 
vived his fiither Fingal, with ^^ all his race of battle i** 
and the monarch of Ireland was entitled to place one of 
his family on the vacant thrcme. Fergus was accord* 
ingly sent with a body of troops, and the authority of a 
sovereign. As such he was received by the natives, an4 
settled his Scots in the country, which in process of time 
bore their name, and which became, in consequence, un<* 
known in Ireland. In the incursions of the Picts into 
the south, they now derived additional strength ; and^ 
thus recruited, they frequently harassed the inhabitants. 
In 340, the Picts in general, and the Scots confederated 
with them, harassed Valentia with perpetual inroads.* 
And thus they continued, says Whitaker, to act regu* 
larly afterwards, jointly crossing the Clyde in their cur* 
roghs, J6intly over*running Valentia^ and penetrating into 
Maxima (now the north of England), and beginning the 
great aera of calamities which subsequently afflicted Ro« 
man Britain. 

It was this formidable approach of the Caledonians^ 

* See Whitaker's Manchefter, B. I. c. 18. s. 4. 
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which Gilda^ ha» described, or rather cancatHred, in 
tiiru of the deepest horror. The Barfaariams attacked 
the timid and cowanOj soldiers, stationed to goaid Ae 
great wall, whom they thnist throo^h whh tlieir long 
pikes, or haoled down with iron hcMik^,* and dashed 
them against the ground. Having slaughtered the 
gnarda, tbej soon broke over the wall, like wolves into 
a sheep-fold, and spread terror and devaatati<« at every 
step of their progress. A message was scat to CEtius, 
the general of Valentinian, whom Gildas stiles (Egitins : 
^ To Agitias, thrice consul, the groaxs of the bri- 
TO^rs ; the barbarians drife us to the sea, and the sea 
drives us back to the barbarians. Between these two 
kinds of death, we are exposed either to be slain by the 
enemv, or drowned ; and in this calamitv we are desti^ 
tute of all help." To increase their misfortunes, the 
Britons were visited with famine, which was becoming 
more and more dreadful. The Romans could afford 
them no relief; the enemy were beginning to fix their 
seats among them ; and many yielded themselves up to 
be their slaves, to lengthen out a miserable existence, 
while others fled to the mountains and fbrests^f Some, 
however, of the Britons mustered courage to oppose the 
barbarians; and they were joined by others^ who boldly 
and valiantly defended their country, and compelled their 
enemies to retire ; which they were in all probability more 
easily induced to even of themselves, on account of the 
famine. The Irish depredators who had landed on the 
coasts returned home, and the Picts retreated with their 
booty for the present. 

Divine Providence once more smiled on the miserable 

* In the late rebellion, the natiye Irish made use of an enormoiis 
pike, which was not only adapted to cut and thrust, but had a hook 
for the piirpofc of catching and cutting the bridles of the cavalry. 

i Oildas, s. 17. 

1 
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Britons, by liestowing on them plenty, and abundance* 
This prosperous season, instead of being spent in th^ks^ 
giving to heaTen, and prudent measures of defence 
against the recurrence of the calamity, from which they 
had received a respite, was abused by the most indecent 
excesses ; the dissipated people giving themselves up to 
the indulgences of intemperance and luxury. AU man- 
ner of vice and profligacy abounded ; and the clergy 
themselves, instead of being examples to the flock; were 
many of them equally corrupt. . They who were so timid^ 
and dared not nobly to withstand the common, enemy^ 
were forward and valiant enough to raise their armo 
against each other. Their mutual jealousies and civil 
discords, their entire wudt of regard to the obligs^tions 
of justice, and the bonds of truth and' honour, are de- 
plored by our old Briton : ^^ They anointed . kings, not 
according to the will of God, but such as were . more 
fierce and cruel than others ; and not long aft^, with- 
out examination,, put them down, and set up those 
that were still worsen ' If any one were more gentle, and 
a lover of truth, he was the most* hated and . maligned^ 
and called a betrayer of. his country." He complains 
that there was a universal degeneracy of manners among 
all classes ; and those who shoi^d have set good e;^am- 
ples before others, were as bad a&: them., HSuch was 
the miserable state of the Britons ; and the measure of 
their iniquity being now full, they were givt^n iip to 
their own blindness; which led them to invite the Saxons 
over to their assistance against the barbarous nations 
of the nort^, although they had hitherto reg;arded that 
people among their fiercest enemies. We have jjlow to 
attend to the circumstances, which preceded the invita- 
tion given to the Saxons as auxiliaries, to come and de- 
fend the cause of the inhabitants of South Britain^ against 
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an enemy become too powerful for an indolent and a 
disunited people. 

The plenty and abundance afforded to the British 
people, was abused to the purposes of luxury and in- 
temperance. Whether, as the effect of their rices, or 
from some inscrutable cause, they were visited with a 
most destructive pestilence : so that, to use the words of 
Oildas, the livings were hardly able to bury the dead. 
In this deplorable condition, the rumour spread fiur and 
wide that their old enemies were preparing to invade 
the land, and to exterminate the inhabitants. The 
northern tribes had now signified their determination to 
obtain settlements in the more fertile regions of the 
south. In this emergency, the chiefe or nobles were 
convened to deliberate on the best measures requisite 
to be adopted for the public safety. Upon that memor- 
aUe occasion, it is thought, they had recourse to the 
mode adopted by their ancestors, to delegate the public 
authority to one, who was to govern the kingdom, and 
head their armies. The person who was declared pro- 
per for so high and honourable a station was a prince, 
whom the Saxon annals call VORTioaair, and the old 
British writers Gwrthetrn, a Silurian chieftain, 
whose inheritance comprehended the territories of Er- 
ging and Ewias, im the banks of the Wye. 

Yortigem soon proposed, or some of his counsellors 
advised that, in order to repel the ravages of the Picts 
and Scots^ an alliance should be formed with the Saxcms, 
known to be a brave people, and fit to assist them in the 
present exigency. The proposal was acceded to ; and 
the consequence of it we shall consider in the ensuing 
chapter. Previous to that I shall offer some remarks on 
the chronology of the period which elapsed fix>m the 
death of Maximus to the election of Yortigem. 
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Oildas has not attempted to Sls^ign any dates after th^ 
time of Maximus; he dctes not even notice the rise and 
fall of Constantine^ Bede has supplied that deficiency : 
but a respected modei^ historian deems the chronology 
of Bede extremely erroneous. I shall mention here the 
dates assigned by various author^; 

The first terrible devastation of the barbarous tribes^ 
according to Gildas^ was in conseqiieiice of the with« 
drawing of the forces to the continent, by Maximusi 
But Bede wrongly applies it to ConstantiAe'3 usurpation: 
The second irruption of the bai*barians does not appear 
to have been far distant from the first, as seems to be inH 
plied in the language of both Gildas and Bede. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the third vastatiOf or irruption, fell 
out A; D. 43L 

According to Archbishop Usher, the flHt great irrupt 
tion of the Picts and Scots, was A. D. 393. The second 
was A. D; 396; the third A;D. 431, 

According to Camden, the dates ar^^ the first under 
the reign of Honorius and Arcadius, and the administra^ 
tion of Stilicho; the second^ soitietime between' A. D. 
411 and 420( The third he Considers to have happened 
after the space of rixteen years^ or about A. D. 431; 

A^ording to Rithard of Cirencester, the first irrup- 
tion was AiM. 4396; the second^ A.M. 4400; the third, 
A.M^ 4446. The last date is f^resented to isorrespond 
with the twenty-third year of Theodosius, the younger j 
the three dates must, therefore, correspond with A. D; 
393, 396, and 443; the two first of which accord with 
Usheri 

Bishop Stillingfleet makes the first supplies to have 
been sent sometime between the death of Maximus, and 
the year 407; the second in the year 435^ and the third 
in the year 443^ 

According to Mr. Turrier^ the fir^ (Supplies under> 

vol*. 11; ^ 
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Stilicho arrived A. D. 990, suppomng; tbd irruption of 
the barbarians to commence A. D. S88. The Roman' 
legion he tuppoeet to have departed A. D. 40S. to asnst 
against the Huns, in the battle of Pollentia ; and it re- 
tnmed to quell the second great irruption in 405. The 
third irruption, according to the same Mutkor, was 
in 410. 

It is not improbable that Gildas took his account of 
the three great devastations from traditions preserved in 
the form of Triads; and, therefore, he mentions three 
|Hrecisely; two of them falling out before the year 410^ 
when the Romans abandoned Britain: but ajfler that' 
period, to the age of Vortigem, the provincial Britona 
were frequently harassed by the Highlanders Iklling 
upon the borders, and pushing forwards towards the 
south ; one while for the sake of plunder, and anoliier 
for the sake of conquest. The Hibernian Scots, cross* 
ing the channel, which Gildas calls ViMs Scyikka^ frt* 
quently infested the isle of Anglesea, and the shores of 
Arvon and Meirion ; and at one tioM Aey ibrmed settle- 
ments there, until expelled by the sonsof Ckmedda, wbo^ 
having lost their own territory in the North, obtained 
fi^sh settlements by driving out th» Qwydhelians, or 
Irish. But when a large colony of Srais aettled on the 
nortlHwestem coast, and with the Caledonians, cnt Piets, 
combined their forces, and fell upon the country to the 
south of the Clyde, they poured in like an overwhelm^ 
ing torrent, not merely for the sake of plunder, and 
after obtaining that to retire to their native momitaine, 
but with a purpose of settling in a more fertile clime, aa 
well as to be revenged of the Britona of tbe sovih, 
whom they hated for their ancient connexion with the 
Romans, and fcnr their religion. # 

That the Britons were not altogether sapusUlnnimatil 
as we mighl infor from the dolorons aoeount of CHtdus, 
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is a conclusidii pounded upcm the blitiotial character in 
all ages* But that a civiliised people should be startled 
at the approach of so fierce an enemy is not surprising, 
when we know that oilr more immediate ancestors o^the 
last century were so terrified at the thought of the c/ay* 
more J or broad-iword of the Scottish Highlandera. In 
some districts the people retained a portion of their an^ 
cient spirit: but in the towns and cities their habits wer^ 
now rendered pacific; and they were disqualified (bt 
combating a ferocious enemy inured to hardship, and 
trained to slaughter. 

If we cait admit the position that the SoUth-Briton^ 
afler the Roman jfbrce was withdrawn, prided themselrefl 
on their independence^ instead of lamenting the departure 
of the Romans, ^ their protectors ; then we tMk alsd 
believe that their energies were roused, and they were 
rendered capable of defending tiiem^elTes against the 
Northern hordes: but I can see but very slight evidence 
of this being the case. It is true, after the Emperor 
Honorius withdrew the legionary force, the veterclniit 
remained some years after, lind no doubt raliantly to< 
listed the natiires to repel the incursions of the bar«f 
barous tribes with some success. But when the veterans 
and principal Roman-British took their departtire from 
the Mand, it would seem that the spirits of the Aritoftd 
sunk at the thonght of the ferocious hdbits of the Picts 
and Scots, and the Saxon pirates. As meti that sttU 
rfinged to the Romans for security, they therefore irt^ 
plored their succour, and Appealed to the ancient con-* 
nexion that subsisted between Rome and Britain. 

Mr. Turner, although he professes his opinion that 
Britain never became subject to Rome after the yetcf 
410, yet seems to adaiit that application might have been 
made to the Romans for assistance ftofa some parficutilf 
districts : and Mre may indeed conceive that al! the coutt^ 

N S 
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try was not of the same sentiment, with respect to de« 
pendence on Roman authority, and having recourse to 
Roman aid. Mr. Turner observes, ^' We can conceive 
that when the strength of the country w^ not directed 
to its protection, but was wasted in civil conflicts, the 
hostilities of the Picts and Scots may nave met with 
some success ; not opposed by the force of the whole 
island, but by the local power of the particular chitas^ 
or district invaded, they may have defeated the opposir 
tion, and desolated the land of the northern borders. 
With equal success, from the same cause, the western re- 
gions of Britain may have been plundered by the Scots; 
and the southern, by the Saxons. Some of the maritime 
states, abandoned by their more powerful eounti^men, 
may have sought the aid of Etius, as they afterwards ac- 
cepted that of the Saxons: but we think theaccount of 
Gildas applicable only to particular districts, and not t^ 
the whole island." 

But, without taking upon me to decide on any difler- 
ence of opinion subsisting between our historians, on 
the history of this dark period, I shall only say that the 
account of Gildas, as it respects the state of Britain, 
may be considered, in the main, as a true statement, al- 
though strongly shaded with horror. As to the exact 
time that coincides with the three great devastations, 
described by him, it is not so material to determine 
questions that respect them. This we know, that the 
first refers inridently to the time of the usurpation of 
Maximus ; and the last^ with the applicaticm-to EtiuSy 
could not be long before the invitation given to the 
Saxons. During the fifth centAry the Britons were at 
varioas periods greatly distressed by the depredationar 
and ravages of their rude and savage neighbours, until 
reduced to the greatest extremity, which drove them to 
rash and precipitate counsels for a present relief. 
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Upon the whole it appears, that the dates assi^ed by 
Camden to the two first grand irruptions of the Picts 
and Scots, will be found as tenable as any; the first, ap- 
plying to the time of Maximus, or rather the period 
which immediately followed; the second, occasioned by 
the secession of the Romans, in consequence of the 
trouble of Italy, and the sacking of Rome, A.D.410: 
but the last irruption was, in all probability, agreeably 
to Richard of Cirencester and Dr. StiUingfleet| about 
the year 443. 

The first supplies, under Stilieho, were sent about A.D. 
S96, or 399; the second supplies, A. D. 414, or 416; the 
third, A. D. 443, 

We have now to contemplate new scenes and new 
transactions, in consequence of the arrival of the Sa^cons 
and Angles; first, as auxiliaries to the Britons, then as 
their enemies, and finally as their masters; until they 
established their dominion oyer the most important, as 
well as largest portion, of Britain; imposing their own 
language and laws on the inhabitants. All this fulfilled 
the purposes of Divine Providence, who sees the final 
results of all things : the land was first to undergo a 
severe scourge, from internal conflicts and the dreadful 
concomitants of war, until the end, the general happi- 
ness, should be effected thereby, in the fulness of time« 
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S 9. The arrival of the Saxons^ under Hengist ani Horsa^ 
they resolve to settle in the country/ theif^ treachery; 
the battles fought between the Britons and Saxons; 
Ambrosius and Arthur ^ EBay Cerdic and Smdric, 

The Ficts and Scots were advaiiciiifl^ rapidly, and 
carrying devastation wherever they went; while Vorti- 
gern was clamorous for foreign aid. But that prince 
wished a kind of force, at his command, that would 
enable him not only to propel the common enemy^ but 
over-awe those princes who were hostile to his claims. 
There was an illustrious man of the name of Aurelius 
Ambrosius, brother to Uthyr, and son of Constantine, of 
Ariporica, whom many wished to raise to the supreme 
command. This nobleman^ full of youthful ardour, was 
viewed with a jealous eye by Vortig^m. 

At this juncture, three Saxon cyulesj or small ships, 
arrived off the coast : enquiry was made, ^^ What was 
their object; whence they came; what their tribes and 
their country?" Their leaders, Henglst and Horsa, made 
reply, that they had been exiled from their native 
shores: that, in obedience to a domestic law^ which 
enacted that, in a superfluity of population, the youths 
should decide, by lot, who should emigrate, they had 
become the necessary exiles. 

Whether the council of Vortigern is to be considered 
as preceding this event, or whether it was in consequence 
thereof that he proposed accepting of the aid of these 
foreigners; be that as it will, their admission into the 
kingdom was approved of, and the Isle of Thanet was 
the place assigned them. It was agreed upon that they 
were to fight the enemies of the Britons, to receive the 
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necessary supplies^ and their valour was to be rewarded 
by asei^ing them a territory tor their future residence. 
It is hardly to be supposed that the nation in general 
accorded with this measure ; it may more rationally be 
considered as originating with YiMrtigem, and a few 
chiefs with whom his influence preponderat^^d ; and it 
may be questioned whether he did not rather assume 
the honour he had been long ayiring io^ than receive it 
from the hands of the princes, and the states of the 
island. Having gained himself a strong party, he 
profited by the feuds and jealousies of those who were 
unfriendly to his claim. 

In the Triads, Yortigern is called Gwrlhenau, or The 
Crainsayer, because of the detested advice which he 
gave to invite the Saxons over; and his afterwards as* 
signing them the Isle of Thanet (or a residence. Oa 
that account he, along with Avarwy, who .befriended 
Julius Caesar, aud the Romans; and Meirodj who 
proved treacherous to his uncle Arthur, and was the 
cause fif lU9 ruin, are cmisidered as namee conGfigned to 
perpetual execration, as the betrayers of their country. 

This wicked prince was for compassing the ends of 
his ambrtion, whatever might be the consequence; of 
which the chiefs, who coincided with him, were not 
aware. The Saxons were soon to become a more tear* 
rible scourge to the BritoHs than ever the Piets and the 
Scots had been ; an enemy whom they were fully com* 
petent to repel, had they been at unity with themselves. 

But the blindness of man hastens the accomplishment 
of heaven's designs; and his own folly becomes the 
means of his own punishment. The enervated, the 
wicked, the contentious Britons, had filled up the mea- 
sure of their iniquity; they were a people unworthy 
to exercise that dominion winch they had newly re? 
ceived, by being made independent of Rome. The 
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Anglo-Saxons,^ also, in their turn were doomed to feel 
the fury of the Danes, and to resign the sceptre to the 
Normans. 

Hengist obtained leave to send for a larger supply of 
his countrjrmen, in order that they might efiectually sup- 
press the Picts. When these additional troops arrived, 
the Britons and their new allies proceeded to meet the 
enemy, over whom they proved victorious. The Bri- 
tish monarch, highly pleased with this suoeess, in a sea- 
son of festivity and rejoicing, was ensnared into those 
measures, which sealed the ruin of his country. Hengist^ 
perceiving the ascendency he was gaining, conceived the 
ambitious project of obtaining a handsome settlement in 
the country. The beauty of his daughter Rowena, c^p* 
tivated the heart of the aged monarch ; she was not der 
nied to his criminal request. The §axon then became 
bold in his demands ; and, perceiving the dissensions that 
so fatally prevailed among the native princes, he pre? 
sumed iipon the thought of turning the Saxon arms 
against the Britons, in order to make a inquest of the 
country. In order to this, he secretly sent over for 
fresh reinforcements ; he set the king at variance with 
his nobles : and was become so insolent in his demands, 
kB to render himself insupportable to the Britons. Be* 
ing confident of their own strength, which they knew 
how to augment at pleasure, the Saxons soon made it 
appear what (heir (tmbition filmed fit. They entered 

* There are three nations to be here di^tingaidied under a general 
appellation ; the Sasont^ strictly so called, the Angii^ and the Jutet, 
Th^ country C|f the last-named is still called JtOland. The Angli 
came from the south of J«<toftif, pt^ngele^; and the Saxons from 
the country between the Elbe and the Eyder, tomprehending JM- 
$tein, Ditfharten^ . and Stormar. These were the people who trans- 
ported themselves from the Cimbric Peninsula, and its vicinity, to 
firiytain, in the fifth and li^ centnri^ Se^ Bede^ CafUien^ ^'h^x ¥^ 
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into a secret compact with the Picts, and received also 
^upplies from Germany, and thought themselves now 
competent to fulfil their ambitious project ; for, not being 
content with the territory assigned them, they aspired 
to greater things. These things, along with the per* 
fidiousnes^of Vortigern, g^ve the British nobles to per- 
ceive th^ public danger. 

But although the Saxons could no less than peroeiye 
the dissatis&ction of the Britons, on account of the mo- 
narch's partiality for his foreign auidliaries, they still 
appeared to depend on the support of that infatuated 
prince. 

The chieftains, however, instead of boldly insisting 
on the departure of the Saxons^ smothered their resent- 
ment, until further augmentations were incessantly pour- 
ing in, and Hengist clamoured for fresh supplies, in 
proportion to the increase of his adherents. Seventeen' 
cyulesj or long boats, laden with soldiers, came to the 
aid of the Saxons, in Kent; besides forty who went to 
the north of the island under Octa and Abi£(a. 

^1 this, it is said, met with the sanction of Vortigem, 
whofvas easily wrought upon by the specious insinuar 
tions of Hengist. 

The British nobles at length remonstrated strongly 
with the king on the danger to which he was exposing 
the country, by admitting these foreigners in such vast 
numbers to reside in the land ; for that soon they would 
be able to overpower the inhabitants. Vortigern paid 
little attentiqn to these complaints; and, being aware of 
the disaffection of the nobles, he continued to support 
the Saxons, regarding them as a powerful guard against 
the discontents of his subjects, or the attempts of i^ rival. 
His infatuated connexion with Rowena, the daughter of 
Hengist, strengthened the Saxon interest ; while, at the 
same time, it served to render him completely odious to 
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Us subjects. It was now, therefore, resolTed upon bjr 
the Brit(»is to depose Yortigem, and to inTest his son 
with the administration of the kingdom, 
the Saxons could not fail to consida* as a rtqv 
tore between the two nations. The British chiefr, now 
roused to fury, with Vortiner at their head, prepared 
for war with the Saxons, who had already conunenced 
hostilities. In the mean time, the clergy, sseing Yorti-^ 
gem's dissolute and incorrigible life, as well asl»^ng 
moved with his treachery to his country, solemnly ex* 
. communicated him, in a public synod convened fbr that 
purpose. 

The first engagement between the Britons and the 
Saxons is said to have been fought at Darwent, in the 
sixth year after the coming over of Hengist and Horsa.. 
T^be second was fought at Ailsford, according to the 
British chronicle ; but the Saxon writers make this to be 
ihlB first. Horsa, the brother of Hengist, and Cattigem, 
the son of Yortigem, fell in this action by matnal 
wounds. The chronicle gives the name of Episferd to 
the place where this battle was feu|^; but that can be 
-considered only as another name fbr AilsfOTd. « 

Two other battles soon ensued, in consequence of 
which the Saxons sustained a severe defeat, and were 
compelled to take refuge in the Isle of Thanet, from 
whence they embarked for Germany. 
-That Ae Saxons at this time sustained an overwheka- 
ing defeat, appears from the cntmmstance, that Hengist 
ipentnred net to kmd on the shores of Britain mftil after 
the exphration of five years. About that time, Yorti- 
gem resuming the government (Yortimer having been 
poisoned by his stepHnother Rimena), eitter gave M 
invitation to Hengist to come over mice more to Britain; 
or that chieftain ccmsidered it a favourable juncture fer 
%is purpose. 
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Hengist landed with a powerful force under his com- 
mand; but having had prooft of the valour of the Bri- 
tons, and knowing how formidable they might prove^ 
had recourse to an infernal stroke of policy. He pre-^ 
tended, in a message dispatched to the king, that his re- 
turn was connected with no hostile design ; that, being 
ignorant of the death of Vortimer, his intention was to- 
come to the aid of his father-in-law, and to establish 
him on the throne ; and that, seeing he was once more- 
raised to that dignity, he was entirely at his disposal^ 
and would retain or dismiss any number of his forces, ac- 
cording to his desirie. 

The weak and perfidious monarch admitted of the 
specious plea ; and, moreover, consented to the propo- 
sal, that a national congress of the chiefe of the islsgid 
should be convened^ in order to concert the terms upon 
which a treaty of amity and alliance should be formed 
between the two nations. The Britons, on the first of 
May^ were accustomed to hold a grand festival, in a 
place suitable for a general assemblage. Such a situ»* 
tioH they had on Salisbury plain, where the perform- 
ance of certain sacred rites was celebrated, in conjunc- 
tion with every kind of festivity.* 

The British chiefs, trusting to the sacredness of the 
occasion, and the honour of treaties, camemmrmed; 
while the Saxon had enjoined his adherents to conceoil 
their weapons ; that, at a signal to be given in the aeft- 
son of joy and festivity, every man should act his part 
with cool and undaunted resolution. At an hour when 
the Britons were lost to every thought but that of plea- 
sure^ in the midst of the Mead-horns, Hengist exclaimed, 
ia the language of their country, Draw your daggert. 

* The Mtaatioa wm a gnad heathen tenple^ aai a place ^ an- 
' coDvenlioa, whkh Utter parfoi e it itili served* 
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A dreadful carnage ensued, in which four hundred and 
sixty British chieftains are stated to have fidlen at 
the feet <^the perfidious Saxons. One nobleman, Eidol, 
the earl of Gloucester, is said to have perfcHined feats of 
the most heroic valour; he slew no less than^fventy 
Saxons with a truncheon ! 

The Saxons, according to the British history, now in<- 
sisted on their own terms ; and four of the principal 
towns were delivered into their hands, the king being 
speciously detained as a prisoner, as if reluctant to com- 
ply with their demands. 

In the mean time Ambrosius, called by the Welsh 
Emrys Wledig, the rival of Yortigern, being supported 
by the chiefs of ComwaU, and the Armoric Britons^ was 
preparing to put in his claim to the supreme command, 
as pendragon, or stadtholder of the Britons. Among 
other . persons of consideration, the clergy gave their 
support to this young chieftain, who met now with no 
opposition, Yortigern being generally abhorred by all 
ranks. 

As to the treacherous convention between the Saxons 
and the Britons on Salisbury plain, it would be well 
could it be blotted out of the page of history ; but the 
mournful strains of Golyddan, a Bard of that age, as 
well as the faithful tradition handed down from age to 
age, render it a place in the black catalogue of crimes 
joQorded in ancient history. At the end of- the foUow- 
ing chapter, the reader will find an extract from the 
Arymes Prydain, a celebrated poem of G^yddan, who 
was a northern Bard. 

. The perfidious Yortigern, now completely detested, 
.fled to his own hereditary dominions among the Silu- 
rians ; and shut himself up in a place called Gronow 
castle, in Herefordshire, on the banks of the Wye. 
This last retreat of the monarch was set on fire ; and he 
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was consumed in the flames, at the instigation, it is said, 
of Ambrosius, his rival ; whom the Britons preferred to 
the command of the army, and the government of th«i 
country. 

It is rather uncertain at what time Emrys^ or Am^ 
brosiusy was elected sovereign, or pendragon, of the Bri-* 
tons. Mr. Owen gives the date of A.D. 481, but it must 
have been considerably earlier^ 

The battle of Wyppet's Fleot^ in Kent, was fought 
in the year ,^65; twelve British chieftains of distinction, 
^ith several thousands of inferior warriors, fell in that 
conflict. 

" The name of Hengist,^' says Mr. Turner, " has 
been surrounded with terror, and his steps with victory : 
from Kent he is affirmed to have carried devastation 
into the remotest comer of the island ; to have spared 
neither age, sex, nor condition ; to have slaughtered the 
priests on tl^e altar; to have butchered in heaps the 
people who fled to the mountains and deserts." In con- 
tradiction to all this, our author ventures to affirm, that 
all the battles of Hengist were either fought in Kent, 
or at no great distance from that territory, which he ac- 
quired for himself, and left to his posterity.* That 
what Gildas relates as the general consequences of all 
the Saxon invasions, ought not to be applied too has|jdy 
to the first successes of Hengist, is a just observation. 
I would add, that our British ancestors were not so un* 
warlike as to be driven before a few foreigners, like a 
herd of cattle, and without resistance, to be at their 
mercy : on the contrary, they fought well, and valiantly 
for their liberty and independence for more than a cen- 

* The general account of Vortigern, ai well as Hengist, appears 
to be greatly exaggerated. His authority most probably did not 
extend further than over the Cambro-Britons; and several transactions 
ascribed to him ought to be attributed rather to some Kentish prince« 
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tmrf ; and 9ome of them stiD eontiiraed tike mrncQile 
Britons. 

After tbe Iwttle of Wippet's Fleot, m wlucb iht 
Saxon writers ascribe the victory to the enemy, tte Bri- 
UmB haying given such proo6 of their Talovr, were not 
annoyed for some time; the Saxons confining tbenMelrefl^ 
we are told, to the territory they had acqni ieJ in Kent. 

When Hengist and bis son Esca fomd themselves 
enmpetent to renew their attacks npon tbe Britons, they 
carried havoc and desolation into the neighbonring ter- 
ritories, nntfl the inhabitants flew to arms, and checked 
their ravages. 

Ambrosins, in order to restrain the Saxons of North- 
umberiand, and to prevent their forming a jmiction with 
their brethren of Kent, projected an alliance with the Scots, 
independently of the Picts, who were the staunch friends 
'Hnd confederates of the Saxons. ^^ These two nations^ 
(to ose the words of a respectable histormn,} had already 
liegun to be infected with mntual jealousy and distrust ; 
and many disputes had happened between them aboirt 
Hbe division of the lands and fdunder which they had 
ravished from the Britons ; so that their friendship was 
in the wane, when Ambrosius made his proposals to the 
Scots, who found them too advantageous to be rejected.* 
Ht ceded to them the lands between the friths (rather 
lietweett the walls) ; and they engaged to harass the 
northern Saxons with incessant irruptions. They per- 
-formed their part of the contract with incredible alacrity 
«nd perseverance, because they found their account in 
pillaging a ridi industrious people by surprise ; and this 
nlliaftce with Ambrosius, but especially the cession of 
the regnum Cumbrense, was productive of a long and 

♦ fa a eeiehrated poem, calM Arymes Prydbia, written, if is fdp- 
faneAy by Sofyddan, evident reference if madt to tfaoie Hittefiliia 
fcott ightisg wiflf the Cymiy. 
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bloody war between the iScots and Piets, which ended 
in the extirpation of the latter^ and even in the extinc*^^ 
tion of the name ; while the Britons nnderwtent the same 
fkte from their Saxon conquerors."* 

In about three years after the last incursions of the - 
Saxons, under Hengist and Esca, Emrys and the Britons 
had a new set of enemies to oppose: for the spirit of 
emigration had now seized the German tribes. Th^Se 
looked to Britain as the proper field for the exercise of 
their valour, where they expected to obtain territories 
like their countrymen, who had already settled them- 
selves there. 

It was about A. D. 477, that Ella, and his three sons, 
landed in Sussex; who, notwithstanding the stoutest 
opposition of the natives, succeeded \xy obtaining seats 
in Sussex and Hampshire ; driving the Britons into the 
forest of Anderida, where there was a city strongly for- 
tified, called by the Saxons Andrecester. In the eighth 
year after the arrival of Ella, that place was taken ; and 
the Britohs, who had bravely defended it, were all put 
to the sword. The maxim of these heathens, in the 
present instance,' was that of utter extermination ; as if 
they were determined to make entire slaughter of the 
Britons wherever they went. But policy, if not hu- 
manity, would, in general, teach them a better lesson. t» 

Ella was now rising into great note among the Saxon 
chiefs; and his name carried terror with it« Rengist 
fell in an engagement in Yorkshire, where he was gone to 
join the Angles of that quarter.f His son, Oeta, fled, 
and was taken prisoner, and spared, says the British 



* See SmoUetri Hiitory of England, Vol. I. p. 130. 

i The British Hiitory states, that he wa» taken prisoner in the 
midst of the fight; and doomed to death by the sentence of the 
Britbh chiefs and clergy. 
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history, by the clemency of Ambrosius ; as the S&xotf 
chieftain threw himself on the mercy of the ccmqueror. 

Ambrosiusf who is represented as possessing great zeal 
for the honour of the Christian religiiHi^ employed the 
season of tranquillity he now enjoyed, in restoring the 
churches which had been destroyed; and peHmming 
many excellent things for the support of the clergy, and 
the advancement of religion. He died sooie time to- 
wards the conclusion of the century, after tlie landing 
of Kerdic, and his son Kenric. 

In the year 495, eighteen years after the landing of 
Ella, Kenric came with five ships; and although his 
force was, therefore, at first, but smaU, the impression 
he made was very powerftil, notwithstanding the bravery 
with which he was opposed for the space of five and 
twenty years : he at length met with thai overwhelming 
stroke at the battle of Badon Mount. 

While Kerdic and his son were extending their con* 
quests, and profiting, no doubt, by the want of union 
among the native chiefs, who seldom came forward to 
oppose the common foe, unless their own territories were 
assaulted ; a band of Saxon auxiliaries came over from 
the continent, under the conduct of Porta^ and landed 
in Hampshire ; at a place which, from that circumstance^ 
was called Portsmouth: but others aflirm his first de« 
scent to have been at Portland, or Portesham, near 
Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire ; where he sustained a 
vigorous attack from the natives, before he could ob« 
tain a footing in the country. 

Amhrosius being dead, the Britcms of the western 
coast elevated Uthj/r to the supreme command; and 
hence he took the name of Pen-dragon, or commander-' 
in-chief; and #as nominally, a(s well as Vortigern' and 
Ambrosius, king of Britain; the regal dignity having 
bcfen conferred successively on some one of the Silurian, 
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or Damnonian chiefs, during the past age. The name 
of Uihyr implies wonderful, and was an appellation 
adopted with the design of exciting a spirit of ardour 
and enthusiasm, for the emergency of the time : but the 
real name of this great hero, according to an ingenious 
antiquary, was, in all probability, Meirick ap Tewdric, 
prince of Glamorgan and Garthmadrin. According to 
some accounts, he was brother to Ambrosius ; but, how? 
ever that be, he appears to have fought under him, and 
thereby recommended himself as a man of bravery and 
military talents. 

Kenric having erected his conquests into a kingdom, 
which went under the name of the kingdom of Wessex, 
and being now assisted by Porte, as well as Ella, king 
of Sussex, Esca, king of Kent, and all the Saxon co* 
lonies in Britain; the Britons had to contend with a 
most powerful confederacy. This combined force of the 
Saxons was met in the west of England by a British 
army, led by a chieftain, whom the Saxon annalists call 
Natanleod; who was either a prince of Devonshire, or 
Wiltshire; or perhaps no other than Llew ap Cynfarch, 
or as some called him JLo/, or Leod^ a prince from the 
North, who received in marriage Anna, the daughter of 
the Pendragon, the mother of the perfidious Modred, 
the betrayer of his renowned uncle, the great Arthur. 

But, whoever was the British commander, the battle 
proved fatal to the Britons, who left five thousand men 
dead on the field; while the Saxons abroad were en- 
couraged, by this signal defeat of British valour, to 
come over in numerous shoals to try their fortune in 
Britain.* 

* This battle, according to Nennius, wa« fought during the so- 
vereignty of Arthur; and if so, it must be what Llowarch celebrates 
at the battle of LUmg-herth: and where Geraint, a Damnonian chief* 
tain, fell. His elegy if one of the finest pieces of that Bard. 

VOL. II. o 
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Although the Saxons met with various repulses from 
the bravery of Uthi/r, their increasing numbers, which 
were continually pouring in upon the Britons, embold- 
ened them to hope for ultirpate success. The British 
history relates things so confusedly, and the Saxon his- 
torians are so partial, that they omit many things that 
would reflect disgrace upon the invaders, or be honour- 
able to our British ancestors ; so that it is difficult to 
find out the true history of this period. 

Uthyr is said to have fought some battles in the North 
with great success, being aided by his Scotch auxiliaries 
against the Picts and Saxons. His name was terrible to 
his enemies ; and by his valour, it is probable, that he pre- 
vented them enlarging their territories towards the centre 
of the island. That famous battle near Yerolam may be 
supposed to have been attended with such an effect. 

Uthyr Pendragon, dying from the effects of poison 
treacherously administered to him by one of his attend- 
ants, as we have it in the British History, was succeeded 
in the supreme command of the British army by his son, 
the renowned Arthur. 

The Saxons had by this time obtained firm footing, 
and established themselves in various parts of Britain. 
The kingdoms of the South Saxons, of East Anglia, 
and Wessex, were formed previous to the year 520; 
about which time Arthur began his reign as prince of 
Siluria, and afterwards had the supreme command con- 
ferred upon him. 

The Loegrian Britons had now, in general, submitted 
to the Saxons: and they were chiefly the natives of 
Cornwall, Wales, Cumberland, and Strath-Clyde, that 
now opposed the Anglo-Saxons. ' 

According to William of Malmesbury, it is observed 
by Usher, Kerdic was established in the kingdom of the 
West Saxonsy in the year 519 : and Arthur was raised 
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to supreme power in the tenth year of Kerdic's reign. 
But as Kerdic must have actually reigned over Wessex, 
many years before the date of his permanent establish- 
ment, as given by the monk of Malmesbury, Arthur's 
elevation maybe dated about A.D. 517; which is the 
date assigned by Powel, and followed by Owen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




The battles of Arthur ; his real character ; progress of the 
Saxons in the North. The final establishment of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 

Twelve great battles are ascribed to Arthur, fought 
cither in the north, or in the west of England. Of these 
battles, they may all have been real actions : but in all 
probability this prince was present at few only of them; 
as Arthur had no real authority but in Cornwall and 
Wales ; although by his alliance with Modred, a prince 
of Cumberland, some transactions in the North are as- 
cribed to him. He was engaged in many domestic con- 
tests ; but it is probable he never had any engagement 
of consequence with the Saxons, until he headed the 
British force at the battle of Badon Mount, near Bath. 

This decisive battle was fought with Kenric, A. D. 
520, according to Usher; or 530, according to other 
accounts. The last will agree with that old chronology 
preserved in the red book of Hergest; and given in the 
Cambrian Register. According to the statement there 
contained, 128 years expired from the age of Gwrtheyrn 
(or Vortigern) to the battle of Badon, in which Arthur 
and the British chiefs overcame the Saxons. Twenty- 
two years fiirtlier expired from thence to the battle of 
Camlan, and the death of the British hero. 

A little previous to this was fought the battle of 
Llong'borth^ recorded by the muse of the venerably 
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lilowarch. A chieftain of Devonshire, called Geraint 
ap Erbitiy fell in that contest ; and his elegy is preserved 
among the remains of the Cumbrian Bard, who gives a 
poetic description of the battle in all the horrors that 
attend war and slaughter. Mr. Turner very plausibly 
conjectures that this was the unfortunate battle fought 
with Porta, on his first landing at the place, called stiH 
by his name, Pohtsmouth. Another of Arthur's bat- 
tles is mentioned by Llowarch ; it was fought on the 
Llawen ; and the Bard lost Gwen^ his favourite son« 
The bravery of this youth is set forth in expressive and 
laconic terms by his father. ^' As he was my son, he 
* did not recede." 

Llywarch had been driven from his territory in the 
North ; and he, with his sons, found a refuge in Powys; 
«nd valiantly continued to support the British cause*^ 

In the battle of Bath, or Badon Mount, Arthur de- 
feated the Saxons under Kenric. Previous to this 
Gildas, who dates his birth at this time, says, the Saxons 
and the native Britons alternately prevailed, but here 
the victory was decisive. In consequence of the success 
of Arthur in this engagement, the Silurian territories 
were preserved inviolate ; and the natives left in posses- 
sion of the country to the west of the Severn. 
* This famous battle is noticed by an ancient Bard :— • 

i&oiAz ]^snt]bl)»p snli$tru>n^ j^att ba ^^i£i^ BalOr^n 
^vtj^uv htn jbaelion i; Uabneu %vi ^ociiuitt 
(KBriDnaet^ ar alon j|:toatt{i gbpr ^abj^nuin 

Woe to them, the miserable ones, because of the action at Badon. 
Arthur was at the head of the brave, when the blades were red 

with blood : 
He avenged on his enemies the blood of warriors; 
Warriors who had been the defence of the kingt of the North. 
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Arthur, according to the fictions of Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, is said to have achieved the highest renown by 
his battles on the continent, and in Ireland, as well as 
in his native isle : and even as to his invincible prowess 
at home, it has been greatly exaggerated, so that his 
very existence has been called in question. Caerleon^ 
being the seat of the Silurian princes, was Arthur's 
court : he had also a palace in Cornwall, probably at 
Lestwithiel, and another at Penryn, in Cumberland. 
All the princes of the Cymry acknowledged his autho- 
rity, and willingly followed him for many years to battle; 
but he was not invincible, he was unfortunate like other 
men, and had to retreat before Kerdic, his powerful an- 
tagonist, who, in spite of Arthur and the Britons, esta- 
blished himself in the kingdom of Wessex. 

All the contests of Arthur were not fought with the 
Saxons, for he was engaged in domestic contests with 
native chieftains ; and his ambition procured him enemies, 
and his friends acted a treacherous part towards him. 
These circumstances led to the disastrous battle of Cam- 
Ian, where this valiant prince fell, a prey to civil dis- 
cord. 

Modred, the nephew of Arthur, being the son of his 
sister Anna, married to a chieftain in the north, acted a 
base and unworthy part. This young prince seduced the 
queen, and eloped with her into Cumberland, where he , 
fomented disturbances ; and, rather than submit himself 
to his uncle and his sovereign, he raised a civil war ; and 
thus the British princes, who ought to have had one 
common interest, spent their strength in domestic feuds. 
The consequence of this state of discord was the ruin of 
the native Britons, by the loss of the brave Arthur, who 
fell by the hands of the perfidious Modred. 

There appears to be plausible reasons for disputing 
the scene of this action, which brought the life and reign 
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of Arthur to a termination. Camlan is supposed to 
have been in Cornwall ; and this seems to be confirmed 
by the account handed down to us, of the interment of 
the prince in the isle of Avalon, or Glastonbury, where 
his corpse might easily have been conveyed by water. 
But as the territory of Modr6d was in the north, the 
fatal battle most probably was fought on that side of the 
island ; and it may have been at Kirby Lonsdale, agree- 
able to the opinion of Mr. Carte.* This, however, if 
admitted, entirely does away the magnificent tale of Ar- 
thur's interment among the holy martyrs and illustrious 
saints at Glastonbury. 

As to the account of Arthur's interment at Glaston- 
bury, it rests upon the authority of Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, a writer, it is true, too respectable to fabricate a 
tale, but easily induced to credit every thing of the mar- 
vellous. This celebrated character, who flourished in 
the reign of Henry II., affirms, that he was present at 
the abbey, when a leaden cross was taken up, with an 
inscription in rude, but legible characters, to this effect : 

HTC JACET SEPULTrS 
LNCLYTUS REX ARTHURUS 
IN INSULA AVALONIA. 

But all this might have been managed by the monks to 
advance the credit and sanctity of the place ; and by the 
desire of the king to do away the delusion of some of 
the Welsh, that Arthur was to re-appear on the stage 
of the world, and restore to them their long-lost sove- 
reignty. It was perhaps to gratify the national vanity 
of a subjugated people, that Henry the eighth gave his 
eldest son the name of Arthur. It may be observed, 
that in the family of the duke of Beaufort (earl of Gla- 

* See Carte's History of EDgland; and Smollett 
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morgan, lord of Ragland and Chepstow), this once royal 
name is still cherished : but what appears to an anti- 
quary a striking coincidence between ancient and mo- 
dem times is, the name of the first hero in Europe in 
the present age, the illustrious Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington.* 

It has been very usual with some writers, to impute 
every fiction that they discover, connected with our an-* 
cient history, to the Welsh Bards ; but such gentlemen 
may be informed, that truth has always been the motto 
of our Bards. It is certain, that in the fragments of the 
very ancient Bards we have a great deal of mythology ; 
but that was never designed to pass for history. The 
fabulous narratives which found their way into our old 
chronicles are in prose, and were brought over from the 
continental Bretons. It is from thence we have those 
tales, which transport us into fairy regicms, beyond the 
limits of all historical probalulity. These Armoric fic- 
tions of king Arthur and his famous Calibumo, Sir Launce- 
lot, Sir Tristam, and all the rest of the knights of the 
Round Table, are not found in the simple fragments of 
our ancient poetry. The Arthur of Geofiiy, and the 
object of veneration in the Druid mythology, have no- 
thing to do with our Silurian hero, the son of Mouric; 
known more commonly under the name of Uthyr, the 
pendragon, or generalissimo. The reader who wishes 
to have the history of this great chieftain cleared up, 
should consult the Anglo-Saxon history of Mr. Turner. 

" That there was a prince of this name," says Mr. 
Owen, " or who had such an appellation given him, on 

* The name of ^rl^ur implies either a person of high renown, or 
one of undaunted fierceness ; from the Welsh name (Jrth) for a 
bear. Thus we have the wsa major and minor amon^ the cooftd- 
lations. The Welsh call the constellation L^^ra Telyn Arthur, or 
Arthur's lyre. 
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account of his great exploits, as Nennius represents, and 
who often led the Britons to battle against the Saxons 
in the sixth century, there ought not to be any doubt ; 
for he is mentioned by Llowarch, Merddin, and Talie* 
sin, poets who were his contemporaries ; and he is also 
often recorded in the Triads, documents of undoubted 
credit : but neither by the poets, nor in the Triads, is he 
any ways exalted above other princes, who held similar 
stations in the country." 

Arthur was not only celebrated for his valour as a 
warrior, but for every trait forming the character of a 
great prince. He is particularly held up to our view 
as possessing great zeal for the Christian religion, the 
defence of which, against the Pagan Saxons, was used 
as a powerful argument to animate the courage of the 
Britons. Sir Richard Blackmore has made fine use of 
this in his poem of Arthur ;* and the interview between 
this hero and Howel the Armorican king is well con- 
ceived. 

As to the real state of religion in Britain, during th^ 
reign of Arthur and his father, we shall have shortly to 
revert to that subject ; but we must not be too forward 
to decide on that head, from the ferocioi^ness which 
appears to have marked the character and proceedings 
of many of the Britons of those times. Truo religion i^ 
too rare in every age ; and the present mamier9 of a Brir 
tish populace, as well as of their superiors, might make 
our religion appear as questionable as that of the Bri* 
tons of the sixth century. The turbulency of those times 
afforded little room for the exercise of religion, in all 
its benign tendency and amiable qualities* 

* Whatever ijiay be thought of the general merit of that work, the 
author has succeeded admirably in distinguishing between the Britons 
and their forces, ranged under their various tribes; and the Saxons and 
their auxiliari^, on the oth^ hand. 
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As to the real character and achievements of Arthur, 
tve way easily perceive that he was not always the in- 
vincible hero. Of the battles which, according to Nen- 
nius and others, he is said to have fought, we have rea- 
son to doubt whether this hero was at all present at se- 
veral of them. We must look for the scenes of his bat- 
tles either on the borders of the Severn, or in Cumber- 
land. His nephew Modred was in fact his rival, and 
appears to have had many adherents, although our an- 
cient records represent him as an arrant traitor. Ar- 
thur, by his valour, raised himself to notoriety ; but, in 
the latter part of his life, he seems to have lost the con- 
fidence of several of his former friends. 

The Silurian princes claimed ascendancy over the 
chiefs of the Cymry ; and the exigency of the times ele- 
vated Arthur to a post of high honour, of which in gene- 
ral he shewed himself worthy. The Cambro-Britons 
and the Cornish Britons equally revered him : but he 
sometimes used his influence to aggrandize himself; 
and this awakened a spirit of jealousy, which ultimately 
proved fatal to him. 

Mr. Turner has collected certain notices respecting 
Arthur, that cast some light upon his personal character, 
and accord with the manners of the age in which he 
lived.* Meeting with a prince in Glamorganshire, who 
was flying from his enemies, Arthur was at first desirous 
of taking by force the wife of the fugitive. But he was 
persuaded to refrain from the injustice, and to assist the 
prince to regain his lands. Arthur is also stated to have 
plundered St. Paternus, and to have destroyed a monas- 
tery. " These incidents," says the Anglo-Saxon histo- 
rian, " suit the short character which Nennius gives of 
him, that he was cruel from his childhood." 

• 

* See Turner's Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I. c. «. 
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Arthur appears to have been unfortunate in his do- 
mestic connexions, for the unchastity of his wives is re- 
corded in the Triads ; and from a life of Gildas by Ca- 
radoc of Lancarvan, it appears that Melvas, the king of 
Somersetshire, carried off Arthur's wife, by force, to 
Glastonbury. Arthur, with his friends, whom he col- 
lected from Cornwall aud Devonshire, assaulted the ra- 
visher. The ecclesiastics interposed, and persuaded 
Melva to r'eturn her peaceably. Arthur received her, 
and both the kings rewarded the monks for their useful 
interference. This shews Arthur to be a man of only 
^' moderate greatness." 

That Arthur was not always the patriotic warrior, ap- 
pears from his contests in the north, where, in an en- 
gagement, he killed Hoel, a native prince, and triumphed 
as having slain his most powerful enemy. " Thus Ar- 
thur," to use the words of Mr. Turner, " by his wars 
with his own countrymen, as much assisted the progress 
of the Saxons, as he afterwards endeavoured to check 
it, by his struggles with Kerdic." 

As to Arthur's greatest achievement, the battle of 
Badon Mount, this victory only stopped the progress of 
Kerdic, and gave repose to the Silurian territory. But 
Arthur was not able to retaliate on the foe, and Kerdic 
retained the conquests he had made. 

Arthur is represented by the Bards, his coevals, very 
differently from what is advanced respecting him by the 
romancing Geoffry. Neither Llowarch nor Taliesin 
say extravagant things of this hero ; nor do they ever 
speak of him as king of all Britain. The continual and 
rapid conquests of Kerdic, of Ella, and of other success- 
ful warriors among the Saxons and Angles, totally dis- 
prove the accounts of Geoffry. And yet he, upon the 
whole, was the most gallant of all the British princes; 
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and his name deserves to be enrolled among the ancient 
heroes of the Isle of Britain. 



Settlement of the Angles in the North. 

The Britons of Wales, and of the north, being at va- 
riance among themselves, and having lost two of their 
greatest men in the battle of Camlan, Arthur and Mo- 
dred ; there was a favourable opportunity for landing a 
foreign force on the banks of the H umber. It was at 
this critical juncture that a potent chief, of the name of 
Ida, landed on the Northumbrian coast, with a nume- 
rous body of Angles, conveyed in forty vessels. The 
former invaders were either Jutes, or Saxons. The 
name of Sa^on has been frequently given, in an indis- 
criminate manner, to the various tribes that invaded 
Britain from the north of Germany; but Bede and 
others have given the general appeUation of AngU to 
all that settled in the island during the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The last name is retained in Anglia and 
England; while the native Welsh aad Irish retain the 
name of Saxon, and apply it to the inhaUtants of those 
parts of the kingdotn, supposed to be descended from the 
German tribes. 

That part of the island which lies between the Humber 
and the Clyde was occupied by Britons ; but they were 
divided into many states. The country nearest the 
Humber was anciently called Deivyrj and this was by 
the conquerors called Deira ; north of Deivyr was Bry^ 
neich (signifying mountainous tracts) which was latinized 
into Bemicia. We have in the Triads the names of 
three sovereigns of these territories, Gall, Dyvedel, and 
Ysgavnell. 

Reged, the territory of L rien the applauded patron 
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of Taliesin, lay to the north of the Humber. Nearer 
to the Clyde we hare the nameR of three other British 
chieftains, Rhj/dderchy Gwallog ap Ll'eenog^ and Morgant* 
Llowarch Hen^ the Bard, was prince of Argoed. Aneu^ 
rin^ the Bard, was lord of Gododin^ or Otadinui, a dis- 
trict rather northward of the Tweed, A chieftain of 
the name of Mynyddawg ruled netLV the friths at Eidyn ; 
^' which has been conjectured," says Turner, '^ to be the 
origin of Edinburgh^ or the burgh of Edin.^^ Cunedda was 
also a wledig, or sovereign, in some of these regions ; 
and Caw, the father of Gildas, was another. These, 
when overpowered by the Anglo-Saxons, removed into 
Wales. 

One county in the North, that of Cumberland (Gwlad 
y Cymry)^ still contains in its name an acknowledgment 
of its ancient population. Whether that was included 
in the kingdom of the Cymty Ystrad Clwydy or the 
Strath-Clyde Britons, admits of some doubt: that ter* 
ritory, it seems more probable, included only the country 
contiguous to the Clyde; and its capital was Alclyde, 
the present Dunbarton, or more properly Dunbritton. 
Ystrad Clwyd^ literally translated, is Clydesdale; the 
princes of which, at one time, held an intimate inter- 
course with the lords of Dyflfrin Clwyd, or Cluyde, the 

Eden of North Wales ; 

• 

** Whene mouatain over mountain peeps the liead$ 
*' And smiley tp see il« varieg;ated bed.^' 

The inhabitants of these northern territories appear 
to have made, for some time, a firm stand against their 
invaders. Urien, the prince of Reged^ and his sons, and 
the valiant Owen In particular, signalized themselves in 
various battles fought with Ida ; and especially in that 
bloody fight at Argoed Lflw3rTaen) where the enemy met 
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with the most determined resistance. Taliesin has ^d-^ 
dressed several poems to his generous patron Urien : his 
Terse flows in strains of melancholy, describing the feats 
of heroic gallantry, scenes of slaughter, mournfully 
vibrating on the Bardic lyre. 

The battle of Argoed was fought between the North* 
umbrian Britons, and Ida, to whom the Bard gives the 
appellation of FlamddaDyn^ or the Firebrand. The ac- 
tion was fought on a Saturday; the contest commencing 
with sun-rise, and terminating only with the close of 
day. The foe divided his forces into four companies, 
with the design of surrounding the troops of Urien, and 
his auxiliaries. They spread from Argoed to Arfynydd; 
and demanded submission and hostages from the Cymry. 
The proposal was indignantly rejected; the contest 
was furiously carried on; and the Saxons suffered a 
terrible defeat. 



Y bore Dduw Sadwrn cad vawr a fu 
O'r pan dwyre baul hyd pan gynnu ; 
Dygrysowys Flamddwyn yn bedwarllu 
Goddeu a Reged i ymdduUu, 
Dyfwy o Argoed hyd Arfynydd, 
Ni cheffynt eirioes hyd yr undydd. 
Attorelwis Flamddwyn, fawr drybeitawd 
A ddodynt yngwyrtlon, a ynt parawd? 
Yr attebwys Owain, ddwyrain ffbuwd 
Ni ddodynt, nid ydynt, nid ynt parawd 
A Cheney mab Coel byddai Cymwya^ lew 
Cyn attaliai owystl nebawd. 
Attorelwis Urien Udd yr echwydd 
O bydd ynghyfarfod am garennydd 
Dyrchalwn eidoed odduch mynydd 
Ac ymporthwn wyneb oddnch emyl 
A drychaiwn beleidyr odduch ben gwyr 
A cbyichwyn Flamddwyn yn ei luydd 
AUaddwn ag ef ai gyweitbydd 
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A rhag gwaith Argoed LlwyroeD 
Ba llawer Celaia 
Rhuddei frain chag rhyfel g^wyr 
A gwerin a gryuwys gaa ei newydd. 

On the morn of Saturday a great fight ensued, 

Which lasted from the rising of the sun until its going dowD i 

Flamddwyn (Ida) hastened in four divisionB 

To fight the forces of Goddeu and Reged. 

They reached from Argoed to Awynydd, 

And one day only did they survive. * 

Flamddwyn shouted with mighty buslle, 

'' Will they (the Britons) give pledges; are they ready?" 

He was answered by Owen, brandishing his spear, 

" No pledges would they give; nor were they ready." 

And Kenau, son of Coel, was like an enraged lion. 

Before be would yield the pledge to any man. 

Urien, lord of the region, called aloud: 

" Being assembled with our kindred, 

WeUl elevate our banners above the hills; 

And push on our forces over the uplands;- 

And lift our spears above their heads; 

And will rush upon Flamddwyn in the midst of his troops; 

And mix in the slaughter with him and his auxiliaries: 

And, because of the battle of Argoed Llwyyein, 

There fell many a carcase; 

And the ravens were coloured with human gore; 

And the people were tumultuous when the news of it was spread. 



Another battle, with the same intrepid leader, was 
that fought at Gwenystrad, or The Fair Valley : and we 
have the poem in which Taliesin celebrates the bravery 
of his countrymen on that occasion. 

** Extol the men of Cattraeth, who, at the dawn, 
Accompanied Urien, their victorious leader : 
He was a renowned chieftain ; 
Tiie protection of the monarchy : 
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Matchless was his raloor, 

Of inyincible prowess, the generous commander. 

The men of Prydyn came with their hosts, 

To the spacious plains of Gwenystrad, to offer battle. 

Neither the fields, nor the woods, afforded refuge to the foe. 

When they came full of fury. 

Like the roaring wave bursting on the beach. 

I saw the braye warriors, embattled ; 

And after the battle, the mangled corpses: 

1 beheld the tumult of the falling ranks; 

And the blood gushing and covering the ground. 

Gwenystrad was defended by a rampart. 

Wounded were warriors prostrate on the ground : 

I saw, at the pass of the ford, the blood-stained warriors 

Dropping their arms through the extremity of distress ^ 

When they lost the day they jointly fell: 

With their hands on the cross, horror was in their aspect. 

I admir'd the courage of the lord of Reged ; 

I saw Urien's reddened brow, when he fell upon his foe 

By the stones of Galysten ; and his rage was satiated with slaughter. 

But the king of Reged, after long shielding his country 
against a foreign foe, was slain by the^hand oi treachery. 

The valiant Owen is frequently extolled by Taliesin : 
the poet says, " That the shield of Owen nerer receded ;" 
it was by his hand that Ida (or Plamddwyn) perished. 

The battle of Cattraeth is rendered famous, in being 
made the subject of the Gododin^ the most celebrated of 
all our ancient j)oems : Taliesin also has frequent al- 
lusions to that decisive contest between the northern 
Britons and the Saxons. 

Mr. Turner's remarks on the battle of Cattraeth are 
concise and appropriate : " It appears, from this poem, 
that the Britons consisted of many chiefs, with their 
forces, from Deira and Bernicia; from the Novantes, 
Eiddyn, and other places; who had confederated to- 
gether to oppose the Saxons. The supreme British 
chief seems to have been Mynyddawg, of Eiddyn : but 
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many other warriors are extolled by the poet. Their host ' 
was a collection or the British strength in those parts : 
and three hundred and sixtj -three of the Britons are 
stated to have been distinguished by wearing the golden 
tongues; which was a mark either of wealth or rank. 
Aneirin^ wUo was himself the son of a petty ruler in the 
North, was engaged in the battle. The Britons unfor- 
tunately had indulged too liberally in a previous carousal. 
The poem abounds with lamentations on this disa^^rous 
circumstance. The result was the total*- defeat of the 
Britons; and the destruction of all theii^ leadefrs but 
threey of whom the commemorating Bard was one.*' 

To Cattraeth's Tale, in glittering row. 
Twice tw6 hundred warriors go. 

When we review th^ length of time which it took tcr 
establish the Anglo-Saicon kingdoms in Britain^ we may 
well admire the courage of our British ancestors on the 
one hand^ ahd the undaunted perseverance of the Saxons 
6n the other. In- the North/ especially, the struggle 
was long and arduous. The West Riding of Yorkshire 
was not subjugated unfil the year 620; nor Lfancashire 
Qntrl half a century afterwards/ East Angflia was colo- 
nized by Saxons, about A.D. 500; and its monarchy es- 
tablished A.D. 530; Essex about the same time; Mercia' 
A. D. 586. 

Every waririoi^s manly neck' 
Chaing of refpA)iofu^nrs deck.; 
Wreath'd in numy a golden Hnk : 
From thp golden cup they drink' 
Nectar, that the bees produce, 
Or the grape's ecstatic Juice. 
Voii. n. T» 
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Flushed with mirth and hope, they burn : 
But none from Cattraeth^a Tale return. 
Save Aeron brave, and Conan ftrong, 
(Burfting through the bloody throng) 
And I the meanest of them all. 
That life to weep and sing their £dl. 

Grajft IvdUition tff 

Britain was invaded by a confederacy of Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes; but along with these there are 
thought to have been Frisians, and others. These 
latter were probably pretty numerous, so that some have 
conjectured that the old English language derived its 
strongest tincture firom the Frisians. In the course of 
the long-protracted and successive contests of upwards 
of a century, vast numbers of people of various tribes 
became mingled with the original invaders and their 
descendants. During this long interval of warfare and 
hostility, the Gwyddel, or Hibernian Scots, are found 
joining the Cymry; and the Picts coalescing with the 
invaders. In the poems of Llowarch, we have also the 
Franks mentioned in that beautiful dirge on the death of 
Cynddylan, a prince of Powys; who hospitably received 
our Bard after his disasters in the North. 

In the poems of Llowarch, there are many allusions 
to the history of that calamitous period, when the Bard 
lived. He speaks, in the poem alluded to, of the 
churches of Bassa, a name given to the site of one of 
Arthur's battles ; but it would by this appear that in this 
instance, as in some others, battles are ascribed to Arthur, 
at which he was never present. The JLoegrois (LloC" 
gyrwys)y or Loegrians, that is the central Britons, are 
represented in a state of hostility with the Cymry, and 
fighting with the Saxons ; and for this reason, after the 
establishment of the Saxons, the Cymry, while they 
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called the country LiOegyVy as they still do^ gave the in- 
habitants the name of Saeson.* 

Cynddylan, son of the Prince of Po^vys, a territory 
which comprized parts of Shropshire^ Montgomeryshire^ 
and Radnorshire, fell in battle in the vicinity of Shrews- 
bury, then called Pengwern, the seat of royalty. The 
Bard, lamenting his patron, says, '' Cynddylan, thy 
heart was like the fire raging through the heath — in em- 
bracing the society of thy countrymen, and in defending 
Tren (or Tern), now laid waste. Cynddylan, thy heart 
is now like the ice of winter. Cynddylan was the 
glorious pillar of his territory : he wore the wreath of 
honour, and was foremost in the host. Cynddylan was 
(swift) as the hawk; and tenacious in his onset: he had 
the heart of a wild boar: when he descended into the 
tumult of l>attle there was dreadful carnage : he was 
bold as the liouj furious, like the wolf tearing his prey*" 
But I shall here annex the elegant lines of the Rev. 
John Walters, of Cowbridge, as an imitation of Llow- 
arch's elegy on the death of Cynddylan: 

The death of Cynddylan^ the son of Cyndrwyn^ prince of 
Powys : imitated from the Welsh of Llowarch Hen* 

Come forth aii4 see, ye Cambrian dames. 
Fair Pengwera's royal roof on flames. 
The foe the fatal dart hath flung, 
(The foe that speaks a barbarous tongue) 
And plerc'd €ynddylan'*8 princely head ; 
And stretched your champion with the dead: 
His heart which late, with martial fire. 
Bade his lov'd country's foes expire; 
Such fire as wastes the forest hill. 
Now like the winter*s ice is chill. 
O'er the pale corpse, with boding cries, ' 

Sad Argod's cruel eagle flies; 

* Gorthmul, Morial and Caranmael, Cynan and Cynvraith, art 
mentioned in the elegy of Cynddylan. 

p2 
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He fliei exoltiog o'er the plain. 

And scents the blood of heroes slaia^ 

Dire bird 1 this night my frighted ear 

Thy loud ill-omen'd Toice shall hear. 

I know thy cry that screams for food, 

And thirsts to drink Cynddylan*8 blood. 

No more the mansion of delight, 

Cynddylan's hall is dark to-night. 

Nor more the midnight hour prolongs» 

With fires, and lamps, and festive songs : 

Its trembling Bards afflicted shun 

The hall, bereaved of Cyndroyn's son : 

Its joyous visitants iure Hed, 

Its hospitable fires are dead. 

!!• longer ranged on either hand 

Iks dormitory couchet stand ; 

But all above, around, below. 

Dread sights, dire sounds, and shrieks of woe. 

Awhile rll weep Cynddylan slain. 

And pour the weak desponding strain ; 

Awhile rll soothe my troubled breast, 

Then in eternal silence rest. 



The concise abruptness of the original shews a heart 
overloaded with sorrow, and forms the strongest evi- 
dence of their being the genuine remains of Llowarch. 
I refer the curious reader, and especially if he be a Cam- 
brian, to Mr. Owen's edition of the poems of this un- 
fortunate Bard, I subjoin a few of the most expressive 
of the original stanzas : 



Ystavell Cynddylan ys tywyll heno 
Heb d^n, heb wely — 
Wylav dro, tawav wedy ! 

Tstavell Cynddylan ys tywyll heno 
Heb d&n, heb oleuad — , 

JBlid amdaw am dana4l 
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Y«ta!^eU Cynddylan ys digariad heno 
Gwedy'r neb pieuTad — 
Wi ! o angau, byr a^m gad I 

YstaTdl Cynddylan ya tywyll heno, 
Hd> dftn, heb gerddau — 
Dygygtudd deurudd dagrau I 

YstaTcll Cynddylan a'm gw&n ei gweled, 

Heb doed, heb dsln — 

Marw Ty nglyw, byw my hunan I 



My English reader will pardon my mountain Greek— ^ 
I recollect myself, and return to my subject, to close my 
historical sketch of that period of our national history ; 
terminating in the establishment of the Anglo-Saxons 
in all the eastern and central parts of Britain. I shaU 
then have done with noticing the deeds of slaughter find 
bloodshed ; -and rejoice, that in the age in which we live, 
all distinctions are blended, and Britain reposes under 
the shade of one monarch and one legislature. 

The various territories occupied by the Anglo-Saxons 
were as follows : 

The Jutes possessed Kent, the Isle of Wight (Vectis)^ 
and that part of the coast of Hampshire which fronts it. 

The Saxons were subdivided, into South Saxons, in 
Sussex; East Saxons, ^ in Essex, Middlesex, and the 
south part of Hertfordshire ; West Saxons, in Surrey, 
Hampshire (the coast of the Jutes excepted), Berks, 
Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and that part of Corn- 
wall which the natives were unable to retain :* this 
kingdom was called Wessex. 

The Angles were divided into Elast Angles in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridg'e, the Isle of Ely^ b^ part of Bed- 

* Athel«ttn took Sxeter frcKHi th^ Bij|io«if . 
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fordshire. Middle Angles, in Leicestershire, which ap* 
pertained to Mercia. 

The Mercians, divided by the Trent into South Mer- 
cians, in the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Rut- 
land, Huntingdon, the north parts of Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire, BuckF, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire^ Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire. 

The North Mercians were in the counties of Chester, 
Derby, and Nottingham. 

The Northumbrians, who were the same as the Deiri, 
inhabited the counties of Lancaster, York, Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, and Durham. 

The Bernicians occupied Northumberland, and the 
south of Scotland, between the Tweed and the Firth of 
Forth. 

As it does not comprise a part of out" original plan to 
treat of the history of the Anglo-Saxons, we shall con- 
clude this period of British transactions with a few re* 
marks. 

The eastern shores were first assailed, and the con- 
tiguous countries were first conquered. It was with 
greater difficulty that the Saxons gained footing in the 
central parts of the kingdom ; and that only by means of 
continual reinforcements, by the coming over of new 
bands of roving adventurers, willing to try iheir fortune 
in a fine and fertile country. The Britons of the western 
coast, from Cornwall to the Clyde, valiantly opposed the 
new comers; and were successful in defending their 
country, long after a great part of Britain was laid 
under the Saxon yoke. 

The Coritani, or the people of Lincolnshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Rutlandshire, &c. according to the Triads, 
joined the Saxons, and confederated with them against 
the natives who wished to retian their independence^ 
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but ultimately fell a prey to their mutual feuds and jea- 
lousies against each other. The native? of Wales alone 
successfully maintained themselyes independent of a fo- 
reign yoke ; and many of the chiefs of various districts, 
who lost their dominions, fled into that country for re- 
fuge, rather than live in a state of vassalage. As the 
Saxons were heathens, many of the religiously disposed 
were glad to secure not only shelter from the storm, but 
to be gratified with liberty to enjoy the consolations of 
Christianity. Many religious institutions were founded 
in the sixth century, in consequence of the desire of these 
distressed families to devote themselves to a religious 
life, under the protection of the Cambrian princes. 

The Bards, although professing Christianity, made 
pretensions to the gift of vaticination, and especially 
Merddin and Taliesin. The latter, after lamenting the 
subjugation of England to foreigners, comforts his coun- 
trymen with the assurance, that in a future age the Bri- 
tons should regain their sovereignty by triumphing over 
the aliens. The poem I allude to is well known among 
the Welsh : 

Sarphes cadwynog, &c. 

The Bard having mentioned that the Britons have lost 
their country, all but the wilds of Walliaj by the preva- 
lence of the Saxon arms, from the northern ocean to the 
Severn ; then predicts, that the imperial crown shall be 
restored to the Britons, and the aliens should vanish 

away. 

Yna bydd Brython 
Yn g^rcharorioa 
Yn mraint alltudion 
O Saxonia. 

Sa ner a vi^ant 
A*u hiaith a gadwant 
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£u tir a gollant 

Ond gwyllt Walia 

Oni ddel rbyw fjd 

,, YnolhirbeD>d 
Pan vo gogyhyd 
Y ddau draha. 

Yoo caiff Brythoa 
Eu tir a'u cqron 
AV bobl estronion 
A ddivlana. 

But the most remarkable poem of this kind is, the 
Arymes Prydain of Golyddan, which runs altogether in 
a strain of vaticination ; and, what is singular, we have 
such expressions as these ; 

Mab Mair, maWr ei air ! Prydna thardded 
Rhag pennaeth Saeson, ac eu bofed t ' - 
Fell bwynt eychmyn i Wrtheyrn GuFynedd ! - 
£y gyrhaut Allmyn i alliudedd. 

O son of Mary, whose praise is great ! why were we not rous*d 
To resist the dominion of the Saxons ? But we cherished them ! 
Shame to the cowards of the Yenedotian Yortigem 
The Aimans might have been driven away hence. 

I may be excused for giving a few more extracts, from 
this ancient poem, which is rather more intelligible than 
the Gododin of Aneurin, and perhaps not inferior to it 
in boldness of sentiment, and that copiousness, joined 
with abruptness of expression, so congenial with the 
manner of our ancient Bards. 

When they (the Saxons) purchased Thanet by craft, 
In which Horsa and Hengist chiefly excelled, 
7*heir aggrandisement proved oar dicgrac^ : 
After concerting the plot 4>if diMiUi, Wae fl^^ves return. 
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Reflect on the intoxication at the banquet of mead — 
Reflect on the yiolent death of many guests ! 
Reflect on the inciirahle wounds — the tears of matrons, 
Wlien woeful mourning was roused by the cruel Pagan ! 
Reflect on the calamitous lot that will befall us. 
When the lurkers of Thanet become Our soTereigns. 

The Bard bids the Britons commit fheir cause to Cxod 
and to Dewi : — " Let our foes be discordant for want of 
a commander ; but let the Cymry and. the Saxons vneet 
in the field, for the decision of the confused eonflict, and 
the strife of valour. When the foe tries the fortune of 
the mighty leader ; when the grove trembles with the 
warrior's shout ; when the battle is joined for the Wye 
and the land of lakes ; the standard shall advance, and 
the terrible assault ; and the Saxoi)s shall drop like the 
buds of lie forest." ', 

The i^ame of a place called Aber Peryddon is re- 
corde^T: a descent wa8 made by eighteen thousand men, 
of whom four hundred only returned. " They told a 
tale of peace to their wives, who smelled their garments 
full of gore." 

The Bard then rouses his countrymen. — 

Let the Cymry be collected re^rdless of life ; 

The men of the south will defend themselves from payinj^ tribute s 

Keen let the swords be ^ound ; they will utterly destroy. 

Let the Cymry exalt themselves — 

In putting an end to their vassalage they will mock at death ;— 

Never, no never, will they deliver a tribute. 

The rage of warfare, with no tincture of humanity, 
runs through the whole ; and the oiily trace of religion 
is an appeal to the Trinity, vowing thanks for their deli- 
verance from their foes : and the Bard prays that their 
Saxon invaders may have multitudes of fatherless child- 
ren. He predicts that, " through the prayers of Pewi 
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and the saints of Prydyn, they shall fly out of the land, 
as far as the stream of Arg^elo. 

The Bard then^ in a prophetic strain, proceeds : 

'* The day shall arriTe, when men ihall aneiuble QnaDimoiu in council. 

With one heart, one design ; and Uoegyr shall be wasted with fire. 

The alien shall remoTe, the Pagan shall be put to flight ; 

And well I know success awaits us, whatever chance befalls. 

Let the Cymry rush to the conflict, like a bear from the mountain. 

To rerenge the treacherous murder of their ancestors : 

And in condensing the quick piercing spears. 

Let not firiends protect the belies of each other. 

I<et them multiply the brainless sculls of the chiefr ; 

Let them multiply their widow'd matrons, and steeds witiiout riders. 

Let them increase the greedy ravens before the warriors ; 

And let there be many a maimed hand before our host separates. 

The messengert of death shall meet the Saxon chief. 

When the carcasses of his men are heaped about him : 

We shall be revenged of the Pagan for his oppretsiT^ 

Hip frequent messages, and his treacheraat aimy.** 
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CHAPTER X. 



State of the British Church from the asra of the Saxon in^ 
vasion to the commencement of the seventh century. 

During that historical epoch which we have been 
surveying, we can distinguish few things favourable in 
the civil character of the Britons, when contrasted with 
their Pagan invaders. The ambition, the treachery, 
and the fierceness of the chiefs, and the indolence and 
apathy of the common people, afford us but very faint 
outlines of the Christian virtues. The animosity which 
subsisted between the different states, obstructed the 
union which was necessary to enable them to repulse 
their public enemy. It was seldom they could be in- 
duced, by a sense of the common danger, to unite their 
counsels for the general security. Had they been ani- 
mated in due season with the spirit of genuine patriot- 
ism, and sought help from heaven, their enemies could 
never have prevailed over them ; for the number of the 
Anglo-Saxon adventurers was at no time so formidably 
but that, by means of a well-concerted coalition on the 
part of the Britons, their whole force might have been 
discomfited. Arthur, Ambrosius and Urien, Owen and 
Cunedda, Cynddylan, and the sons of Llowarch, ex- 
celled in military bravery ; but their ferociousness was 
such, that we see little distinction between these Chris- 
tian knights and their Pagan antagonists. In the poem 
of Golyddan we perceive raging thirst for blood, and 
delight in the trade of slaughter. In the great battle of 
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Cattraeth, the Bard laments, that tlie warriors went to 
battle in a state of intoxication ; so that, however endued 
with native courage, their defeat can excite no astonish- 
ment in the reflecting mind. 

The Saxons are represented as carrying fire and 
sword before them, and destruction attending all their 
steps. As heathens, they were doubtless implacable 
against the religion of Christ ; and we may easily be- 
lieve, that they destroyed the churches, and persecuted 
jthe clergy. Gildas gives us a dismal picture of the de- 
vastations of the Saxons, the eflfects of which were felt 
by his own family, who were obliged to retire into Wales 
for a refuge from the storm. But he regards the whole 
as the just visitation of heaven upon a stupid and profli- 
gate people, who neglected to make a proper use of the 
bounties of heaven ; and upon a church that was become 
so corrupt as to abuse the light and privileges they had 
enjoyed. 

Particular instances are given of the Saxon kings 
treating the Christians with the utmost barbarity. Hen- 
gist has been depicted as a monster of cruelty; and Ker- 
dic, the king of the West Saxons, is represented as 
conducting himself towards the Christians in the most 
ferocious manner : but there were among the native 
Britons some who bore the Christian name, whose con- 
q^uests were marked with great inhumanity. One in- 
stance is given in Ceadwalla : that prince^ according to 
Bede's account of him, was in spirit and behaviour an 
litter barbarian, not sparing even the women and child- 
ren in his ravages ; consigning all his enemies to death 
without quarter or distinction, after inflicting upon them 
the most savage tortures. He carried desolation through 
every district exposed to his rage, being bent upon the 
utter extirpation of the Angles, who had seated them-» 
selves ifi the territories contiguous to liim# 
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As to the valgar notion, tkat wherever the Saxons 
prevailed, they exterminated the native Britonfe, the afe* 
surdity of the position confutes itself, although we had 
no positive facts to thrdw l^ht on the subject. The 
conquerors, during the rage of warfkre^ and when flushed 
with victory, may be supposed to have acted with that 
haughtiness and cruelty, which too frequently charac- 
terized the triumphs of ancient nations ; but w^en the 
first outrages were over, and they saw the land in thrfr 
possession, they would at any rate consider the natives 
«is useful to them as their cattle. The Sas^ons must 
have been aware that the strength of the country lay 
in its population ; and they must, therefore, have beeh 
anxious to subdue rather than destroy. 

The numbers of the Saxons and Angles were far too- 
few to form the great bulk of the English nation, as we 
find it in the centuries that succeeded ; efepecirily when 
we consider the- great number of the warriors that 
fell in the bloody contests maintained with the Britons; 
and that it is probable few of their females accompanied 
these adventurers. 

The great body of the people that inhabit every part 
of the island, must be considered, therefore, as derived 
from its apcient and primary occupiers, augmented by 
the accession of various nations, whether Roman, Ba- 
tavian, Frankish, or Saxon. We are ready to admit 
that great havoc was made among the Britons, wherevef 
the Saxons established themselves ; but after all, the 
major part of the population must continu^ to consist 
of British blood. Biit the hypothesis, /that the great 
bulk (rf the ancient Britons retreated into Wales and 
Cornwall, is one of those romantic theories, which 
caw pass current only for want of being investigated. 
Those countries contain the descendants of the genuine 
Britons, wha originally occupied them before and since 
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the coming of the Romans, with the accession of some 
distressed &milies, who fled there from the rage of their 
conquerors. ^ 

The affirmation of the Triads is just and natural, and 
recommends itself to the common sense of every intelli- 
gent investigator of our ancient history. In speaking of 
the Coriiani (or the people of Lincolnshire, Notting- 
bkmsldre, Leicestershire, &c.), it affirms, that '' they be- 
came <Mie people with the Saxons ; and that all the XfOe- 
griam (or ancient inhabitants of England) incorporated 
themselves with that people, excepting alone the natives 
of Cornwall, and the district of Camoban in Deira and 
Bemida ; that is, the north of England, the other side of 
the Humber and the Tees. But of the Cymry, it is said, 
they preserved their country and their language, al- 
though they forfeited their claim to the sovereignty of 
the Isle of Britain." 

The number of old British words incorporated with 
our modern national tongue, shews that the Saxons and 
Britons were mingled together. That. the number of 
British radicals which enter into the composition o^ the 
English language is far greater than has generally been 
allowed by pur lexicographers, will, X am persuaded, 
admit of proof. If we make due allowance for the al- 
teration of sound, and a different inflection, it may be 
made to appear that the English tongue is considerably 
indebted, either to the ancient British, as still retained 
in Wales, and till lately in Cornwall ; or to those ^- 
cient dialects that prevailed in the countries first oc- 
cupied Iqr the Saxons. It should also be considered that 
many of the Britons spoke the language of Rome, perhaps 
i^s. commonly as the English language is now spoken in 
Wales ; and it is from thence, I apprehend, that we may 
most rationally account for the great number of Latin 
words to.be found in that noble and cc^ious language. 
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These considerations introduce our enquiries respect- 
ing the state of religion in those districts where the 
Saxon arms prevailed. What became of the religion of 
the British Christians, thus subdued? Their sacred 
edifices, of which many were erected by the Romans, 
were laid waste, it is thought, by their heathen subju- 
gators : but all the Saxons did not persecute Christianity 
with the same determined hostility. Kerdic behaved 
with liberality towards the British Christians of Wessex, 
after their submission to his sway; so that the public 
profession of Christianity, if not so free as heretofore^ 
was not totally prohibited. We find, by the reception 
that Augustine met, when he came over, that there were 
some traces of Christianity existing ; and a willingness 
in some to be instructed in Its doctrines. But as most of 
the clergy and religious characters fled into Wales, the 
Saxons and the Loegrian Britons were left in a very 
destitute condition with respect to religion ; so that when 
Augustine came, he found no pastors nor teachers of re- 
ligion among them. 

The various religious institutions established in Wales, 

* and especially those at Lancarvan and Lantwit, afforded 
a retreat for learning and piety during the troubles that 
ensued upon the coming over of the Saxons and their 
allies. Garmon and Lupus had a great share in pro- 
moting such institutions among the Britons. Among 
those who lived in the exercises of devotion, or were 

, devoted to theological studies, in those places, there 
were many persons of eminence from France and Brit- 
tany, who had been annoyed by the Franks at home, as 
the British Christians were by the Saxons. Several fa- 
milies from Cumberland, and from the south of Scotland ; 
such as the numerous family of Caw, of whom Gildas 
was one, found an asylum in the regions of Cambria. 
The old British college at Lantwit arose out of an 
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imperial scmmary, at Ca^r Worgorft, ftwimled by the' 
Emperar Theodosius the Great ; under whose aaspkes one 
Balerns, a Roman^ is said to have been the moderator^ or 
j^resident) of it. Aftenrards, Patrick, the son of Maw on,, 
the fitmous apostle of the Irish, presided over it, until 
he was taken Captive by the Irish pirates, who infested 
those coasts ; which was often the case during the fifth 
and sixth feentories, when they were expelled from North 
Wales by the sons of Cunetha ; and from the south by 
<he aid of Urien of Reged.* Iltutus, from Armorica, 
was afterwards made moderator of 'that college;' and, 
from him, it wa% called Dlan-Iltutf, that is Fanum liluii^ 
or the sanctuary of Iltutns. This holy man was succeeded 
by Peivio ; and he by Sampson, to whose memory we 
have a monument still preservefd in Lantwit church^y^rd. 

Cadocus/ or Cadog, gave his name to several of our 
ohurchea in Wales;* and we have many proverbs that go' 
Under his name. He had the epithet of wise bestowed 
upon him. He presided over the institution at Lan- 
carvan, which from him was called Bangor Cadog. He ^ 
like seveval dthers of the religious of that age, was a 
Bard.f Itis<to-t^ memory of this* saint that Langa* 
dock in Caermarthenehire, Langattock in Breconshire, 
and Lliifgattoek- in Cae^leon, are' dedicated. 

BefiireGarmon left Britain, '*the' second time, he took 
care t6 have* Dubricius, ^ Dubric, whom the Welsh call 

* 

Dyvrig,- consecrated Bishop of liandaff; and he is con- 
Hdi^ed the first diocesan bishop of that see ; he was 
succeeded by Teilo, or Teliau. 

We have now to consider 4hree of the greatest charac- 
ters who appeared among the British Christians in the^ 
srxfth deiftury, Dewi, Kentigern, and Columba. As 

* See Owen's Cambrian Biography, and Achau'r Saint, 
t lllakly of the clergy of that age appear to haTe Been taken from 
trmoiig tlie Bahlik ' 
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to the last-named, we shall have to speak ^f him as w^U 
as of Patrick, in another place. Kentigbrn, or Kyn* 
deyrtij is presented to our notice as bishop, or rather 
primate, of the Clydesdale Britons; having his residence 
at Glasgow. Dewi, or David, is said at the satae time, 
during the reign of Arthur, to have been the primate 
of the Cambrian churches, while Bedwini exercised the 
same function in Cornwall. As to Kyndeyrn^ he re- 
ceived the appellation of Mwj/ngu (Moyngee), or The 
Courteous ; and this was the origin of the name of St. 
Mungo, to whom the cathedral of Glasgow, now called 
the High Kirk^ was dedicated. This holy man was 
driven from his people and residence by the rage of his 
Pagan enemies, the Picts, and was compelled to seek 
for shelter in the Vale of Clwyd (or Cluyde). There, 
having received the sanction of Malgon, the prince of 
North Wales, he became the founder of a monastic in« 
stitution, from which the episcopal see of St. Asaph 
arose, on the banks of the Elwy. But Kentigem being 
recalled to the North, and promised the protection of 
Rytherch, prince of the territory, resigned his situation in 
Wales to his disciple Asaph, whose name is still given 
to that bishopric. 

The monastery which was founded on the river Elwy, 
is said to have been a very celebrated one. It was at first 
opposed by Prince Malgon, though he was afterwards in- 
duced to afford it his patronage. It contained 960 per- 
sons, whereof it is said he appointed 300 of such as were 
not inclined to study, to tillage and husbandry abroad ; 
other three hundred he employed in sundry kind of 
works of a laborious nature, in and about the monastery ; 
the rest were divided into companies to. pursue their 
studies, or exercise their devotions^ ' Thus one class or 
other was incessantly engaged in sacred services; for as 
«oon as the one had fulfilled its allotted duties in the 

VOL. II. Q 
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dmr, the ^Cher suoeeeded them. Aiaph was die perbod 
whom the saint moet admired for his piety and modesty ; 
and, therefore, preferred him to preside over the institu* 
tion when he himself returned to the North. It was 
probably owing to the Residence of Kentigem in the 
Vale of Clwyd) that so close an intimacy after that 
subsisted between the princes of both territories. 
While in Wales he is said to hare travelled the country 
on fbot, preaching to the rude iahalHtantSy and convert* 
ing many to the Christian fitith, the country being in a 
great degree relapsed into a barbarous and heathen 
state. He erected several drarehes, and is said to have 
possessed the gift of healing diseases. 

Pewi, or Si. David, was the son of Santicus, or 
Satidde, son of Kedig, and grandson to Keredig, who 
gave the name of Keredigion, or Ceredigion, to the 
territory of Cardigan. Ceredig was one of the sons of 
jPttnetha, a potentate from the North, who, with his fii« 
mily, removed into Wales about the beginning of the 
fifth century ; and is noted in the British accounts for ex« 
pelling the Hibernian rovers, who had possessed them« 
selves of large tracts of the country. I'be mother of 
David was Nona^ the daughter of Gynyr, a lord of tho 
country near the Pembrokeshire promontory, or Land's 
End. He was educated by Paulinus, at Whiikmdy or 
Ty gwyny in Caermarthenshire; and with htm he is said 
to have continued ten years. Teilo and Padam were 
his intimate friends ; and they, as well as himsdf, became 
renowned among the Britbh Christians of that age. In 
con^Muiy with these, his friends, he is said to have tra«* 
veiled to Jerusalem, like other devout men, to see Ae 
scene of the great work of human redemption. After 
hb return he was made primate of the Gamln>iBn churches ; 
and is supposed to have resided tor a while at Caerleoo, 
the Silurian capital^ where King Arthur^ his wacie^ kept 
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his court. But tlie good man grew tired of so public m 
situation, and so near the borders of the Saxon terri* 
tories. Removing to his own country, he had lands as- 
signed him, and he founded a monastery which was af- 
terwards held in high and superstitious veneration. But 
it does not appear that the saint absolutely.confined him* 
self to retirement and contemplation; for the Triads 
denominate hiro, in company with Teilo and Padarn, 
one of the three holy visitors, that went about preaching 
and teaching the inhabitants at lai^e, without accepting 
of any remuneration ; but, on the contrary, expending 
their own patrimony in administering to the necessities 
of the poor. The eeal and charity of these holy men 
of the church of Wales are deserving of the warmest 
admiration at this distant period ; and the country where 
they lived, and where they preached, is at the present 
day honoured with a prelate who imitates the zeal and 
diligence of the primitive ages. 

David was regarded as a person of considerable learn- 
ing ; and some works of his are spoken of as the writings 
of Davidus Menevensis; he being so named from the 
small territory of Menevia, called by the Welsh Mynyw. 
Great powers of elocution, as well as profound skill in 
theology, are attributed to him, of which we have a 
famous instance at the synod of Landewi Brevi, in Car- 
diganshire. He died at Menevia, since called St. Da- 
vid's, in the eighty-second year of his age. He sustained 
a high reputation for sanctity while he was alive ; and 
has been greatly honoured in succeeding ages.* 

Giraldus Cambrensis, in speaking of him, says, " That 
his holy life and bright example shined forth conspicuout 

* The Welsh Bard, Dayid ap Gwilym, of the 14th century, has an 
elegant poem addressed to a female pilgrim of distinction, on her 
pengrination from Holyta^l, to Tisit the shrine of St David, in Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Q 9 
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to all. He instructed the people, both by his word and 
his example. His preaching was most powerful, but 
his actions far more so.*' He is styled by the same 
author, '^ The ornament of the religious; the life of the 
needy; the defence of the orphan; the siqipQrfter of 
widows; the father of his pupils; making himself all 
things to all men, that he might win them to Christ." 
Usher, p. 254. 

It is related by the biographer of St Kentigem, that, 
on the very day of St Darid's departure^ it was di- 
vinely intimated to his friend, that he had left the world, 
and was gone to his reward. Kentigem was, at the 
time of that event, abbot of his new monastery, in the 
vale of Clwyd : he communicated to his disciples what 
had been revealed to him ; and at the same time breaking 
forth, as if moved by prophetic impulse, he exclaimed, 
^' Be assured that Britain, deprived of the light of so 
great a luminary, will have cause to lament his loss. 
The Lord will surely give up Britain to foreign nations 
that know not the true God. The island shall be«ui tjhe 
possession of the Heathen, who will cast out the native 
inhabitants. The Christian religion diall be dispersed 
until the arrival of a certain period, when, by the Divine 
compassion, it shall be restored to a ibr better than its 
ancient state." 

As to the vaticination, here ascribed to Kentigem, it 
may be objected to his biographer, that the prophecy was, 
at the time of its delivery, already accomplished, as to 
the first part; for the Saxons were in possession of the 
most important parts of South Britain : and as to the 
second part, the monkish biographer, no doubt, applied 
it to the success of Augustine and his associates, in 
the following age. 

But . whatever actions may have been ascribed bj 
ancient legendary writers to such holy men as David| 
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Patrick, and Kentigern, we may separate the chaff from 
the corn, and receive the genuine narrative, while we re- 
nounce the marvellous and the fictitious. We do not indeed 
design to allege that no superstitious practices attached 
to the celebrated characters of the sixth century, among 
our ancestors. We may easily censure the austerities 
they practised, or find fault with their credulity; but 
we have no just right to do so, except while we are di- 
vested of their weaknesses, we excel them in sound doc- 
trine, in scriptural zeal, laudable activity, and manly 
piety. Those who have leisure and opportunity to in- 
vestigate the biographers of our ancient ecclesiastics, in 
the Cottonian library and other depositaries, might pro- 
bably find some particulars that would throw light on the 
liistory of the British church, during the ages of which 
we are treating: but it requires some judgment to select 
what is of value, and to clear away the fictions in- 
vented by the monks. 

But to resume the general subject, which now forms 
the theme of our investigation; the history of our 
churches during the fifth and sixth century. The la- 
bours of Germanus aiid Lupus were directed, as we 
have seen, not merely to the suppression of the Pelagian 
errors, but to restore Christianity where it was in a lan- 
guishing state^ to introduce wholesome regulations, es« 
tablish the due order of Divine worship, and to provide 
a permanent supply of pastors and divines iii the churches. 
W.e have already noticed the various religious institu- 
tions, or the early monasteries, of the fifth century. 
Some of these were under the direction of the Armo- 
rican Christians, brought over by Genftanus ; or chiefly 
consisted of persons ft*om that country. The conse- 
quence was, a very intimate intercourse between Wales 
and Britany, which was facilitated by the near affinity 
of the language of the respective countries. We do 
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not mean to say that sacred serriees were always cob* 
ducted in that a^e id the Tidgar or TMiiacidar Umgmti 
and we have id another place given it as our i^ini<Miy 
that the Scriptures were mostly confined to a Latin 
▼ersion, which, in the Roman^British towns, might have 
been tolerably understood : but after the departure of 
the Romans, and eqiecially in the territories of Cam« 
bria, the British must have been tfie ordinary colloquial, 
dialect* This circumstance duly considered, as applicable 
to our own country, shews the g^eat detriment that 
Christianity sustained for want of adapting religious 
services to the state of those called barbarous nations. 
Here we see the grand source of those errors and suptr^ 
stitions, which, in connexion with the prevalence of the 
arms of the Pagan-Saxons, tended to overwhelm the 
old British churches, with clouds of gross darkness. 

Although Germanus and Lupus are said to hav<e been 
so successful in suppressing Pelagianism, and renovating 
the lapsed condition of the British Christians ; yet, we 
are told, that by the beginning of the sixth century, con* 
fusion and error again sprung up; and Mse doetrin^ 
was making a rapid progress in the Cau^ro-Bril&b 
churches. In order to check the spreading evil a geitfe- 
ral synod was held in a place called Breoif and after<« 
wards Landem Brem. Dubric, or Dubricius, was pri- 
mate of the Welsh chureb at that time, A. D. 519, a 
little before the famous battle of Badon Mount, fought 
between Arthur and Cerdic. Giraldus Cambrensis, in 
his life of St. David, gives the following account of the 
synod of Brevi. 

^^ The detestable heresy of the Pelagians, although 
formerly extinguished through the labours of Oertnanns 
of Auxerre, and Lupus of Troyes, when they ewaie 
over to this island; this pestilence, although once put 
a stop to, sprung up anew, and gave occasion to the 
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convening of a general synod of all the churches of 
Wales. All the bishops and abbots, and religious of 
different orders, together with the princes and laymen, 
were assembled together at Brevi, in the county of 
Cardigan. When many discourses had been delivered 
in public, and were ineflfectual to reclaim the Pelagians 
from their error; at length Paulinus, a bishop, with 
whom David had studied in his youth, very earnestly 
entreated, that that holy, excellent, and eloquent man 
might be sent for. Messengers were, therefore, dis- 
patched to desire his attendance ; but their importunity 
was unavailing with the holy man, he being so fully and 
intensely given up to contemplation that it was urgent 
necessity alone that could induce him to pay any regard 
to secular concerns. At length two holy men, namely, 
Daniel and Dubricius, went over to him. By them he 
was persuaded to come to the synod; and upon his ar« 
rival he silenced the opponents, and they were utterly 
vanquished. But Father David, by the common consent 
of all, whether clergy or laity (Dubricius having re- 
signed in his favour), was elected primate of the Cam- 
brian churches." 

Some time after this another synod was held, at a 
place which, in Giraldus, is called Victoria; and in this 
the decrees of the former synod were confirmed. And 
now we are told that the churches flourished, and in- 
creased exceedingly. One sign of this prosperous state 
of the church, according to Giraldus, was the founding 
of various monasteries, and the collecting various con* 
gregations of religious persons, who retired from the 
world to give themselves up entirely to devotion. But 
the labours of the primate, his zeal for truth, his 
charity and his holy life, adorned the Christian cause. 
How long he continued to fulfil his metropolitaJQ office 
is not certain, as he retired to his monastery in Pern- 
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brpke^hire, for fiome years before his death. As he W8#. 
reluctantly induced to accept of the honours ccmferred 
upon him, he probably did not long continue in his dig*- 
nity of archbishop. 

It was in the year after the Synod at Brevi, thatth^ 
great battle of Badon Mount was fought. By the suc- 
cess of the Britons, under Arthur^ in that action, the 
Saxons, under Cerdic, were prevented crossing the Se- 
vern, and pushing their conquests into the Silurian ter- 
ritories ; and thus the churches of Cambria were provi- 
dentially enabled to enjoy repose, and afford an asylum 
to the persecuted Christians, from those parts of the is- 
land sutgugated to the Saxons. 

The Cambro-Britons could not refrain from their old 
customary practices, of disturbing each other by mutual 
jealousies, being unable to continue long without some 
variances among themselves. But, as Gildas observes, 
the remembrance of their late calamities was for awhile 
the means of keeping up among them some kind of order 
and government. At this time, says Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, Gildas speaks the best of the Britons that he doth 
in his whole book ; for he says, that kings, and public 
lUid private persons, the bishops, and churchmen, did all 
keep- to the duty of their places. But then he adds, 
when the sense of these calandties was worn out, and a 
new generation arose, they fell into such degeneracy as 
to cast off all the reins of truth and justice ; that no re- 
mainder of it appeared in any sort of men, except a few, 
a very few, whose number wa» so small, in comparison 
with the rest, that the church could hardly discern her 
genuine children when they lay in her bosom.* 

Soon after the death of Arthur, A. D. 542, some of 

* ITt eos quodammodo venerabilis mater ecclesia in fao siau re- 
ciambeatef aon videat, qmos foloi veroi filioi habeat ' 
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the most eminent men in the British church departed 
this life. Of that ^eat prince, it is said, by William of 
Malmsbury, '' That, laying aside the frantic tales which 
the Britons believe concerning him, his deeds ware 
worthy to be related by the pen of genuine history ; for 
he was the stay of his sinking country, and he animated 
their unbroken spirits to deeds of war." Another an- 
cient historian speaks more at large ; " That he was truly 
worthy not to be the subject of fabulous tales, but to be 
honoured with a place in the annals of genuine history ; 
for he restored his nation which had been trampled upon 
by foreigners, and drove off the perfidious invaders from 
the borders of his country. He reformed the celebration 
of Divine worship, which had been nearly destroyed, in 
the cities, villages, and towns ; he restored tbe churches 
which had been destroyed by the Pagan Saxons, or were 
going to decay ; and he took care to have proper pastors 
and bishops appointed, to .watch over the churches, and 
to devote themselves to the study of religion."* 

That the Saxons, at different times, broke into som^ 
parts of Wales, we have every reason to believe ; and 
although we have no particulars related, it is probable 
that Arthur had many conflicts and skirmishes with par- 
ties of them, within the Cambrian territories, previous 
to that famous battle in Somersetshire with Kerdic. 

The death of David we have mentioned as happening 
about A. D. 544 ; and some time after died Daniel, who 
had collected a religious congregation, and founded a 
church upon the Menai, under the auspices of prince 
Malgon. This was the foundation of the bishopric of 
Bangor. 

Kynog, or Kinocus, according to the British chronicle, 
succeeded St. David, as archbishop and primate of the 

* Uiher, p. 271. 
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Cmmbrian churcbes, being traoBlated fron Lm Badani 
(Fumm Paterni) to occupy tbat dignity^ 

Tbe island of Ramfiajry or Enlli, off tbe coast of Car- 
sanroasbire, was at this time become a place mucb re* 
sorted to for devout retirement. Here it was that Da« 
siei^ and several otbers of the British saints, ended their 
days ; and so celebrated was this spot considered in after 
ages, that it obtained the name of Ynysy mil saint. '^ 

There was also a similar place off th^ coast of Gla- 
morgan, according to Usher : but it is not certain what 
island tbat was ; it may have been the small Isle of 
Barry, or some spot contiguous to the promontory of 
Wormshead. 

It was about the middle of the sixth c^itury, that 
Bangor Maelor, called also Bangor Itcoed^ on the river 
Dee, was founded by Dunothy or Dunody father of Daniel, 
just mentioned. Dunoth, in conjunction with his three 
sons, is said to have been the prom<^r of this institution, 
under the patronage of Cyngen, or Cunganus, the prince of 
the territory of Powys, in which this place was situated. 
We have before noticed, that in our old documents this 
is considered as the largest and the most celebrated of 
all the Bangorsy or British monasteries. There have 
been egregious mistakes committed respecting the high 
antiquity of Bangor Iscoed ; and it has been roundly as- 
serted^ tbat Pelagius, in the fourth century, was one of 
die monks of Bangor ; whereas there were no religious 
institutions of the kind before the coming over of Gar* 
aum and Lupus. 

Teliaus, whose proper name was Eliud, and by the 
Welsh called Teilo, appears to have been the principal 
person in the Cambrian church, after the secession of St. 
David from the primacy : but he is generally considered 

* The idand of the thouiaad Minti, or monkiih deyotess. 
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fts the first bishop of LandaflT; and hence that dioeese was 
called Plwyf Teilo, or The Parish of TeHo, and Eseo*^ 
baeth Teilo, or The Bishopric of Teilo. As Dnbricius 
was sometimes called the bishop of Landafl^ and at other 
times the archbishop of Caerleon (that being the metro* 
politan city), Teilo also was denominated both ways^ 
Liandaff was the first consecrated place, at least in 
Wales ; and hence the bishop of Landaff bore prece* 
dency : but, on account of the dignity of Caerleon, he 
was as metropolitan stiled archbishop of Caerleon* In 
process of time, the Welsh primate was called arch* 
bishop of St. David's : but the Landaff clergy became 
so displeased at the see being removed to St.^David's, 
that they reftised submission to the archbishop, and dis* 
puted precedency with him. Rather than be subject 
to St. DaVid's, they preferred subjecting themselves to 
the English primate ; this they accordingly did, when 
Dunstan filled the metropolitan see of Canterbury. 

Patemus, (or Padarn), the founder of the monastery 
Df Lanbadam, which afterwards gave name to a diocese^ 
exercised the pastoral care over his fiock for twenty-one 
years ; and then went over to Britany, his native coun* 
try. Patemus was the intimate friend of Samson, the 
metropolitan of that country ; and by him he was made 
bishop of Vannes. 

' There were two eminent persons in that age who bore 
the same name : him of whom we are now speaking was 
the son of Amon, an Armoric prince ; and his mother 
was Anna, the daughter of Meirick ap Tewdrick, the 
same personage with Uthyr, the father of Arthur, whose 
nephew, therefore, this Samson was. He presided, for 
some time, over the college of Iltutus ; he then removed 
into Britany, whence he returned into Glamorgan, 
and died at St. Iltutus's or Lantwit, where a stone mo« 
nument, erected in honour of him, is still to be seen : 
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Mr. Turner has given an exact copy of the inscription on 
this monunient in his Vindication of the Bards. The tenor 
and style of that inscription is curious, as it displays the 
growing superstition of that age, vAuXe the preservation 
of such a monument is a matter of curiosity to the gene- 
ral antiquary. The words on the stone are as follows : 
-^^^ Ik nomine ni summi incipit crux salvatobis 

QUAE PEEPARAVIT SamSON PRO ANMA SUA ET PRO 
ANIMA JUTHAELI.'* 

The inscription, the characters . of which are perfect, 
being putly small Roman, bmA partly old British, im- 
ports that the stone was erected by Samson, in the name 
of the Supreme God, beginning with the cross of th^ 
Saviour, being set up for the sake of his own soul, and 
that of Juthael.* The dimensions of this stone are, in 
length 9 feet ; breadth at top 87 inches ; at bottom 28 
inches ; thickness 15 inches. 

Are we at liberty to infer from the stone monument 
at Lantwit, that praying for the dead had begun to be 
customary, as early as the sixth century ? As far as we 
are able to interpret the barbarous Latinity, that infer- 
ence seems just ; although the doctrine of purgatory^ 
^ that gainful contrivance of the priests of Rome,''i' was 
not then devised. The learned primate of Ireland ad- 
mits that the names of departed saints were commemo- 
rated in the ancient liturgies, although no prayers were 
addressed to them on behalf of those who survived them. 

Samson, the archbishop of York, was brother to Gil- 
das the historian ; and as to what we find in those an- 
cient writers mentioned by archbishop Usher, of his go- 

* Jadsel, or Juthael, waf lord of Wentllog, in Monmoutbihire, and 
ga^e iandt of great Talne to th« church, according to the Liber Lan- 
daventif. See Biahop (}oodwia*t succeMion of the biahopi, under 

I^andaff 
i See Uyiher'f religion of the ancient British and Iriih. 
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ing over to Britaay^ this appears to be an error aming 
from the confusion of tbe two names. It must also be 
rem^nbered, there was another dignitary of the name, 
distinct from either of these, who lived at a later pe- 
riod : this was Samson, bishop of St. David's, who pre* 
sided over that diocese in the tenth century, and went 
over into Britany in consequence of an epidemical dis- 
temper that raged at home. He became archbishop of 
Dole ; and having carried with him the robe of office, 
or pall, the Menevian bishop lost the metropolitan dig- 
nity. 

It was about the year 564, that Gildas is supposed to 
have written the epistle De Excidio Britanmoi. We may 
here discuss the question, whether this Gildas, called 
Sodonicus^ (because he was born on the day of the battle 
of the Mom Badonicus)^ was the same person as him 
called Gildas Albanicus. 

Gildas Albanicus is spoken of, by ancient writers, at 
one of the students at Lantwit, under Iltutus himself, in 
the fifth century : much is said of his reputation as a 
divine, and of his eloquence ; and he is said to have gone 
over to Ireland to preside over a religious institution in 
that ctmntry. He is said also to have been in Ffanoe, 
where he continued seven years; and, on his return to 
Britain, many crowded to him as his disciples, being 
esteemed the most learned divine of his age and. nation. 
These things may not appear so consistent with the 
small remains of the composition of Gildas : but we well 
know how every thing said respecting the noted persons 
of that age, is exaggerated by the monkish writers:; either 
through their affection for high-soiinding language, or 
from a desire to make their narratives complete ; think- 
ing it no harm to supply what they thought wanting 
to make a round story. Usher mentions* an ancient 
writer who speaks only of one Gildas^. but the primate 
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thinksy that the difference of the tiies when each is 
■aid to have lived, sufficiently distinguishes between 
Gildas Albanicus, and him styled Badcmicus. The one 
is commonly stated to have flourished in the fifth, and 
the other in ,the sixth century. But the hypothecs of 
Mr. Owen, which makes all this to be founded in a mere 
mistake, ai^ars highly plausible, if not satisfiictory ; 
for the same Gildas may be entitled to both appella- 
tions, if we pay regard to real history. This person, 
with his lather Caw^ and the rest of the family, origin* 
ally possessed a territory in the Lotkians^ from whence 
' they were driven by the irruption of the Saxons. Gil- 
das with several of his brothers, came to Glamorgan, 
and joined themselves to the institution at Lancarvan, 
under the care of Cadoc the Wise; while the &ther, and 
the rest of the family, had lands given them in Mona, 
or the Isle of Anglesea. Thus, according to country 
and origin, he might be called Albanicui^ and from the 
circumstance before alluded to he might receive the name 
of Badonicus. 

The following account, taken fipm Caradoc's life of 
Gildas, as given by the learned primate, is capable of 
being rectified by what has been stated as to the ori^al 
country of our Gildas; and confirms- what we have ad- 
vanced as to his adopted country. 

^^ Cadocus, abbot of Lancarvan, requested Gildas to 
undertake the charge of the seminary for the space of 
one year; this he acceded to, and presided with great 
advantage to the students. There he transcribed a copy 
of the four evangelists, which still remains (in the time 
of Caradoc, in the ISth century,) in St. Cadoc's church, 
being degantly adorned all over with gold and silver to 
the honour of God^ and of the holy copyist and gospels. 
The native Webh people highly venerate this very 
superb v^lnme^ in all their oaths and protestations; and 
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they are afraid of even opening it for the sake of in* 
spepting its contents ; nor is there any compact or al« 
liance considered binding among them, except it be eon* 
firmed by swearing upon this book. When that term of 
a year was now finished, and the students were return- 
ing home, Cadocus, the abbot, and the excellent theolo* 
gian, Gildas, by mutual consent retired to the islands of 
Ronech and Ecni.* Not being willing to be impeded 
in their contemplations by the intrusion of the multitude, 
in order to gratify their disposition for retirement, they 
knew of no better method than to quit the Valley of 
Carvan, and to betake themselves to some insular recess. 
While the blessed Gildas was engaged in his seclusion, 
in foisting and prayer, some pirates, from the Orkneys, 
came and spoiled him of all his goods, and took his ser- 
vants captive, which so far molested his peace and com- 
fort, that he resolved to quit the situation." In the se- 
quel we are told that Gildas took shipping ; and, arriving 
on the Somersetshire coast, entered Glastonbury with a 
heavy heart ; but he was there well received, and had 
many disciples. Melwas was the lord of the surrounding 
country ; and he had eloped with Guennivar, Arthur's 
queen, which offence enraged that prince to come against 
bim with considerable force. The abbot and Gildas in- 
terposed to reconcile the princes, when hostilities were 
about to commence between them : the voice and ex- 
hortations of the ecclesiastics were attended to ; and 
Guennivar was restored to her lawful husband and lord. 
Here it is afiirmed Gildas composed his historical epistle ; 
and here, according to the same account, he died. 

In the narrative just recited we see a fine instance of 
confusion confounded* Gildas leaves Lancarvan monas- 



* Thete were, probably, Tn^s y Moehroniaii^ iind Yny9 Enlli, oa 
Ae coast of CaraarrMislure. 
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tery to become an indolent and useless devotee in a wild 
island; and yet there he had goods and chattels, of 
which the pirates robbed him; and this disaster nearly 
broke his heart : and so he flies to Glastonbury to display 
both his learning and devotion among the monks there : 
and at length, having lived all his days, he died. Such is 
the amount of what Caradoc says respecting Gildas ; 
with respect to whom, the truth appears to be this ; that 
being driven from his country, he was glad to find a re- 
fuge in Wales, where he devoted himself to study, and 
to a religious life, until he died, and that most probably 
in the Yale of Glamorgan. But that Gildas did not 
live in such a state of absolute seclusion from the world 
as the monks in succeeding ages, will appear from the 
knowledge he seems to have of the state of public affairs ; 
and the warmth which he displays in rebuking the vices 
of the various classes of society in his day. 

We have before adverted to the dismal picture which 
Gildas draws of the religion and manners of the Britons: 
we shall here give some further sketches of the character 
he affords of our ancestors about the middle of the sixth 
century ; and truly the portraiture is black and dismal. 
He is exceedingly severe on the princes of the country,* 
among whom he has been thought to glance at the great 
Arthur: but that prince must have been dead when 
Gildas was but a young man ; and, therefore, any notice 
of him can hardly accord with the chronology of that 

* There are fiye contemporary princes who fiill under his reprehen- 
sion: Malgon, prince of Gwynedh, or North Wales; Conanus, or 
Kynan, prince of Powys; Constantine, prince of Devon and Corn- 
wall; Vortiporius, or Gwrthevyr, prince of Demetia, or West Wales; 
and Cunoglasus, whose territory is uncertain. Mr. ViTilliams, in his 
History of Monmouthshire, supposes Cunoglasus to be no other than 
Arthur, from certain expressions in Gildas; Ettu ah adolescentie 
ftnnis ursi multorum sessor aurigaque currus receplikcalam ursi. 
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age. His heaviest stroke, however, is aimed at Malgon, 
the prince of North Wales, who is allowed to have 
been a restless and tyrannical man, although he did 
some acts of kindness to the church. He 16 called /if- 
snlaris Draco^ because of his residence in the island of 
Mona. That prince is charged with adultery, tyranny, 
oppression, and every vice* 

The clergy are charged with ignorance, insolence, and 
rapaciousness : he calls them haters of the truth, and 
lovers of falsehood; exhibiting the worst examples to 
the flock, and therefore unfit to reprove them for their 
vices. He charges them with the most shameful avarice, 
sensuality, and dissimulation. He bids the people be- 
ware of such ravening wolves ; or otherwise that the 
blind being led by the blind, they both would fall into 
the pit of hell. As to the few, whom he exempts from 
the heavy charges which he brings against the gene- 
rality, he blames them for their supineness in not reprov- 
ing others ; and compares them to Eli, with whom God 
was so displeased for conniving, at the wickedness of his 
sons. He shews the criminality of those clergymen who 
neglected to fulfil the duties of their charge : and he 
excuses the severity of his censures, by saying, that the 
wound which was grown so inveterate, would not admit 
of a soft and lenient application. He then breaks *^out 
afresh, and calls the unfaithful clergy enemies of God, 
and not priests; inveterate evil doers, and not prelates; 
traitors, and not successors of the apostles ; adversaries 
of Christ, and not His ministers. After enumerating the 
awful injunctions of Scripture; setting forth the duties 
of the pastoral office, with the dreadful end of unfaith- 
ful shepherds ; he observes, that a priest ought not only 
to be pure himself, but must warn others in order that he 
may be free from their blood. He then concludes his 
address in the following words: 

VOL. II. » 
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Litancated vkk hakiiadl aad fineqveat nnnag, and 
towgid aboat bjr tke rag;ii^ bfllvm of your own vices, 
if fiiBintly rollfli^ opoii yoaiy seek witk all yow miglil 
to escape safe to tlie laad of tke Uringy irpm lAol one 
/xlnii am mkiek micme yam cam be meed from fJUpmreek^ 
ilud af rcpemimmcer He thea prays ^ tint tbe God of 
all consolation and mercy, would preaerre Ae few faith- 
fol pastors aaMmg theai ; that, after sididuiog the com- 
laon enemy, he would make them citisens of the New Je- 
rusalem, the congregation of all Ae saints.'^ 

We may be disposed to blaaie the warmth and aspe* 
rity of this old Briton, and the abnqitneaB of his manner: 
but be lived in turbulent times; and things were getting 
to a most awful state, as it respected both the leading 
characters of the age, and the community at large. 
Lands were given freely to the church, and this might 
be thought to argue great liberality and reqpect for re- 
ligion : but this was not always the cause of those dona- 
tions, or rather alienations. When the great men had 
been guilty of any enormities, in order to expiate the 
offence, and be liberated irom ecclesiastical censures, 
they gave up certain parts of their property as devoted 
^^ to God and the church." Whole districts were thus 
alienated to the church, of which the names are retained 
in the old Landaff manuscript ; so that the Silurian 
clergy, in the sixth and seventh century, were rendered 
exceedingly opulent. The consequence was, that wealth 
begot avarice and sensuality, and the ministers of the 
sanctuary became earthly-minded. 

The warm and honest heart of Gildas was moved 
within him, to be obliged to witness the depravity of 
manners which subsisted among both the clergy and 
laity. There were a few* of a better disposition, as he 

* Ite cuncta veritatis ac justitia moderamina concussa ac subTena 
funt, ut earum non dicam vestigiumi fed ne m<mumentam quidem ia 
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acknowledges ; and he prays the Lord to preserve suck 
excellent characters. Hij» language is in some instances 
harsh, and approaching to invective ; but if we compare 
him with St. Jerom, and others of the ancients, some 
excuse may be made for one in the situation and age of 
Gildas; who thought it requisite to use severity, to 
shame and rouse his countrymen to a deep sense of their 
situation, and a due regard to their real interests as a 
Christian people and community. 

Giraldus Cambrensis has a testimony* favourable to 
the credit and veracity of Gildas : for in the preface to 
one of his treatises he says, that he proposed that old 
writer for his imitation in preference to any other, be* 
cause he waa the narrator of those events, of which either 
be had himself ocular demonstration, or was well as* 
sured ; setting forth, without attempting a laboured de« 
scription, the deva^itation of his country ; so that what 
he wrote is to be regarded more for its truth than its 
elegance. He expresses his wish to follow Gildas as 
his pattern, whom he desired to imitate in life and man* 
ners; to aim at wisdom rather than eloquence; to in- 
dite his subjects with animation and fervour, rather than 
in a polished style ; and to be like him in life, rather 
than in expression. 

As to Giraldus himself, it would have been well had 
he, as he professes, always followed the plain and abrupt 
manner of Gildas, and narrated Only such things the 
authenticity of which he could w6ll substantiate : but 
his credulity exceeded all due bounds ; while it must be 

9 

gupradictis propemodam ordinibus appareat ; exceptifl paucis, et valde 
paucis, qui oh amissioaem tantae multitudinU, qute quotidle prona 
mil ad Tartara, tam brevis numerus habentur ; ut eos quodammodo 
yenerabilis mater ecdesia in suo sinu Tecumbentes non videat, quos 
solos veros fiiios habet 
* Giraldus'f Teftimony of Gildas, p. S89. 
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acknowledged that his style and manner will bear to be 
put in competition with the best writers of the middle 
ages. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the most re- 
markable incidents that befel the Britons, more especially 
connected with their ecclesiastical history* 

About the year 562, according to Archbbhop Ussher, 
Roderic, king of the Strath Clyde Britons, gave an in- 
vitation to Kentigem to return to his native country ; 
and, in consequence thereof, that dignitary returned 
home, along with those who had borne him company, 
into the vale of Cluyd, in Wales. Columba was at this 
time come over from Ireland, preaching the gospel, 
and planting Christianity among the Picts ; of which 
we shall have to speak towards the conclusion of this 
work, when we come to investigate the history of 
Christianity in the north of Britain. These two holy 
and laborious men are said to have met each other, 
for the purpose of Christian intercourse, about the 
year 370. 

By the labours of St. Patrick and his associates, in 
the preceding century, Christianity was established in 
Ii^eland ; many congregations were collected, and several 
religious institutions founded, so that by the middle of 
this century the Irish in general were nominally Chris- 
tians. But when we advert to the state of the commu- 
nity as to their moral proceedings in both islands, we 
shall find, that the dismal portraiture of our Gildas gives 
us too true and just a delineation of that age. 

Jn the days of prince Maelgon, the country was in- 
flicted with that dreadful pestilence called y fad velen, 
or yellow fever, which proved so very infectious, that it 
spread with destructive rapidity, and proved fatal to 
every one that once became subject to its power. The 
prince of the country, himself, fell a prey to the disorder; 
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and its progress was so alarming, that Teilio (or Teliaus)^ 
the Welsh primate, with many of the clergy, and other 
persons of note, resolved to seek an asylum beyond the 
seas. They first betook themselves to Cornwall, in 
order to embark for the continent ; and were hospitably 
entertained by Gerennius, the prince of the Cornish 
Britons. They were from thence conveyed to Britany, 
where they met with a kind reception ; and continued to 
abide there, until they received accounts that their coun* 
try was free from the ravages of the pestilence. Teliaus 
was no sooner apprised of the pleasing intelligence, than 
he sent to his countrymen, who were dispersed over the 
land ; and, being collected together, they were furnished 
with vessels to convey them to their native isle, where 
they arrived after an absence of seven years. They ex- 
perienced the same treatment from the Cornish on their 
return, as they had done on their departure for the con- 
tinent. Gerennius, the prince, was now lying ill, and 
near death; Teliaus administered to him the blessed 
Eucharist, after which he soon expired. 

Teliaus, travelling homeward, came to his episcopal 
seat at Landaff; and was joyfully received by his clergy 
and disciples, among whom are mentioned Liuhil (or 
Lliwel)y Ismael, Tyvei, and Oudoc, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded him in his episcopal dignity. The Landaff ma- 
nuscript states, that some years after his return he died 
at his seat ; but another account states, s^hat he retired 
to a favourite spot of his on the banks of the river Towy, 
where he died : that place is supposed to be Llandilo 
vawTy which was named after him ; and frdm its bearing 
the epithet of vawrj or great^ is thought to have been 
once his residence, if not the place of his death. There 
are many churches, as well as that of Landeilo, in Car- 
marthenshire, dedicated to the honour of this saint; and 
the cathedral of Landaff once bore his name« 
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It was about the year 577 that the BritoBS and Saxons 
had a bloody engagement at Derham in Glouci^ershire. 
Three British princes, or reguli, fell in that battle ; and 
their names, according to Henry of Huntingdon, were 
Conmail, Condidan, and Farinmail. The last was pro- 
bably no other than Femvail, a king of Gwent ; the 
other two were Caranmael, mentioned by Uowarch in 
the elegy on the death of Cynddylan, prince of Powys, 
who himself was the same with Condidan : fiur this sug- 
gestion we are indebted to Mr. Turner.* 

Seven years after this action, in consequence of which 
the Britons lost the cities of Bath, Gloucester, and Ci- 
rencester, Cealwin, king of the West Saicons, warred 
with them; and a bloody contest ensued, at Frithern 
upon the Severn. Cuthwine, the son of Cealwin, was 
overpowered by the obstinate valour of the Britons, and 
fell in the conflict, and the Saxons were defeated ; but 
Cealwin, receiving a reinforcement, again attacked the 
Britons, whom he routed with great slaugfhter, took from 
them great spoU, and enlarged his territories. The 
Britons now seem to have lost all on the Gloucester- 
shire side of the Severn. 

Cealwin, while he was thus proceeding from conquer- 
ing to conquer, met with an enemy in his own nephew 
Ceolric, who^ in alliance with the Cymry, and the Hi- 
bernian Scots, fought against him in a battle in which 
he was defeated and fell: that action was fought at 
Wodhesbury in Wilts. The predominance which Ceal- 
win had attained among the Saxon kings soon devolved 
•cm Ethelbert, the king of the East Angles, who becametfae 
head of the Heptarchy. Cealwin app^urs to have been^tfae 
kst of the Anglo-Saxons that had any powerfiil strugi^ 
wltli the Britons in the south of Engfamd, mbo Tetained 

* U8Bher,€,14.]p.je96,td.leiitk>A. 7^MteisV44.a<(l^!ltl. 
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some independent territories in the interior, until ob* 
liged to submit to his arms. He subdued them in Bed- 
fordshire ; and took from them Leighton, Ailesbury, 
Bening^on, and Ensham. 

The battle of Chester was ibught between Ethelfrith, 
after his conquest of Northumberland, and Brochmail, 
the prince of Powys, in whichithe latter was overpowered, 
about A. D. 607, or from that to 612. 

Notwithstanding the Saxons were in possession 6f 
the central parts, as well as all the eastern coasts of 
Britain, rthey aimed at extending their conquests over 
the Cornish and the Cambrian Britons. The latter, 
when their borders were attacked, defended themselves 
with considerable bravery, andtriumphed frequently over 
their potent enemies. Ceolwulph,^king ofWessex, ad- 
vanced upon the Cymry as fiur as into the!Silnrian terri- 
tory. The inhabitants, not able to withstandrhis force, 
and yet unwilling to yield up their country, hastened 
to Tewdric, their aged monarch, who had resigned his 
government into the hands of his son Meirick, and was 
retired to lead a solitary life among the rocks and wood- 
lands of Tintem. They solicited him to resume the 
weapons of war in defence of his country. The rojA 
hermit was roused to renew the feats of his youA, in 
order to rescue a Christian, land from the assault of a 
lieathenravager. He put on his armour, and headed his 
troops; who, animated by the example of their aged 
chief,. fought with valour, and.succeeded in driving back 
the invader over the Severn. But the venerable Tewd- 
ric receivied a wound in the moment 6t victory, which 
proved to be mortal. Being earned from the scene of 
)^attle, the dying chieftain requested that a; church m^ht 
be built upon the spot where he ehould expire. It was 
within five miles of the field of battle that .he /departed 

1 
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from the world, and there he wag interred ; and, ag;ree> 
ably to his desire, was built the church of Merthgr 
Tavdricy or, as it is generally called, Maihem. This 
brave warrior was honoured with the naaie of martyr, 
because his death being occasioned by his engaging the 
Saxons, who were heathens, he is regarded as having 
died in defence of Christianity. 

In the church of Mathem there is a monument erected 
(probably by Bishop Goodwin) to the honour of this 
royal martyr, whose grave is said to haye been opened 
by that prelate, and his bones discovered* At this place 
is the only mansion now remaining that pertains to the 
bishops of Landaff; but it has not been occupied for a 
century past. MaUiem^ or rather Meriheym^ implies as 
much as 7%e Royal Martyr ^ being one of the several 
places in Wales called Merthyr, where churches have 
been erected in honour of some holy person, said to 
have died in defence of religion. The son of Tewdric, 
Prince Meiric, or Mouric, gave the lands and territory 
adjacent to Mathem, for the use and benefit of the 
church. The same prince also gave Mochros upon the 
banks of the Wye, Porthcasseg, and the church of 
Guruyd, and afterwards other lands, to make expiation 
for certain offences. Among these lands, Treleck, near 
Monmouth, was given. Most of these being in subse- 
quent ages lost to the church, were by Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, settled upon Tintem Abbey: at the dissolu- 
tion, in the reign of Henry VIIL, they came to the 
fitmily of the Somersets, earls of Worcester, and dukes 
of Beaufort. By the conclusion of the sixth century. 
South Britain, in consequence of the predominance of 
the Anglo-Saxons, had relapsed into a state of Pagan 
idolatry; with the exception of those plftces over whici 
the native Britons still retained possessicm and authority^ 
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viz. Wales, Cornwall, and Cumberland; or where a few 
of them were intermingled with their conquerors in 
various parts of England. 

The old Britons did not want fov the forms of Christi- 
anity ; for they had regular diocesan bishops, besides the 
various orders of inferior clergy, sent out in general 
from the religious houses, with which Wales and Corn- 
wall abounded. The bishoprics of LandaJBT, Margara, 
Lanbadarn, St. David's, St. Asaph, and Bangor, with 
that of St. Cebius, in Anglesea, were now established 
and endowed. Columba, Kentigern, and Ninian, had 
evangelized the Northern Britons. 

From the account that Gildas gives of all classes, 
clergy as well as laity, the corruption of maimers ap- 
pears to have become general; and religion seems to 
have had a very faint influence on the community, as a 
practical principle, teaching them the great lessons of 
justice, mercy, and truth. But the British Christians 
were not yet embued with all the superstitions which, by 
this time, had found their way into the churches on the 
continent. 

We have now to turn our attention to the important 
subject of the evangelization of the English nation ; and 
the instruments by whom it was effected* To this we 
shall devote the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The mission of Augustine and his associates. Their re* 
cepiion in Kent from King Ethelbert. The intercitw 
hetween Augustine and the Cambro- British bishops. 
Slaughter of the monks of Bangor. Death of Augustine 
and of Ethelbert. 

Wheit tbe dreadful calamitieR, caused by iSie^irars be- 
tween the native Britons and the Saxons, beganlo abate. 
It might be expected that the national antipathy of the 
fbrmerwouldhayebeen'so far diminished, a£r to induce them 
to pity the heatiien state of the latter. SoiAe of theclergy, 
at least, ought to have been possessed of anxious desires 
for the conversion of their Pagan neighbours. But 
their contracted views and deep-rooted prejudices could 
not be removed by the mere forms '<^ Christianity ; nor 
-were thehr minds capable of entertaining sentiments so 
noble, as to attempt to impart the gospel 'to a race ctf 
aliens, who had violently intruded 'themselves into their 
country. We have noticed the description of the British 
clergy, as drawn by the pen of Gildas. What kind of 
missionaries could be found among men of so degraded 
a character, who were loaded with every vice, indolent 
and sensual, and making a mere trade of the sacred 
office? Their heathen enemies, now become their coun- 
trymen and neighbours, might, for them, perish in their 
benighted condition. 

On the other hand we must admit, if there were a few 
men of God among the British Christians^ who longed 
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for the salvation of the heathen, the obstacles that stood 
in their way must have been manifold and great. 

But Divine Providence was preparing the way for 
the christianizing of the Pagan-English, by means of 
persons from a distant land; persons whose motives did 
aot, indeed, purely respect the salvation of -siwiiers: 
in their breasts zeal w^ mingled with worldly amlMtio% 
and religion debased with superstition. 

We shall here give the account of the ciroumstanoet ^ 
which led to that mission, as narrated by Bede, rtheifaiB* 
torian of that period. 

Sometime before Gregory the Great was raised 4# 
the papal chair, as he was passing one day through thr 
streets of Rome, he espied some beautiful youths cod- 
posed to sale by a slave-merchant. Being struck untk 
their appearance, he made enquiry as to the coimtrjr 
from whence they were brought ; and was informed thsl 
they came from the isle of Brhain. Findings opoa 
further inquiry, that their people were heathens, ht ^ex<» 
claimed, after fetching a deep sigh. What a pity ^hM 
men of so fair a complexion should be subject to the 
prince of darkness ! He tlien inquired, what was :ih» 
name given to the people of their country? the rcqidf 
was, that they were called Angli. Upon which GvegWf 
observed that they were rightly called Ai«gi.i, ibr ihey 
were beautiful as Ai^gels (AngeU) ; and, therefixre, *k 
was fit that they should become the companions of ithe 
angels in heaven. He inquired iinrther, what theycalled 
the province from which they were brought? .He WMr 
told that its name was Deira (a ipart of the Northuoi^ 
brian kingdom) : to which he answered, that it mm 
called so because they were to be delivered (De kd 
Dei) from the wrath of God, and called to enjoy tke 
mercy of Christ. He also inquired, what the name of 
the king was: and boing told that it ivas lEUni then^ 
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said he, it is fit that Halleluia should be sung in that 
land. 

Gregory immediately went to the pope, and begged 
permission to go to England to convert the people to 
Christianity ; his request was granted : but being in high 
favour with the people of Rome, the pope, to appease 
them, was obliged to recall Gregory, though he had pro- 
ceeded three days on his journey. Gregory, being after- 
wards elevated to the pontificate, seqt Augustine upon 
that important errand, about the year 597. 

The preceding account, as narrated by Bede, and to 
be found in the Saxon homily of ^Ifric, on the birth- 
day of Gregory,* contains some things which appear to 
have been devised by the successors of Augustine, to 
enhance the character of his mission by representing 
Britain in general to be in a heathen state. As it re- 
spects the particular wish of Gregory that the gospel 
should be preached to the Angles of Northumbria, k 
comes in rather aukwardly ; for the first missionaries do 
not appear to have aimed at the conversion^ either of 
the inhabitants of Deira, or Bernicia. Augustine, him- 
self, never visited that province: and Bede only gives 
the account of the captive youths as a tradiUon which 
prevailed in his time. 

The history of the coming over of Augustine and his 
colleagues states, that when Gregory had been now 
four years in the pontifical chair, he fixed upon Au- 
gustine, and several other monks, to undertake a mission 
to the Anglo-Saxons of Britain. But the persons thus 
designated, after setting out on their journey, became 
greatly discouraged in contemplating the nature of their 
undertaking. Considering that they were about to en- 
counter the fierce manners of a barbarous and heaths 

* See Dr. A. Clarke's MiMionary Addreai, London, 1816 % p. 17, &c. 
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people, with whose language they were utterly unac* 
quainted, and to whose manners they were entire 
strangers, they judged it prudent to proceed no larther. 
They deputed Augustine to return back to Rome, and 
represent to Pope Gregory the vast diiBculty of what 
they had engaged in ; and to request that they might be 
permitted to relinquish a design that appeared so arduous, 
and so pregnant with danger. But Gregory, instead of 
attending to the remonstrance of the monks, told their 
deputy that it were far better not to enter upon a good 
undertaking, than afterwards to abandon it. He en- 
couraged these missionaries with setting before them the 
great reward that awaited them, if they persevered faith* 
fully in what they had undertaken : exhorting them to 
confide in the Divine assistance, through which they 
should be enabled to accomplish the object they had in 
view. 

Augustine being thus roused by the earnest remon- 
strance, and encouraged by the aiSectionate address of 
the pontiff, returned to his company, and inspired them 
with fresh courage, so that they agreed to proceed to- 
wards the scene of their future labours. Being assisted 
by their brethren in Prance, they were conveyed over 
the channel to Kent, and landed in the isle of Thanet. 
The associates of Augustine, over whom he was consti- 
tuted abbot, were about forty persons. They had among 
them interpreters of the nation of the Franks, whose 
language, therefore, must have borne a resemblance to 
that of the Saxons in England. By means of these, Au- 
gustine dispatched a message to Ethelbert, who was 
then king of the East Angles, and the most potent mo- 
narch in Britain. It was announced to the king that he 
and his brethren were come over from Rome ; and the 
object of their journey was to impart to him and his 
people the most important and joyful tidings ; so that if 
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they complied with what he had to lay before them, they 
would be entitled to everlasting felicity. 

The king, in reply, sent orders that these missionary 
should abide in the isle of Thanet, and be there sitppiied 
with every thing necessary to their support^ until they 
heard of his further pleasure respecting them. Ethel- 
bert was no stranger to Christianity; for his queen Ber- 
tha, daughter -of Childeric, king of the Franks, was a 
Christian, and had for her chaplain a bishop of the 
name of Luidhard ; for this princess gave her hand to 
the king of the East Angles upon the stipulation of 
her having liberty to retain the exercise of her own 
religion. It does not appear what endeavours were 
made by Luidhard to introduce Christianity among the 
English ; but it is probaUe that he gained some converts^ 
and had some influence with the king, as he had a church 
in which he celebrated Divine service. 

At the expiration of a few days after the king had 
been waited upon, he came in person to the island ; and, 
taking a seat in the open air, he called for Augustine 
and his companions, in order to hear what they had to 
advance. Augustine is described as heading the pro- 
cession, bearing a silver cross for a banner, and the 
image of our Lord painted on a frame; while the com-i 
pany chanted certain prayers, as a solemn act of devo- 
tion. They then were permitted to open their commis- 
sion, and to address the king and his attendants on the 
nature of the Christian religion ; and when the dis- 
course was finished, that prince replied to the following 
effect : '^ These are fine words and promises which you 
offer ; but because they are new and uncertain, I cannot 
give my consent to them, and forsake those customs 
which I and the English nation have so long observed. 
But inasmuch as you are strangers come from fieir, and, 
(as much as I can discern), desire to communicate to ns 
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what you yourselves believe to be true and conducive 
to our benefit, you shall not be molested, but have suit* 
able provision made for your subsistence: nor do we 
prohibit you from g^ining^ as many proselytes as you 
can to your religion/' The king kept his word ; and as- 
signed the missionaries a residence in the royal city of 
Dorovernum, or Canterbury. 

Divine worship was now celebrated by Augustine 
according to the forms andceremonies of devotion which, 
at that time, were observed in the Catholic church. 
The missionaries, says Bede, preached the word, lived 
in great abstemiousness, receiving nothing but the mere 
necessaries of life ; and prepared themselves to encounter 
difficulties, and to lay down their lives, if requisite, for 
the truth which they preached. They made several 
converts, who made public profession of Christianity^ 
There was an old church near the city, which had for^ 
merly been used by the old British Christians ; and there 
the new converts assembled to celebrate the Christian 
ordinances. The king, perhaps partly induced by his 
queen, and partly by seeing the readiness of his subjects^ 
embraced Christianity. 

This happy event gave them full liberty to propagate 
Christianity ; and enabled them to repair the old churches, 
and erect new ones. And now the king was become ft 
Christian, multitudes flocked to be baptized o( their own 
free accord : for although the king, says the historian, 
took such an interest in the conversion of his subjects, 
he laid no compulsion on any of them ; for he was taught 
that the service of Christ was to be a voluntary exercise, 
and not a matter of constraint. The king also delayed 
no longer to bestow upon Augustine and his friends 
every mark of honour suited to their several functions ; 
and made the city of Canterbury a metropolitan see. 

Such is the account which the veilerable Beder giv^ 
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of the introduction of Christianity among the AngIo« 
Saxons, agreeably to the doctrines then believed and 
embraced; and the discipline experienced in the church 
of Rome. Augustine, haying met with success so far in 
his labours, repaired to the city of Aries ; and was, in 
pursuance of the orders of Pope Gregory, ordained 
archbishop of the English nation, by Etherius, arch- 
bishop of that city. Returning to Britain, he sent two 
persons to Rome, to acquaint Gregory with his proceed- 
ings, and to request his advice respecting a variety of 
particulars ; which are all distinctly enumerated by Bede, 
who gives the answers at large, as made by Gregory. 
Some of them are too trifling ; and some of them not 
very delicate to be translated. The whole tenour of 
the pope's answer does plainly evince one thing, that 
Gregory assumed none of that exorbitant and blas- 
phemous power claimed by his successors. 

The first of those queries has respect to the duties 
of the episcopal office, the proper distribution of the 
public offerings, and the application of the revenues of 
tne church: as to which the answer states, that o^e- 
fourth should be applied to the private use of the bishop, 
and the maintenance of his household ; a second share 
was to go to the support of the clergy ; a third, for the 
relief of the poor ; and the remainder was to be used 
for the repair of churches. The pope says further, 
'^ that these missionaries were to follow that course of 
life which their forefathers did in the infancy of the 
church, when all things were possessed in common. 
But if there were any clerks (clerici) not received into 
holy orders, who could not live continently, that they 
might take wives, and receive their stipends abroad." 

With respect to those rites and ceremonies, wherein 
there existed some difierence between the Roman and 
the GtUican churches, Gregory, in his reply, gives that 




liberal advice which it had been well for Augustine 
always to have followed. He says, " If you hare found 
any thing, either in the Romany or the Gallican, or any 
other churchy which may be more acceptable to Almighty 
Ood, see that you carefully make, choice of the same ; 
and principally infuse into the English church, which as 
yet is new in the faith, whatsoever you can gather from 
many churches. For things are not be reverenced for the 
sake of the places; but places Jbr the sake of good things. 
Choose, therefore, from every church, those things that 
are pious, religious, and upright; and having, as it 
were, made them up, and collected them into one system, 
enjoin them upon the English converts." 

Gregory gives advice as to the marriage of persons of 
near kin to each other. He disapproves of the marriage 
of first cousins, although he admits that it was allowed 
by the Roman law. With respect to two own brothers 
marrying two sisters, if they be of a family far removed 
from each other, he allows it to be lawful. But ag to 
the subject of matrimony in general, Augustine i» ad- 
vised to be tender with respect to the new converts, who 
were to be solemnly admonished, but not to be excluded 
from the communion of the church, on account of im- 
proper connexions while in their heathen state. " For 
at this time," says the pontiff, " the holy church chastises 
gome things through zeal ; and tolerates some through 
meekness ; and connives at some things through discre- 
tion ; that so she may often^ -by bearing and conniving, 
suppress the evil she is adverse to. But as the offence 
may, in some measure, be tolerated in those who did it 
through ignorance ; so it is to be strenuously prosecuted 
in those who do not fear to sin knowingly." 

As to his denfeeaaour towards the Grallican and the 
British bishops, Augustine is told, that it he went orei* 
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to Graul, he could assume no authority over the bishept 
there, as they were subject to their own metropolitan, 
the Archbishop of Aries. As to the British bishops, 
they were committed to his care, that he might inform 
the ignorant among them, confirm the weak, and cor- 
rect the refractory, by his authority ! Thus it is evident 
that the pope was then aiming to extend hb power; and 
Augustine received from him instructions to bring the 
Cambro-British clergy under the Roman yoke* 

Augustine intimated in his epistles to Gr^;ory, that 
the harvest was great, and the labourers few : a fresh 
number of ecclesiastics were, therefore, sent to his as- 
sistance, of whom the most eminent were Mellitus, 
Justus, Paulinus, and Rufinianus. These priests brought 
with them, says the historian, '^ all things that were re- 
quisite for the worship and service of the church, viz. 
sacred vessels and vestments for altars; also ornaments 
for churches, vestments for priests and clerks, as like- 
wise relics of the holy apostles and martyrs; besides 
many books ! "* 

Gregory, in his letter to Augustine, stiles him Most 
reverend and holy Brother. He tells him, that '' though 
the rewards of the eternal kingdom are reserved for 
those who labour for Almighty God, yet it is requisite 
that we bestow on them those rewards of honour that 
they may, by a more abundant recompence, be stirred 
up to proceed in their spiritual labours." He is then 
informed that he is honoured with the use of the pall 
worn by metropolitans, for the performance or solemni* 
zation of the mass. He is ordered to ordain twelve 
bishops to be under his jurisdiction; and that the bishop 

* These books consisted of a beautiful bible, two psalters, two 
copies of the four gospels, martyrologies, and misftals. See ^nith's 
Bedc in the Appendix. Townlej's Biblical Anecdotes. 
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of London* should, in after ages, be consecrated by 
his own st/nodj and receive the honour of the pall from 
the Holy and Apostolic See. He is also recommended 
to send a bishop to the city of York ; and that if the 
surrounding country should be disposed to embrace 
Christianity, that bishop should ordain twelve bishops 
under his jurisdiction, over whom he was to be metro- 
politan, yet, subject to Augustine himself, but not to 
his successors after him. " Let your fraternity," he 
adds, " have the pre-eminence, not only over those 
bishops whom you shall ordain, and those whom the 
bishop of York shall ordain, hut also over all the priests 
of BritainA" 

In order to give a further view of the system adopted 
by these conversioners, we shall here give a translation 
of Pope Gregory's letter to the Abbot Melitus : 

" To his most beloved son, the Abbot MelituSy Gre- 
gory, the servant of the servants of God. We have been 
much concerned since the departure of our congregation 
that is with you; because we have not received any 
account of the good success of your journey. When, 
therefore. Almighty God shall bring you to the most 
reverend man, our brother. Bishop Augustine, tell him 
what, upon the most mature deliberation upon the affairs 
of the English, I have thought of; that is, that the tem- 
ples of the idols % in that nation ought not to be de- 

♦ Gregory evidently iutended London to be the metropolitan see; 
but Augustine found it requisite to gire Canterbury that honour, as 
being the residence of King Ethelbert 

+ Augustine does not appear to have given himself any trouble 
a]^ut the North of England; for Paulinus was not bishop of York 
antil A. D. 5^15; which was long after Augustine's days. 

X These must have been the idols worshipped by the old Saxons and 
Jutes, on the continent; for there could be neither Roman idols nor 
temples existing at this time in Britain. See Mr. Turner in his Anglo- 
Saxon history. 

s 2 
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stroyed ; but let the idols thai are in them be destroyed; 
let holy water be made, and sprinkled in the said tem- 
ples; let altars be erected, and relics placed. For if 
those temples are well built, it is requisite that they be 
converted from the worship of devils to the service of 
the true God ; that the nation, not seeing these temples 
destroyed, may remove error from ibeir hearts; and 
Knowing and adoring the true God, may the more fa- 
miliarly resort to the same places where they wer^ wont. 
And because they were used to slaughter ms^ny oxen in 
the sacrifice to devils, some solemnity must he exchanged 
for them on this account. On the day of the dedication, 
or the nativities of the holy martyrs, whose relics are 
there deposited, they may build themselves huts of the 
boughs of trees, about those churches, which h^ve been 
turned to that use from temples, and celebrate the so- 
lemnity with religious feasting. They are no more to 
c^er up beasts to the devil, but to slay and. eat them ta 
the praise of God ; and return thanka to the Giver of all 
good for their satiety : for thus, while tb^y are permitted 
these gratifications, they will the more readily attend to 
what leads to ipward and spiritual satisfaction. For 
there is no doubt but that it is impossible to retrench all 
at once with obdurate minds; because he who would 
ascend to the highest place xi^ea by degrees, or steps, 
and not by leaps. These things you are affectionately 
to communicate to our brother Augustine, that he may 
consider how he is to order all things." This epistle is' 
dated in the 19th year of the Emperor Maurice. 

As the new missionaries were thus directed to accom- 
modate things to the prejudices and passions of the po- 
pulace, we are not to be surprised that thay met with 
numerous converts, especially as they were befriended 
by the court : but when king Edelfred died, and his dis- 
solute son succeeded, the religion of these converts of 

s 



Augustine, ad tr^ sfeiall presently hflV^ i6 iiotice, soon 
vanished like a clond. This doetriiie o( accomfifioddtioA 
has been carried to a g^reat extent in modern times b^ 
the Romish missionaries, nhder the plausible pret^jtt of 
leading the new proselytes on from step to step. But 
Utfaough great tenderness ought to be shewn, and great 
prudence used, with tesplect to |>ersons in an infant siat^ 
trf religion ; Jet the ministers bf Christ should be fimi, 
and, like their Master^ teach people the pure truth, with- 
c^ut mixture of error ; and tell them, that all the true 
followers of Christ mtist ledrii to i*enounce thb wofldy and 
take up the cross. Religion must l&y its foundation Atep 
in order to be permanent. 

Augustine also received a letter from Pope Gregory, 
in which he i^ cidmonlshed not to be elated on ttecoutlt 
tif the miracle which Were wrought by him among thfH 
English, test be should fall by vaiti glory. He f«Mi#dft 
him of {he words of Christ to His disciple, wU^d h^ 
bMs thetii not so much to rejoice on accoont of l!he Mt^^ 
des wrought by them, but rather to rejoice beciaa^ ih'^# 
names w^re written in heaven. We shall fiii^ hy tht 
subsequent conduct of Augustine, whatefClr w^ tfi^y 
think of the miracles attributed to him, that f^ wa& A 
man of a haughty temper andf gfe At ambition ; m^th^re^ 
fore the admonitions 6f Gregb^y, mo^ firftbttWy, pi»6« 
ceeded from intimations which had b^n? nociB ^ hi tit 
relative to the conduct of Augustine. 

After Augustine's coming over t6 England^ Ethefc* 
frith, the Northumbrian king, committed great ravages 
upon the Britons. Of hinf, Bed)^ sa'ys, flMit Ho com- 
mander, nor king, made mot-fe of tfiell* l^d§ tributai-y 
to the English^ having either utterly destroyed or 
subdued the natives. In him was fulfilled what is said 
of Benjamin, In the morning he devoured the pf^y^ und 
at night he divided the ^tl. H^i^i^nfM EidMy 13)^ at 
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the Scots inhabiting Britain (to distinguish them from 
the Scots of Ireland), collected a powerful force to op- 
pose the victorious progress of Ethelfrith, but without 
effect; for he was completely vanquished, his whole 
army being cut to pieces at a place called by Bede 
Degsastan, and in the Saxon annals Daegstane ; supposed 
to be Dauston, in Cumberland. But that victory was 
dearly bought; for Theobald, brother to Ethelfrid, was 
killed, with almost all the forces he commanded. This 
war Ethelfrid put an end to in the year 603 ; or, accord- 
ing to the Saxon annals, 606.* From that time, adds 
Bede, no king of the Scots durst oome into Britain, to 
make war on the nation of the Angles. 

In the year 605 Pope Gregory died. He was a man 
of eminent talents for the age in which he lived. He 
was indefatigable both in his studies, and the duties of 
his office ; but with him the papal power was extended 
beyond what it had ever been before him- His suc- 
cessor, Boniface, declared himself openly, and on his 
forehead appeared the names of blasphemy^ under the 
tyrant Phocas. Whatever of ambition may have ap- 
peared to mingle with the noble acticms of Pope Gre- 
gory, his name is worthy of veneration, for sending 
preachers to convert, the Saxons in England ; and de- 
servedly was he styled The Great. He was the last of 
the bishops of Rome that can be exempted from up- 
holding the power of Antichrist. I here subjoin his 
epitaph, as given by Venerable Bede. 

Sufcipe, terra, tuo corpus de corpore sumptum 

Reddere quod valeas vivificante Deo. 
Spiritus astra petit, lethi nil jura nocebunt, 

Cui vii« alterius mo^s magis ipsa via est. 

* It was during the progress of this war that the battle of Chester 
happened, and the monks of Bangor were roaisacred. 
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Pontificis summi hoc clauduntur membra sepulchro, 

Qui innumeris semper yiyit ubique bonis 
Esuriem dapibus superayit, fri^ora Teste, ' 

Atque animas monitis tezit ab hoste sacris. 
Implebatque actu, quicquid sermone docebat, 

Esse! ut exemplum, mystica verba loquens. 
Ad Christum Anglos convertit pietate magistra, 

Acquirens fidei agmina gente nova 
Hie labor, hoc studium, hsc tibi cura, hoc pastor agebas 

Ut Domino offerres plurima lucra gregis. 
Hisque Dei consul factus Istare triumphis ; 

Nam mercedem operum jam sine fine tenes. 

Thus versified by the translator of Bede, Mr. Ste- 
vens, 1723. 

Earth, take that body which at first you gave, 
Till God again shall raise it from the grave. 
His soul amidst the stars finds heavenly day, 
In vain the gates of night can make assay 
On him whose death but leads to life the way. 
To this dark tomb the prelate, though decreed, 
Lives through all ages by his pious deed. 
Before his bounteous board pale hunger fled ; 
To warm the poor, he fleecy garments spread, 
/ And to secure their souls from Satan^s power. 

He taught by sacred precepts every hour. 
Nor only taught ; but first the example led. 
Lived o'er his rules, and acted what he said. 
To the rude Saxons Gospel truth he taught. 
And to the church believing crouds he brought. 
This was thy work and studv, this thy care. 
Offerings to thy Redeemer to prepare. 
For these to heavenly honours raised on high 
Thy fame, endures ; thy meed shall never die. 

Augustine, now enjoying the protection of so power- 
ful a monarch as Ethelbert, conceived the ambitious 
project of subjugating the old British clergy to his me- 
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tropolitan authority, and so placing the whole island 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman See. They were 
accordingly summoned to attend Augustine, to hold 
a conference with him at a place upon the confines 
of the Wiccii and the West Saxons. This spot must 
have been somewhere on the banks of the Severn, either 
in Worcestershire or Gloucestershire. It received the 
name, says Bede, of Augustine's Oak ; and the spot 
an eminent divine thinks to be Ossentree, in the parish 
of Merton, in Worcestershire : but a respectable county 
historian supposes it to have been at Aust Ferry, gene- 
rally called The Old Passage.* 

Augustine opened this conference with admonishing 
and intreating the Britons to lay aside those ecclesiasti- 
cal usages of theirs, that were contrary to the practice 
of the Romish church, and unite with him and his bre- 
thren in preaching the gospel to their neighbours the 
Saxons. For they did not keep the feast of Easter at 
its proper time,+ says Bede, (but from the fourteenth to 
the twentieth day of the moon), and did many other 
things also contrary to the unity of the church. But Au- 
l^ustine could not prevail, either with his entreaties or 
Ais threats ; they still adhered to their own traditions^ 
which with great tenacity they refVised to give up. 

Augustine, according to the Saxon historian, had re- 
course to a miracle to assert his superior claims to ortho- 
doxy, and to induce the Britons to comply with his 
wishes. A blind man, a Saxon, had his sight restored 
at the prayers of Augustine ; but the poor Welshmen 
were unable to perform any wonders of that kind : their 
own eyes were, however, sufficiently open, without a 

* See Dr. Hammond, on the Abbot of Bangor's answer to Augustine, 
and Merrick's History of Cardiganshire. 

i A&to tkis ooatroTersy, see Biskop Uoyd^f Chardt Biitory, f* 07. 
and Us8b?r* 
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miracle, to dkcerQ the pride and arroganee of this Po- 
pish legatine. They submitted no farther than this, 
that they would consult the great body of their brethren, 
without whom they could engage to do nothing ; and 
they, therefore, proposed that a fuller assembly than the 
present should be convened. This proposal was agreed 
to ; and, accordingly, at the next conference, seven 
bishops and many divines were present; and inparticidar 
Dinoth, the abbot of Bangor^ and several of his monks. 

The names of the bishops who were present at thut 
Synod, are here given, according to the dioceses sup- 
posed to be at that time within the jnrisdiction of the 
Cambrian Metropolitan. Archbishop Parker's words 
are, Septem Episcopi Britannorum, Herefortensie, Ta** 
vensis, Paternensis, Banchorensis, Cluiensb, UniacenstSi 
ac Morganensis convenerunt. These were, the bishops of 
Hereford, of Landav, of Lanbadam, of Bang«r on th« 
Menai, of Lan Elwy or St. Asaph, in the vale of Cluyd, 
of Yigornia or Worcester, and Margau. Some of these, 
although having the honorary title of bisiiops, w^re ra<« 
ther abbots than prelates ; hence the abbot of Bangor 
ranked so conspicuously among thera^ as he was m ail 
probability endowed with all the honour of a bishop ot 
that territory, which was part of Powys, of which Ches»- 
ter was then the capital. 

The British divines, previous to their entering upon 
their conference with Augustine, applied themselves to 
a certain aged anchorite, of great repute for his sanctity; 
and consulted him whether it would be proper finr them 
to give up their traditions at the persuasion of j^tigw^/tnr. 
^' If he be a man of God/' said the anchorite, " follow 
him." " Bvt how," they enqnired, "can we be assnred 
af this r ' '' Tike Lord hath said," rejoined he, '^ Lesra 
of me,, for I am meek and lowly in heart : if ihh AnguS' 
tine be meek and lowly in heart, you may believe, thai: 
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BB he bears the yoke of Christ himself, he will imposer 
no other upon you : but if he shew himself haughty and 
proud, that affords you proof that he is not of God, and 
you are therefore not to give heed to him." ^' But 
how," they again asked, ^^ shall we be able to make the 
distinction?" To this, the holy man replied ; " When 
you meet him at the place appointed for holding the 
synod, if he rises up to you on your approaching him, 
be assured of his being a servant of Christ ; and it be* 
hoves you, therefore, to attend to him with deference. 
If, on the contrary, he treat you with scorn, and rise? 
not up to salute you, seeing you are the greater number, . 
then let him be despised by you." They resolved to 
act according to this advice. Augustine, when they ap- 
proached him, instead of rising to greet them, kept his 
seat. When they perceived his pride, they became so 
angry that they rejected every proposal he made to them. 
They were told that in many things they acted opposite 
to the established custom of their church, and the whole 
Catholic church : but, said he, if ye will but submit to 
me in three things, to observe Easter at the proper time ; 
to administer baptism bt/ which we are bom again, agree- 
bly to the rite of the Roman church ; and to join with us 
to preach the gospel to the English nation ; ye shall be 
borne with in other respects in which ye differ from 
us." But they told him they would consent to none of 
those things, nor would they have him for their arch- 
bishop. If, said they, he will not now as much as rise 
up to us, what can we expect, when we become subject 
to his authority, but to be set at nought by him. Au- 
gustine, upon this, told them in a threatening tone, that 
if they would not be at peace with their brethren, they 
must expect war from their enemies, and look for the ven- 
geance of the English, towards whose conversion they 
refused their co-operation. 
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Even this account, given by Bede, an Anglo-Saxon^ 
furnishes us with sufficient proof of the high and scorn- 
ful spirit of Augustine. In his address, it is evidently 
implied, although not expressly stated, that he required 
the absolute submission of the British clergy to his au" 
thority, which they appear very well to have understood ; 
and their answer to him was suitable to what they per** 
ceived to be the main purport of the conference on his 
part. But in our British historians we have a more 
ample account of this matter than is extant in Bede, who 
is very sparing, as Stillingfleet justly remarks,* in what 
concerns the British affairs. • But from them we learn, 
says Leland, that Dinoth did at large dispute with great 
learning and gravity, against receiving the authority of 
the Pope, or of Augustine. He defended the power of 
the archbishop of St. David's ; affirming it not to be for 
the British interest to own either the Roman pride, or 
the Saxon tyranny. He finds fault with Gregory for 
not admonishing the Saxons of their gross usurpations 
against their solemn oaths ; and adds, that it was their 
duty, if they would be good Christians, to restore the 
power to those from whom they had so unjustly and tyran« 
nically wrested it : for Dinoth, out of his great learning, 
could not but know that the Pope, under the pretence 
of bringing in the true faith, could not confirm them in 
their unjust usurpation ; for if that could be admitted, 
no princes would be safe in their dominions. ^^ And no 
doubt," says Stillingfleet, '^ the British bishops looked 
upon this attempt of Augustine upon them, as adding 
one usurpation to another : it was this which made them 
so averse from any communication with the missionaries, 
which otherwise had been inexcusable." 

In a British manuscript, examined by Sir Henry Spel« 

* See SiilliDgfleet f Origiaes BriL cL 5. p. 359. 
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0ian, Tve have it related, that the abbot of Bangor, in 
the name of the British churches, declared, that they 
owed the subjection of brotherly kindness and charity to 
the church of God, and to the pope of Rome, and to all 
Christians : but other obedience than that they did not 
know to be due to him whom they called pope ; and, for 
their parts, they were under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
oS Caerleon upon Usk, who was, under God, their spiri- 
tual overseer and director.* 

Thus nobly did the Cambro-Britons stand up for the 
mdependency of their churches ; and refused to submit to 
the encroachments of the bishop of dome, and his legate 
Augustine the monk. But if we can suppose the pro« 
"posal mtfie to them to join in preaching the goq>el to 
the Saxons, to have been any thing more than a snare 
to entrap them ; it was to be lamented that any Ceremo- 
nial differences should prevent their engaging iit a Work 
of that kind. What encouragement, if aftty, they had 
finr such an undertaking, before the coming over of Au* 
gustine, history does not inform us : but we have already 
observed that, fix>m the complexion of the times, there 
is too great reason to infer they were rather backward 
than ready to enter upon any mission, for the purpose 
o£ converting their enemies to the Christiilil fiiith. 

Augustine now forgot the advice given him by Pope 
Gregory, that it was not necessary that all churches 
should exactly use the same external ceremonies; fof 
he was a man of a different spirit from the pontiff, and 
evificed too much of that temper which has, ih subsequent 

* The seat of the Welsh primate had been translated to Meneyia 
by St. David, after whose name it went in subsequent times. This, we 
are told, was not generally agreeable to the Welsh clergy ; on which 
attoiltit, as well as from the celebrity of Caerleon in the Eoman times, 
some might still chuse to denominate the primacy after the name of 
the ancient sea of Caetfle^n. 
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ages, mailtied aU the pi'oceedings of the Roman pontiffa 
and th^r adhefeats* The time was now come when the 
saying of that prelate and martyr was fulfilling, whey 
being asUed if it were proper to administer the safired 
ordinance in wooden vessels, replied, We once had 
golden priests, who made use of wooden vessels; but now 
we have wooden priests, who make use of vessels of 
gold. 

As the British divines peremptorily told Augustine' 
that they would not have him for their archbishop, aad 
complsil««d of the injustice done to them by the Saxoas^ 
with whom they wished to have no intercourse until they 
restored to the native Britons what they had gainlsd hf 
unjust us\Mrpatk>n ; the haughty prelate related all tbia 
to Ethelbert his patron and defender.* The king waia 
not unwilling to see the Cambro-Britons chastised : he,^ 
therefore, instigated Ethelfritb, the king of Northumber* 
land, to march an army into the territory of Broehmael, 
prince of Powys, within whose dominion the synod had 
been held. 

The furious king was advancing towards the Dee; and 
the mionka of Bangor, intiBaidated by the approach of 
such an army, headed by a Pagan^ remembering the 
threats of Augustine, fted to prince Brochmael for re^< 
fuge, his troops being collected together at Chester^ 
But the ag:my of the Northumbrian king was composed 
of so va^t a number of men, that Brochmael was sooil 
routed ; and the poor ecclesiastics were left in a defence- 
less state. The king seeing a number of persons of a 
singular appearance, and without arms, enquired wha 
they were, and then unmercifully ordered his men to 
fall upon them ; for being given to understand that they 
w^re engaged in praying for the success of their co.un*^ 

* See Brut y Brenblnoedd.— Xbet Brilifh Hi^iovy. 
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tryroen, the monarch said, ^^ If they cry to their Grod 
agmi\;9t us, they then fight against us with their prayers.^ 
Of these defenceless men, it is said there were twelve 
hundred, all of whom, except about fifty, were consigned 
to slaughter.* 

The consequence of the battle of Chester was, that 
the monastery of Bangor iscoed fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, and felt all the effects of his rage. That 
noble institution never after raised its head. This was 
the largest of all the Bangors, or religious houses, 
^ among the Britons ; but even the very ruins cannot now 
be traced. Giraldus Cambrensis mentions that, in his 
day, the vast pile of ruins then to be seen bore testi- 
mony to the ancient fame and extent of this monastery.t 
But we have now only the name of this once celebrated 
place, which is said to have contained accommodations 
for seven courses of monks, containing three hundred in 
each course. 

The name of its founder was Dunod, or Dinoth, the 
son of Pabo, an unfortunate prince, who spent his last 
days in the isle of Monk; and his sons Dunod and 
Daniel became men of celebrity among the Welsh ec- 
clesiastics; the former being the founder of Bangor 
iscoed, in the lordship of Maelor on the Dee; while the 
other was founder of Bangor on the Menai, under the 
auspices of Prince Malgon. If Dinoth were indeed 
abbot at the time of the famous synod we have been 

* It is hardly probable that the numbers were so great The 
Saxon annals mention only SOO. 

f Leland says, *< The cumpace of the abbay was a wallid tomie; 
" and yet remaineth (in Henry Vlllth's reign) the name of a gate caullid 
" Forth Hogan by north; and the name of another, Porih Claia by 
*' south. — Dee syns changing the bottom rennith now thorough the 
** mydle, betwyxt thes two gates ; one being amile dim from the other.'* 
Itinerary. Turner, Vol. L 135. 
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speaking o^ he must have been extremely old : but it is 
possible, through mistake, that the name of the founder 
may have been given to him who presided at that time. 

There has been some dispute among our learned 
antiquaries, as to the time of Augustine's death ; which, 
according to Bede, is said to have taken place previously 
to the slaughter of the monks : but the passage, as it 
stands in the Latin copies of that writer, is maintained 
to be an interpolation by Archbishop Parker, Bishop 
Goodwin, and Dr. Hammond, men of the first eminence. 
I shall here transcribe what Bishop Goodwin has said: 

" Well I know that divers affirm Austin died the 
year 603; whereas this war was made two years after 
that time. And Beda, as we now have him, seemeth to 
confirm the same. For talking of the foresaid slaughter, 
and how it was foretold by Augustine, he addeth, Quani' 
vis ipso (Augustino) jam multo ante tempore ad celestiq 
regno translato ; as though long before that war Au- 
gustine had died. Howbeit it appeareth manifestly, 
that those words are fraudulently thrust in. For the 
old Saxon copies, whereof divers are to be seen, have 
no such thing. Again it appeareth that Augustine was 
alive, and confirmed a charter made to King Ethelbert, 
in the year 605 ; which was two years after the war. 
And divers do witness that he died after that; some, the 
year 611, and others, namely, Matthew Westminster, the 
year 608; whereas most of our histories affirm that the 
said war was made with the Britons, the year 603."* 

Dr. Hammond, in writing expressly on the subject of 
the intercourse between Augustine and the abbot of 
Bangor, has fully cleared up this subject; and shewn to 
satisfaction that Augustine was not dead at the time of 

. * Goodwin on the convertion of Britain, prefixed to hit <^ Succes- 
sion! of the Bishops.** 
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the battle of Bangor.* Some old writers hare even as- 
serted that he was present at the battle ; biit, be that as 
it may, the whole circumstances of the history shew that 
Ethelbert, excited by him, urged the Northumbrian 
Ethelfrith to bring an army against the Britons of 
Wales ; and from so powerfiil an enemy, aoid a fierce 
heathen, no compassion could be expected. 

As to the good done in converting the English, we 
shall find presently that others were engaged in this 
work, and were more laborious than Augustine and his 
companions. 

Augustine died at Canterbury, and was buried at the 
entrance of the church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, with the following inscription on his tomb: 

*^ Uic requirscit DomiDiu Augustious, DorovemensU Arcliiepith 
*^ copus primus; qui olim a beato Gregorio Romaim urbis pontifice 
** directus, ct a Deo operatione miraculorum suffultus, iEtbelbertum 
" regem ac gentera illiusab idolorum cultu ad Christi fidem perduxit: 
'' et completis in pace diebus officii sui, defimctus est, septimo 
*• Kalendas Junias, eodem rege regnantc." 

The Welsh princes, roused at the devastation com- 
mitted by Ethelfrith, combined their forces, and routed 
him with great slaughter, so that he did not long remain 
without chastisement for his ambition and cruelty. 

Augustine was succeeded by Laurentius, whom he 
had designated, while he was yet living, as his succes« 
sor. This holy man used milder methods than Au- 
gustine ; but, while he was proceeding in his labours, 
King Ethelbert died ; and his people relapsed again into 
their old heathen state, Edbald, his son and successor, 
being a vile and wicked prince. Mellitus and Justus 

* See theBUbop of St. Dfttid's fecfNid ktter to ik» dmgf ai hit 
diocese. 
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were banished ; and the bishop, himself, was going to 
quit the kingdom, only that, being admonished in a vision, 
he resolved to stay with his flock. The young prince, 
hearing of this, began to shew a better disposition ; be 
recalled Mellitus and Justus, and became a friend and 
promoter of the Christian religion. Laurentius suc- 
ceeded to the primacy, A.D. 611; and, worn out with 
vexation, he lived not to enjoy the consolation arising 
from the change which was taking place in the king's 
disposition; for that very year he died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mellitus, A.D. 621. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Further proceedings of the disciples of Augustine, tVc 
ICent. The Cambrian churches. Paulinus preaches 
to the Northumbrians; and is made bishop of York 
King Edwin embraces Christianity/. 

The accommodating system which Pope Gregory re^ 
commended for promoting the Christian Faith among 
the English Saxons was attended with tolerable success ; 
especially while it received protection from the court. 
But when Augustine himself was dead; and when, in a 
few years after that event, King Ethelbert ceased to live 
and reign, it appeared that the true religion either had 
not taken very deep root among the new converts, or 
else that it had not generally spread even among the in- 
habitants of Kent and Essex ; for Augustine made no 
attempts to promote Christianity in the northern dis- 
tricts of the country. Mellitus, being sanctioned by 
Seberht, who reigned over the East Saxons or people 
of Essex, and was nephew to Ethelbert, preached with- 
out molestation, and made converts. King Ethelbert, 
to whom his nephew was subject, was willing to honour 
Mellitus as the new bishop of London ; and, therefore, 
erected him a church dedicated to St. Paul, designed to 
1)e the seat of the episcopacy for him and his successors. 
We have observed before, that London had been pro- 
posed by Pope Gregory for the metropolitan seat : but 
whether by the choice of Augustine^ or of Ethelbert^ 
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Canterbury, the royal residence, was to receive that 
honour. This choice has been singularly confirmed in 
all subsequent ages; and while the capital contains the 
metropolitan church, the name of Canterbury is at- 
tached to the primacy. 

As Paganism revived in Kent, at the death of the 
king ; so the people of Essex also returned to idolatry^ 
M^Uitus was obliged to give up his charge; and he^ 
along with Justus, i^ho was bishop of Rochester, left 
Britain^ Laurentius, who succeeded Augustine, as arch<^ 
bishop, tve have just before noticed was about to take 
his departure, when he was prevented by Ettdbert, the 
king, becoming more favourably disposed to the cause of* 
Christianity; in consequence of which Mellitus and 
Justus were recalled^ 

At the death of Laurentius, Mellitus was called to the 
jprimacy, and held that honourable station for five years ; 
when he left the world, and was succeeded by Justus, in 
the year 624. 

The people of Essex and Middlesex, having relapsed 
into idolatry, continued obstinate in their hostility to 
the Christian cause. The remonstrance of the king of 
Kent could not prevail with the young princes of the 
East Saxons; and even aft^r the fall of the two princes 
in a battle, in which they had been defeated by the West 
Saxons, their fierce subjects still determined to oppose 
the readmission of Christianity; and persevered in- 
veterate in their resolution for many yearSj of which 
we shall take occasion to speak hereafter. 

It was not until after the year 624, that Christianity 
was introduced into the northern counties by means of 
Paulinus, who was ordained bishop of York, in the year 
626. But before we proceed with the history of hie 
proceedings, we shall take a survey of the state of affairs 
among the Cambrian Britons^ 

t8 
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The massacre of the monks of Bangor, and the state 
of warfare and animosity which succeeded, had no fa- 
vourable tendency upon the minds of the Cambrian 
clergy. They continued resolutely to maintain the in- 
dependence of their church and their country, although 
exposed to the most powerful hostilities from the kings of 
the English Saxons. The latter days of Augustine were 
coeval with the tyrant Phocas, under whose reign Boni- 
face, pope of Rome, was proclaimed universal bishop, 
or head of the whole Christian church. The triumph 
of superstition and ecclesiastical tyranny may be dated 
from that period, although the mystery of iniquity had 
long since begun to work. The remnant of the old 
Britons, as well as the Irish and Scottish Christians, 
were fixed in their determination not to be subjugated 
by ani/ foreign prince^ power ^ or prelate; and to maintain 
a simplicity in religion, the reverse of which prevailed 
among the adherents of Rome. That these, our an- 
cestors, were not free from various superstitions, we have 
before admitted; and referred to documents that give 
incontestible proofs of it: such are the extracts from 
the Landaflf manuscript, adduced by Ussher and others; 
several notices of those early ages in the Triads; and 
the monumental crosses at Lantwit, in Glamorganshire. 
The latter must have been set \ip as early as A. D. bOO ; 
but, allowing that before the age of Augustine the 
British church was not entirely free from the supersti- 
tions of Rome, it was noble and great to resist so un- 
dauntedly the tyrannical power of Rome, 

In the poems of Taliesin we meet with shreds and 
patches of Christianity mingled with a certain cabbalism, 
arising from the reliques of I>ruid lore: but either that 
Bard, or more probably one who wrote after the coming 
over of the missionaries from Rome, has left some rude 
stanzas containing severe reprehensions of a false and 
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defective religion, upholding avarice and oppression, 
and destitute of mercy and justice.* 

The laziness of the monks, and the dissoluteness of 
the people, are severely lashed by the Bard. Impreca- 
tions are denounced against sensuality, falsehood, and 
treachery; and against him that gains wealth by in- 
justice; who is unfeeling to the poor, and distributes 
none of his possessions to the relief of the indigent, 
shutting his door against the pilgrim, and neglecting to 
assist the captive and the afflicted. The Bard writes as 
one who understood that religion does not consist in 
mere external forms, but injustice, and mercy, and the 
love of God. 

Among our ancient fragments we have some pieces as- 
cribed to the sage Cattocus, the first president, or abbot, 
of the religious institution, at Lancarvan. Many of the 
saints, or monks, of those ages, were Bards ; and had a 
great taste, according to the manner of the Cambro- 
Britons, for sententious sayings, pious or sage adages, 
and proverbial maxims. Many of these are beautifully 

* The following lines are worthy of notice: 

Gwae offeiriad hyd Ni's areilia 

Ni angreiftia gwyd Ni ddifer ei ddefaid 

Ni phregetha Rhag hleiddiau Rhuveiniaid 

Ni warcheidw ei gail A'u fon glopa. 
Ac ev yn fiigaU 

Woe to the worldly priest Nor pays attention to them 5 

Who rebukes not vice; Nor guards his sheep 

And neglects his ministry ; From the Romish wolves, 

Nor regards his flock. With his pastoral staff. 
Though he be a paitor; 

The whole of the poem is much of the same tendency with the de- 
clamatory invectives of Gildas, who paints the mauaers of his age in 
the blackest colours; and charges even the clergy with every foul vic«i 
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concise ; containing fine morality, good sense, and depth 
of thinking. This saint was so highly famed for his 
wisdom and promptitude, as the author of those pro* 
verbial sentences, that his fame became oracular ; and 
his repute so high, that considerable coUections of 
ethical maxims pass under his name; a small part of 
which only were his in reality, 

In the age of Augustine our ancestors were not, 
therefore, deficient of names highly revered among their 
departed saints; nor of persons, most probably then liv-> 
ing, who had wit enough to ridicule the high {Mretensions, 
and pompous arrogance, of Augustine, the mcNik. Lau< 
rentius, the successor of that prelate, endeavoured^ by 
expostulatory epistles, to gain over the Britois and the 
Scots to conform to all the ceremcmies, and submit to the 
authority of Rome; but without success. Laurentius 
complains that the Scots were equjally obstinate with 
the Britons of Wales, in opposing ^^ the customs of the 
universal church/' The bishop says, ^^ We thought 
the Scots had been better : but we have been informed 
that the Scots no way differ from the Britons in their be- 
haviour ; for Bishop Dagan coming to us, not only re- 
fused to eat with us, but even to take his repast in the 
same house where we were entertained." 

In this state of things the successors of Augustine 
could receive no assistance or oo-operation from the old 
British Christians, tows^rds the conversion of the Pagan 
English ; and there were other causes that retarded so 
desirable an event, arising from the continual state of 
warfare among the different princes of the island. 

Christianity was first established in Yorkshire, and the 
northern counties, during the reign of ^dwin: and 
Paulinus was the person by whose means the Saxons of 
that part of the country renounced idolatry. But before 
^e enter upon the particulars connected with that eyent, 
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we shs^ll pay some attention to the history o£ Edwin ; an4 
his wars with Caswallon, the king^ of North Wales. 

Upon the death of Ella, the j&ther of Edwin, the am* 
bition of Edelfirith, the Northumbrian, led him to seize 
the dominion of the infant prince of Deira, who was 
conveyed into Wales, where he met with a hospitable 
retreat in the court of Cadvan, the king of that country. 
He was brought up with Caswallon, the king's s<m, until 
either being obliged to remove, or thinking it unsafe to 
continue there, he became a destitute wanderer; and 
under such circumstances he implored the hospitality of 
Redwald, king of the East Angles. There he was pur- 
sued by his restless enemy, who proposed a great reward 
to his protector for {»rocuring his assassination. The 
matter was made known to Edwin by a feithful firiesd, 
by whom he was advised to make a precipitate Sight: 
but he relied on the king's hcmour ; and thought iii better, 
should he be deceived, rather to fell a victim ta treachery, 
than continue to live a firiendless fiigitive. The queen 
befriended him; and urged upon the king to preserve 
his faith inviolate, and never to consent to betray his 
distressed firiend for gold. 

The refusal of Redwald, to comply witht tbe infamous 
proposal of the anibitious monajrch of Nortiwuahfrrhmd, 
was considered as an insult to the latter^ Prepaoratkns 
w^e now made for war ; and the two kings ivtel ii* balile 
on the banks of the river Idel, in Nottiaghemslttre. A 
division of the tnn^s of Redwald were at first defeated; 
and he lost his son in the irsk engagemmt: but, vem^m* 
ing the action with a fresk divkicKa of his troops,, he 8us«- 
tained the furious assauk of Edelfriih wiidn mxh intequi 
valour, that the impetuosity of the mcMiardh, k«9 a^ 
customed to conquer, only hastened, hia ruin. Success 
appeared on Redwald's side; and Divine Providence 
favoured the cause of f^dwvi: the slaughterer of the 
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monks of Bangor, the usurper of Deira, fell. Edwin 
was not only restored to his paternal territories ; but, 
with the assistance of Redwald, Bemicia was subjected 
to his sway. Redwald now gained the pre-eminence 
among the Saxon princes; and that station, upon his 
death, was assumed by Edwin. 

North Wales had been subjected and made tributary 
to Edelfrith : and Edwin was ambitious to maintain the 
same ascendency over Cadwallon, the son, that his pre- 
decessor had over the father. But Cadwallon was for 
retaining the title of king of the Britons ; and, instead 
of owning any subjection, regarded Edwin as a Saxon, 
not entitled to assume regal honours.* Cadwallon 
marched his forces to the North of England, and re- 
solved to chastise the ambition of Edwin. He laid 
Deira waste; and pursued his desolating progress into 
Bemicia, or the country beyond the Tees: but in the 
neighbourhood of Morpeth his progress was arrested, 
and the troops of Edwin proved victorious. Cadwallon, 
according to the British history, being overpowered, 
fled into Ireland, where he continued in a state of exile 
for seven years; while Edwin held his territories in sub- 
jection. A. D. 620. 

Cadwallon is the prince whom Bede calls Cead walla; 
and complains of the terrible devastations he committed, 
sparing neither age, sex, nor condition ; while at the 
same time he bore the name of a Christian prince ! But 
what were some of the Saxon kings even after their pro- 
fession of Christianity ? A state of warfare is inimical 
to religion; it is irreconcileable with the pure Gospel of 
Christ. It can, at any rate, be considered only as a dire 
expedient in cases of extremity; when princes and sub- 
jects become insensible to the voice of humanity, the 

* British History by Griffith ap Arthur. 
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claims of justice, and the benevolent tendency of the 
Gospel. 

The reception of Christianity by Edwin and his sub- 
jects, originated with the influence of his queen, the 
daughter of King Ethelbert and the virtuous Bertha; 
for the lady gave him her hand on the express stipula- 
tion that she and her attendants might be permitted the 
free exercise of their religion, with a promise that the 
king would himself take the subject into his serious con- 
sideration. Paulinus^ one of the missionaries sent over 
by Pope Gregory, accompanied the princess; and he 
exerted himself in recommending Christianity to the 
people of that nation, but for some time with little 
success. 

The queen being delivered safely of a daughter, and 
the king narrowly escaping the dagger of the assassin, 
Paulinus made a proper use of these circumstances to 
promote the cause of Christianity. The king consented 
to have his infant daughter baptized, along with twelve 
persons of the royal household : he also promised Pau- 
linus that if he returned safe and victorious from the 
war in which he was going to engage against the per- 
fidious monarch of Wessex, (who had commissioned the 
assassin to dispatch his life,) he would renounce his idols, 
and embrace the religion of Christ. Returning home 
victorious, after humbling his enemy, he did not forget his 
promise, so far as to renounce idolatry himself; but he 
still hesitated as to the public profession of Christianity. 
He required every information on the important subject, 
and submitted to the instructions of Paulinus. He then 
conferred with his courtiers, and persons of consider- 
ation, in order to learn their sentiments; and after- 
wards revolved the whole over in his mind, deliberating 
how he should proceed, and what course it would be 
best to adopt. 
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Edwin must have known something of the nature of 
Christianity, when in his youth he was the guest of 
Cadvan, in North Wales ; but he had probably troubled 
himself little on the subject. There was something 
humiliating in the thought of renouncing the customs 
and superstitions of his ancestors : and if he considered 
Christianity in its leading doctrines and principles, he 
eould not fail perceiving in it those traits that were cal- 
culated to suppress ambition, and to promote peace and 
humility ; pouring contempt on earthly greatness, and the 
fiuling boast and glory of princes and warriors. 

The pope addressed a long letter to King Edwin, in 
which the vanity of idols and the excellence of the 
Christian religion are set forth. He is earnestly en- 
treated to embrace the Gospel, and to give it his public 
sanction, by submitting to the ordinance of baptism. 
^' Draw near,*' he says, ^' to the knowledge of Him that 
created you; who breathed the spirit of life into you; 
who sent His only begotten Son f(Nr your redemption, to 
cleanse you from original sin; that, being rescued from 
the power of the devil, you may receive heavenly re- 
vrards. Hear the words of the preachers, and the Gospel 
of God, which they declare unto you — — ." At the 
$ame time another letter came, addressed to the queen, 
exhorting her to be indefatigable in endeavouring to 
bring about the conversion of her royal spouse. 

The historian, venerable Bede, gives us a curious ac- 
count of the consultation which the king held with his 
friends and counsellors, '' to the end, that if they agreed 
to his proposal they might together, with him, be dedi- 
cated to Christ, in the font of life;" that is, in the water 
of baptism.* The Pagan high-priest, of the name of 
Coifiy expressed his opinion very fireety; the more so, 

* Beds Eccles. Hist. Lib. 11. c. 13. 
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probably, because he knew the king's mind. He said no 
man could be more devoted to the worship of the gods 
than he was; and yet he was not sensible of his being 
the better fpr it; for many enjoyed more wealth and 
honour than he did. He thought that if the worship of 
the gods had been capable of doing them any service, 
be ought to have received some proof of it : he, there- 
fore, gave it as his judgment, that if the new religion 
held forth greater advantages, it ought, after due ex* 
amination, to be generally adopted. It is e<isy to infer 
that the old priest was not very anxious about spiritual 
blessings ; and that with him, ^^ gain was godliness/* 
Some brethren of his may perhaps yet be found, even in 
the present enlightened age. Christianity was, indeed, 
made a gainful trade by some in that day ; and in after 
ages still more so, in Britain as well as in other coun- 
tries : but the grand design of Christianity is to open our 
prospects into futurity, rather than to advance our in« 
terests in the present world. The speech of this old man 
was followed by that of a Thane, or Ealdorman, who 
displayed more of a contemplative mind* ^' His speech," 
as Mr. Turner observes, '^ as coming from an illiterate 
Saxon witan, in that rude age, and with no other knaw*- 
ledge than such as his barbarous idolatry afforded, is pe*' 
culiarly interesting."* He spoke as follows :— i- 

'' The present life of man, O king, seems to rae, in 
comparison of that time which is unknown to us, like to 
a sparrow swiftly flying through the room, well warmed 
with the fire made in the midst of it, wherein you sit 
at supper in the winter, with your generals and at- 
tendants, while the storms of rain and snow prevail 
abroad; the bird flying in at one door, and immediately 
put at another. Whilst he is within, he is not affected with 
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the winter storm ; but as soon as this short season of 
serenity is elapsed, he is again exposed to, the tempest, 
and we see him no more. So, this life of man appears 
for a short space; but of what went before, or what is 
to follow, we are utterly ignorant. If this new doctrine 
contain something that holds out to us more certain in- 
formation as to futurtty, it is worthy to be followed 
by us." 

Poor and cheerless, truly, is the prospect of an here- 
after to man, without a Divine revelation : — that we 
shall at all exist after the dissolution of the body, there 
can be no certainty; and even to those who believe in 
an hereafter, '' the vast, the unbounded prospect lies 
before ^them; but shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest 
upon it." The voice of the Divinity has intimated 
eternity to man in an enlightened few : but it is the Gos- 
pel alone that gives us generally an assurance of our im- 
mortality; and no other system can shew us how we 
may attain to an immortality of bliss. 

When others, in the assembly, or wiianagemof^ had 
spoken, Coifi expressed his willingness to hear Pauiinus 
discourse on the religion which he wished to propagate 
among them. Pauiinus, being called in by the king's 
order, addressed them; and when he had concluded, 
the high-priest, like one who had received sudden illu- 
mination, exclaimed, '' I have long since been sensible 
that the objects of our worship were a mere nothing, 
because the more diligently I investigated the nature of 
that worship, the less able was I to discover any truth 
and reality pertaining to it. But now I freely profess 
that truth appears to roe with bright lustre, in what has 
been set forth unto us; unfolding to lis the gifts of life, 
of salvation, and eternal felicity. For which reason,*' 
he added, " I advise, O king, that the temples and altars 
which we hitherto have venerated without deriving any 
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utility from them, be instantly desecrated, and consigned 
to the flames." The king then enquired of the high* 
priest, who was the properest person to begin the work? 
Coifi replied, " Who can more properly than myself de- 
stroy those things which I worshipped through ignorance, 
that I may be an example to others of better informa- 
tion now afforded me by the true God." He solicited 
the king to give him arms and a horse, neither of which 
was it deemed lawful for a priest to use.* He girded 
on a sword ; he then seized a lance, and rode on horse- 
back to the temple. The multitude were ready to pro- 
nounce him frantic; but he threw the lance into the 
temple, and thereby profaned it, upon whicl^ his followei|i 
were ordered to demolish it. 

The scene of this extraordinary transaction was, ac- 
cording to Bede, not far from the city of York, to the 
eastward of the river Derwent ; and is called Godmund^ 
ingham. The name is still retained in Godmanhamj 
which imports as much as a receptacle for the gods; 
and near it is a place called Wiglon, that is, a place of 
idols. 

King Edwin and his nobles now made public profes- 
sion of Christianity, by being baptized along with many 
of the common people; and thus was the religion of 
Christ, or the Go8PEL,t as they termed it, restored in 
those regions, from which it had been so many years ex- 
pelled by the Pagan Saxons. York was made once 
more the seat of a bishop, Paulinus being honoured 

* Thus it appears that according to the Tiews of the ancient Ger- 
mans, as well as our Druids, it was deemed unlawful for the priests to 
have any concern with what pertained to war. And is not Christianity 
a religion of peace ? 

t The word Gospel is confessedly of Saxon origin. The Cambro- 
Britons use the Greek word itself, with a slight accommodation, 
Etsncyl; and the French say £yAifGii» 
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with that dignity. This was six years before the deatb 
of King Edwin. 

The labours of Paulinus were not confined to Ddra^ 
or Yorkshire, but they extended to the other side of the 
TeeSy into Northumberland ; and we are told, in par-< 
ticular, that he made many converts in the neighbour-* 
hood of Melfield,* which was the royal rendence, and 
then called Aogebrin. There he staid for several 
weeks at a time, taken up with the employment of 
catechizing and baptizing; during which days, says the 
historian, he was engaged in instructing the people who 
resorted to him from all the surrounding country, from 
morning to night. 

When in Yorkshire, he seems to have spent much of 
his time near to Caiterick-bridge^ anciently called Ca- 
TARACTON. He baptized many in the river Swale, 
which runs by there. But particular mention is made 
of his erecting a church in the plain of Don, which 
Camden supposed to be at Almondburj/; originally he 
thinks called Albanbury^ in honour of 8t. Alban, the 
proto-martyr of Roman-Britain. There King Edwin 
had a country residence, which was destroyed in the sub- 
sequent war between him and Penda, the Mercian king. 
The kings of that nation afterwards built themselves a 
palace in the country of Loidis^ or that region in which 
the town of Leeds now stands. 

We must here notice that there is an ancient tradition 
of Paulinus's preaching at Dewsbury, or Deusbttrt; 
and Camden mentions an ancient cross with the following 
inscription : 

Paulinus hi« prjbdicatit kt gejlbbravit. 

In consequence of that tradition, a neat cross, recently 

• TTie nmme of Helved oecurt ia the elegy of Uowardk, •« ^ 
death of Cadwallon. 

S 
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erected, appears over the south entrance of the present 
parish church. 

Through the interference of Edwin with Eorpwald 
king of the East Angles, and son of Redwald, the 
Christian Faith was once more admitted into that pro- 
vince. Redwald had, at one time, espoused Christianity ; 
but, through the persuasion of his wife, he was seduced 
to apostatise from his profession ; or at least to set up a 
kind of Samaritan worship : for in the same temple there 
were set up two different altars, the one an idol altar^ 
and the other an altar for the Christian worship.* 
Eorpwald, his son^ was more cordial and consistent in 
his profession ; but after his days the people of his do-- 
minion relapsed again into idolatry for three years : but 
on the accession of Sigbert, who bad lived as an exile 
in France, Christianity was once more established. 

Paulinus extended his ministerial labours to the south 
of the Humber, and planted Christianity in Lincoln* 
shire : Bede also states, that an aged priest had told him 
that he received information of Paulinus preaching at a 
place in Nottinghamshire, by the side of the river Trent, 
near an aneieat city, which is supposed to have stood on 
the site of Somtfaoett^ in that county. The person re- 
ferred to described Paulinus as being of tall stature, 
but a little stooping; his hair black, his visage meagre, 
his nose slender and hooked, his aspect both venerable 
and awful. 

Paulinus remained in the dominions of Edwin until 
the death of that prince; and he then removed into 
Kent, where he presided over the see of Rochester 
from the year 633 to that of 634. 

In the character of Edwin, as a mixiarch and as a 

* Many ^ould be pleased with such liberality; but the true 
Christians were reckoned very unsociable and bigoted, in not per* 
mtitiii^ fbt heathea iMm to bsre some share in their devotions. 
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man, there were many excellent traits. He gained the 
esteem of his subjects by the wise regulations which he 
adopted. The internal police that prevailed in his 
dominions was so vigilant, that it became an aphorism to 
say, that a woman with her new-born in&nt might walk 
from sea to sea without fear of insult. For the accom- 
modation of travellers, he caused brazen dishes to be 
chained to stakes by the side of those springs of water 
that were contiguous to the public roads. Such was the 
general affection for the virtues of the king, or the 
dread of his justice, that no one made an improper use 
of these vessels. After a prosperous reign of seventeen 
years, his last days were beclouded, and he died vio- 
lently. 

We have noticed before, the war between Edwin and 
the king of North Wales ; and that the latter fled into 
Ireland, where he was obliged to abide for the space of 
seven years. Cadwallon, during his state of exile and 
humiliation, was concerting measures for the overthrow 
of Edwin, who had annexed the island of Ang^lesea 
(th6 ancient Mona)^ with part of North Wales, to his 
dominions. Penda, the king of Mercia, or the midland 
Saxons, entered into an alliance with the Welsh prince; 
and the two kings met Edwin in Hatfield Chace, where, 
in a desperate battle, his life and reign were terminated 
on the twelfth of October 633, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age. One of his children, and most of his army, 
perished. 

Penda was a Pagan, and exercised great cruelties on 
the inhabitants of Northumbria. Edwin's queen fled, 
under the protection of Paulinus, to Kent, the land of 
her nativity ; while Cadwallon, full of rage against the 
Angles, urged on the war, and ravaged the country for 
a whole year. He now might cherish the hope tbat,the 
Cymry should yet regain the sovereignty of Britaiii by 
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a complete subjugatioii of the Angles and Saxons, but 
his victories were soon to come to an end. After fight- 
ing ^^ fourteen great battles and sixty skirmishes,"* 
Cadwallon and the flower of his army fell in a terrible 
battle fought with young Oswald, the brother and suc- 
cessor of Eanfrid. 

Cadwallon was brave, but vindictive : and being so in- 
timately connected with the Pagan king of Merda, he 
shared in all the cruel proceedings of the latter ; or, at 
least, was involved in the same disgrace. The ambitious 
and ungenerous conduct of Edwin, towards the friend 
and benefactor of his youth, furnished him with an ex-^ 
cuse for that severe retaliation, which in those ages was 
considered justifiable in the victorious party. 

This prince was the last of the Welsh who com* 
bated the Saxons with any success; and his son Cad* 
walader resigned all title to the sovereignty of Britain, 
so that he is considered the last who bore the empty 
title of king of the Britons, 

The aged Llowarch lived to survive Cadwallon, who 
appears to have been a generous patron of the Bards. 
In his elegy composed by Llowarch, mention is made of 
various battles in which he was engaged. He is stiled 
^^ The lion of conflict," and « The enthraller of Loegyr." 
But in that poera there is no particular mention of his 
having fallen on the field of battle. It concludes wid| 
the following stanzas : 

Llueft Cadwallawn ar Teinin, 
Llew liuosawg ei werin 
TwrwY mamr trachas i orddiiK 



* Cadwallavn 



pedair piiy-gad ar ddeg 



Am briv-deg Prjdain, « ll^'i ni^in cyvarvod. 

LhwMrtht 

VOL. II. V 
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Dillydd djYwr o fjim^wn 

Tri|^ trym-ddydd am Ga4wa]lawn. 

Gwiigwyt coed cain duddad kHr^ 
Cyyarwyddom ni am Elyed. 

Trofislaiion^ 

The hoft of CadwaHon encamped on Meinin, 

Tko lion with the numeroos retinue. 

The Tiolent storm iojrious against the borders. 

From the alien conspiracy and the unjust monks. 

As water flows from the fountain 

Long shall our moaning last for Cadwallon. 

The trees are now covered with their summer foUage; 

Let the fatal rage (of battle) impel us 

To direct our steps to the plain of 'BhfeA.* 

From comparing the Saxon and the Welsh accoimts^ 
the latter appears erroneous ij^ assigning the yeai: 646^ 
as the date of Ga^^waljlon's 4eaAh.. Llywarch. had hrei 
spipe time) when young, in tb^ Qourt of 4u:tluir : and jie 
survived h^ patron Casiirallpn. Xhe Bard wa/s. pro* 
v.erbial for his exti;eme old age : b^t.we arejipi 90 e^silj^ 
induced to think that he lived ojxe entjjce centuiryj 9fki 
the half of another^. lnste£^ therefoi^e^ of 646^ we ma(g 
say 636 was moije probably tbe. Hm^ of CadwiQon'a 
death. 

In the elegy of Llywarch, on the death of that prince, 
there is allusion made to no less iJmJk fiftf^n different 
scenes of conflict in various pa#tfihof Widea; from which 
it would appear, that the Saxons- fiieqveiitiy made irrup- 
tions into that country^ Edwin is, in one place, called 
Mwg mazer drevt/ddy or The Conflagrator of Tbwns. 

* MelTed in some copies; aii^lliM wM.thl^lWQe^i|>^aUfldtobihtJ9 
as MeMeet, tha seat of the Bemician kings, near Morpeth. 
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J%e introduiotion of Christianity among the Ptcts hy 
Ninian and Columba^ with a biographical sketch of tke 
latter. 

We have now to pay some attention to the account 
given us of the introduction of the Christian religion 
into North Britain ; including, in modern timesj aH that 
portion of the island to the northward of the counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland. The south of Scot- 
land, as far as the Clyde and the Forth, was at one time 
included between the great Roman walls, of which we 
have already had occasion to speak. The name of Scot 
is supposed to have originated with the clans that came 
over from Ireland ; while that of Pict seems to have de- 
signated the old northern Britons, who were not subju- 
gated to the Romans. The Scots who came over to 
Britain^ are by the old Welsh denominated Gwi/ddely 
ihe common appellation of the natives of Ireland : and 
those whom our ecclesiastical writers term Picts^ are called 
by the Welsh Gwyr yr Albaeny or the men of Albany • 
and their country, Iscoed y Celyddon^ or Scotia of the 
Caledonians; Bnt this does not refer to the country on 
this side the Firths, called by the Romans Yalentia, and 
the inhabitants Ottadini^ Gadeniy Selgovcsy Novantes^ and 
Damnii/ and sometimes by one general name 6i Meata. 
It was this division of country that Taliesin, and the 
other Bards of that age, call Prydyn^ and the people 
gwyr Prydyn. It is here diat we are to look for tbb 

tJ Sf 
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habitations of Uowarchy Urien., Caw the father of 
Gildasy Aneurin the most celebrated of our ancient 
Bards, and other names of the period that elapsed from 
the coming over of the Saxons, until the middle of the 
seventh century. What part of that country we are to 
include within the limits of the Regnum CumbrensCy or 
SlrtU/t'Clydcj cannot be so easily determined. 

Bede considers that the Britons and Picts were the 
native occupiers of the island ; and then the Scots came 
over, and formed the third nation. The Picts were the 
people who inhabited the proper Caledonia, at the time of 
which we are going to speak; but in after ages the 
Scots seem to have occupied the western and the Picts 
the eastern coast The mountains of Drum*Alban^ or 
the Grampian Hills, divided the Scots from the North 
Picts ; and the Lomond hills, fr*om the South Picts. To 
the south they were bounded by the Frith of Clyde, and 
on the west they had the Irish sea. 

About the year 750 the Saxons completed their con* 
quest of the western Lowlands ; but the Scots availing 
themselves of the distressed state of the Picis^ in con-* 
sequence of the invasion of the Danes, made themselves 
masters of the Pictish dominions, about the year 800, 
in the time of Keneth Mac-Alpin. Thus the Scottish 
name, along with the power of that people, generally 
prevailed through all Albany; that is, the country to 
the north of the Forth and the Clyde. 

It appears, thus, from a review of the ancient history 
of North Britain, that the name by which people of the 
country beyond the two great rivers wa^ known, upon the 
decline of the Roman power^wa$ iliat of Picts ; and, be- 
fore the time of Bede, they were divided into the North- 
etti and Southern Picts. Whether those called Picts 
came originally from the Baltic, or were only descended 
from the South Britons, who, by variodis circumstances, 
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were impelled northward, I shall not here dispute ; leav- 
ing what has been said in another place, on the primary 
population of the island, to suffice. I may, however, ob<* 
serve, that the name of Picti may have been given in 
contempt, by the Roman Britons, to those who still con- 
tinued to live after the rude custom of all the natives, 
before they became a civilized people. The name of 
Brithwyr^ among the ancient Welsh, is much of the 
same origin; and was given to plunderers and ma* 
rauders. 

We have before q>oken of Christianity being esta- 
blished among the Strath-Clyde Britons, by the preach- 
ing of Kentigem, known afterwards by the name of St, 
Mungo^ or Mwyngu : but our present inquiry relates to 
the country fiirther to the north. 

At what period, then, can it be affirmed, with any pro- 
bability, that the gospel was introduced into that part of 
the island? Here some will find a ready answer to the in- 
quiry, by referring us to that passage in Tertullian, from 
which it has been inferred, that the gospel was intro- 
duced among the Caledonians as early as the time in 
which that father lived. The passage which we refer 
to states, that those places in Britain which were impe- 
netrable to the Roman arms, had submitted to the power 
of Christ. But admitting that, by some peculiar provi- 
dence, the Gospel had been conveyed into the wild& of 
Caledonia, thus early, yet we have no historical relation 
of such an event. That a Christian church may have been 
formed in the second or third century, in some part of 
the country, between the two great walls, is not impro- 
bable. It is still more probable, that some of the Ro- 
man-British Christians, in order to escape the effects of 
the Dioclesian persecution, may have carried with them 
the knowledge of Christ to those parts of the island 
northward, beyond the verge of the Roman dominion^ 
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But all this is only hypothetical; and where a point lika 
this is so open to disputation, that alone is sufficient tQ 
evince, from the slightness of the evideiuce, that thQ 
Ghristian religion could ha?e made no progress in thosa 
ages in North Britain ; or we should be able to trace 
put facts, that would throw light upom the. subject in 
dic^pute. 

In that part of modern Scotland, now called the West^ 
em Lfowlands, Christianity was erideBtly planted ; and 
a Christian church formed, before the Romans left Bri- 
tain. Early in the fifth century, we find the seat of a 
bishop at a place called Candida Cnsa, or Whithern, in 
palloway ; and the person who presided over it was Ni- 
nian, who became the apostle of the South Picts, or the 
people who inhabited on this side of the Grampian hiUs ; 
the country which forms the middle region of Scotland. 
Those called the Northern Pi^ts occupied the moun- 
tainous regions of Scotland, together with the plains to 
the eastward. The South Picts were called Deucak* 
dones (or Deheu Celyddon), and the N<N*th Picts Vectu- 
rones (or Withorion); allusive to their geographical si- 
tuation. 

The mission of Ninian is placed abont the year 412 : 
but we have no informatiop as to the circumstances whicl^ 
led to it. His name is commemorated in being given to 
the church and parish of St. Ninian, near Stirling ; and 
firom that circumstance we may conjecture where the 
field of his labours chiefly lay. 

The church of Candida Casa, which the Britons, I apr 
prebend, would call Cds Gwyn^ is repre3eiited as ^ 
sumptuous edifice for that age. The historian says, it 
was the first stone church that had been greeted in Bri- 
tain ; but this appears vastly improbable : for, since the 
Roman empire became Christian, some of their churches 
HI Britain would partake of the elegance whjch was dis- 
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played in other public buildings : but Bede judged of 
the Roman Britons by their low condition in €!umbria 
and Wales, in his time. 

The name of Candida Casa Bede supposes to have been 
given on account of the whiteness of the stones^ of which 
this sacred edifice was constructed ; but the name ratheir 
applies to the place than to the building, and sieems to de- 
note the pleasantness of the situation. The word Cds 
is an abbreviation of castell, or castle ; and the word 
white also denotes beauty, or fairness, in the Welsh 
language ; which was, at that time, the dialect of the 
country from the Solwqy to the Clyde. 

Under the preaching of Ninian the Southern Pibts re«- 
nounced idolatry, and became professors of Christianity; 
and a Christian church was established among that peo- 
ple. We are told, that he ordained presbyters, and 
consecrated bishops : he divided the whole country into 
parishes; aiid, having thus put everything intoordel* 
among his new converts, he returned to his own bishop** 
ric. This was certainly doing much for one person^ 
however eminent for his zeal and abilities ; and we must 
suppose his liew converts to have been very tractable. 
But it is probable, that no small porticm of that art of 
magnifying, so common among the Romish writers, is 
here employed ; or, that the Christianity spoken of con^ 
sisted merely in the chief men embracing the nanie of 
Christians, and adopting its external rites. But even to 
induce a fierce and warlike people to adopt the mere 
forms of the Christian religion, was no siliall aehi^ve*- 
ment. That they coilld find fit persons also to fill th^ 
office of the ministry, among so rude a people, is not 
very credible ; utiles^ Christianity had been propagated, 
in some degree, previously to the coming over of Ninian 
among them. This wa^ the case' with St. Patrick^ Uk 
Ireland ; he having to regulate the state of things^ ani 
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extmd the Christian cause, rather than to be its fonndchr^ 
in that island. Thus, in the present instance, Ninian re»> 
ceives all the honour, while his humble predecessors have 
mo names recorded in history. Ninian ^ed A. D. 43S; 
and, after bis decease, the primacy of the churches of the 
Cumbrian Britons was removed to Glasgow, by KenH* 
gem J or Si. MwyngUy of whom we have spoken before. 

The affairs of Ireland were so intimately blended with 
the state of Scotland, in ancient times ; that we cannot 
have a proper understanding of the one, without attend- 
ing to the other. The Caledoilians and the Irish formed 
alliances with each other, and mutually and jointly op* 
'posed the Roman power in Britain: for these old 
Irish were as much embroiled with the coming over of 
-new dans, as the Britons w«re with the wars of the 
Romans, and afterwards of the Saxons. The Cale« 
donians, as we find by the poema of Ossian, frequently 
to<dc a part in the wars of Ireland; and these Hiber* 
•iipans, in their turns, came over to Britain to aid the 
Caledonians, or Picts, as they ^were generally called. 
The jnnctimi of these two people was the cause of the 
n^fiie, in the British histiMy, of Gwyddel-IichH, w 
GwyddeKaa Picts. In our old Burds I know not that we 
iiave any allusicm. to the name; but they speak of Pry- 
•1^, Gwgfddel^ and EUmjfny that is, the Northern Briims^ 
* the IrUhj and th^ Akmanniy meaning the* Saxons. Cale- 
donia and Ireland, being equally free from the Roman 
yoke, were leagued together against ^^ The people of 
4he king of the world;" while they envied the riches of 
the Roman Britons, and longed to glut thmnselves with 
th^ir spoils. 

The contiguity of the west of Scotiiand to Ireland, 
was the cau^ of an intercourse of a more beneficial na- 
ture. The light of Christianity could not long be en- 
Joyed by the. Hibernian Scotsi without being imparted 
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to the Caledonians. We shall, therefore, find thai aft^ 
the mission of Patrick to Ireland, the Gospel was preached 
to the Caledonians, or Northern Picts; the labours of 
Ninian, in all probability, not extending beyond Stir- 
lingshire, and the country to the westward of the Forth. 

In the year 431, Patrick succeeded Palladius, whom 
Pope Celestinus is said to have sent over to Ireland, 
not as the first planter of the Christian religion in that 
island ; for there were Christians there before his time^ 
as ^-rchbishop Usher and others have shewn. Palladius 
is expressly said to have been sent, not so much to con- 
vert the heathen Irish, as to confirm and establish the 
Christians there. The first Irish Christians, such as 
Kiaran and others, had a very simple form of church 
government, consisting of that kind of episcopacy which 
differed very considerably from the splendour of diocesan, 
bishops. Johannes Fordun says that, before the coming 
over of Palladius, the Hibernian Scots had no minister^ 
in their church of a higher order than Presbyters ; fol- 
lowing herein the custom of the primitive church. 
Johannes Balasus also says that the design of Palladius's 
mission was, that he might regulate the functions of the 
priesthood there, after the manner of the Roman church. 
Previous to this time the bishops and ministers were 
elected by the suffrages of the people, in like manner as 
was usual among the Britons, agreeably to the custom 
of the Asiatic churches. Respecting the simplicity of 
these old Christians of Ireland and Scotland, we shall 
have more to say presently.* 

Palladius met with such opposition in his designs, that 
he became so disheartened as to quit Ireland, and return 

* It is not an unplauiible supposition that the state of ecclesiastical 
affairs in South Britain, at least among the Cambrians, was on that 
scale of simplicity, that there were no diocesan bishops before the 
coming over pf Lugms and Garmoni, 
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to N<Mrtk-«Britaiii ; wlMre, not long after, be died among 
the Pictfi. Of wbat country he was it is uncertain ; al- 
though some accounts make faim a Briton, which is not 
improbable. 

• Pdriek has generally been regarded as a native of 
the Strath Clyde territory ; and that principally, if not 
entirely, on account of the name of a place, near Aoitn 
hriH&Hy called KilpaMck. From thence we are told 
he was carried away captive by the Hibernian Scots, 
when he was sixteen years of age ; and, after being de- 
tained some time in Ireland, he was again restored, to 
his country and friends; but had the misfortune of bluing 
a second and a third time captured in the same manner. 
After being thus tossed up and down, he found his way 
to Rome ; and from thence he was sent by the Pope to 
Ireland, as primate of that island. Here we have a 
eonftised account, attended ivith circumstances highly 
improbable; the particulars of which only appear the 
more obscure the more they are investigated. 

In << The History of the British Saints," which has 
been made use of in the preceding part of this work, we 
have an account of this celebrated character, which is 
simple and credible. Mr. Owen has inserted it in hib 
Cambrian biography ; and it is to the following effect : 

Tlie emperor Theodosius, or rather his father, 
Count THEOnotitrs, in conjunction with Constantine^ of 
Armorica, called The Blessed, founded the college of 
JAarlns, (at Caerworgtm, in the vale of Glamorgan,) 
which was first regulated by one Balerus, a Roman ; 
and Patrick, the son of Maotiy was the principal (or 
president) of it, until he was carried away captive by 
the Gwj/ddeliansj or Irish. The truth of this record, 
says Mr. Owen, is corroborated by the remarkable fact 
in the history of Wales, that the Irish ^ere enabled to 
settle themselyes along nearly tile whole dxtent gS its 
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poast, in the beginning of the fifth century ; and con«f 
tinued there until the middle of the same century, when 
they were expelled from the North, by the natives, as* 
sisted by the sons of Cunetha ; and from the Siouth, with 
the aid of Urien. Among the Welsh Pa,tri^ is called the 
son of Mawon^ and stiled Padrig Maenwyn, of Gwyr^ 
or Gower^ in the west of Glamorgan; and the place of 
his nativity is said to be Aberlli/chwr^ or LoghoTy where 
there is a church dedicated to his memory. There is 
nothing improbable in all this ; and it explains what is 
affirmed in some other accounts, respecting the intimacy 
which subsisted between him and Grermanus, who came 
over to Britain to suppress Pelagianism, and to regulate 
the British churches, about the year 430 ; and i^flerwards 
a second time. 

But what evidence have we that Patrick was ever at 
Rome ; and much less that the bishop of Rome, in that 
age, assumed the power of sending bishops and primates 
to distant countries. It is far more probable that thift 
holy nan, being taken by the Irish, in one of their pira* 
tical excursions, was, by them, carried over to Ireland; 
that he providentially gained the good g^ces of his 
captors ; and recovering his liberty, became a preacher 
of Christianity in that country, and a valuable accession 
to the infant cause of the Hibernian church. By co- 
operating with Kiaran, and his brethren, he promoted 
the Christian religion to that extent, and established it 
upon that basis ; that subsequent ages regarded him as 
the apostle of Ii'eland, and its patron saint. The superior 
learning and abilities of Patrick^ gave him a decided 
sdperiority over the poor solitary Christians, whom he 
found there. These, it is stated in old legends, at first 
refused to submit themselves to their new apostle ; but 
were afterwards induced, by angelic visions, to acknow 
ledge his superiority. 
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. It may well be thought curious, if at this time of day 
it appears that the first primate of the Hibemiaii church 
was, though a great and holy man, thrown upon the 
country as a poor captive ; and, that it was more owing 
to his learning and piety, than the appointment of the 
Roman church, that he has gained so great a name; to 
which he is justly entitled, after all the fables intermixed 
with his history are done away. 

There are two saints, of the name of Patrick, men- 
tioned in the Wekh traditions; the one being the apostle 
of Ireland, the son of Mawon, and sufficiently distin- 
guished from the other, the son of Alvryd, descended 
from the family of Corp, of the North. This latter 
lived about the conclusion of the seventh century, and 
was kinsman of Ebbodius^ or Elvodj who presided over 
the monastery at Bangor, on the Menai. There is 
every probability that St. Patrick was, if not a native of 
Wales, brought up there in one of the seminaries of 
Germanus ; and that it was from thence he received his 
qualifications to become an evangelist. Ireland was 
christianized from the Britons of Wales ; and Scotland 
and Northumbria from Ireland. 



^ 2. Golumba. 

By the labours of St. Patrick and his coadjutors, 
many churches and religious institutions were founded ; 
and Ireland produced many pious and learned cha- 
racters, who became the instruments of conveying the 
light of Christianity among the heathen nations of 
Caledonia and the Anglo-Saxons. These are the Cut* 
dees, or Celedei, so much celebrated in the history of 
those ages. We have heard previously of the barbari- 
ties of the Hibernian Scots, in conjunction ivHh the 
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Picts ; but we have now to speak of those nations in a 
different light. 

Among the luminaries of the church of Ireland in 
the sixth century, Columba, or St. Colum (or Colan), 
bears a conspicuous name, as the apostle of the High- ' 
lands and islands of Scotland, and the father of the col* 
lege of lona and its Culdees. 

This great man was born in the year 521 ; and edu* 
cated under the care of Gemman^ and others, who were 
held in high repute for the sanctity of their character, 
and their acquaintance with sacred literature. Columba 
was held in great estimation ; as from his proficiency in 
various studies, and the holiness of his conduct, his seniors 
soon perceived clear intimations of his rising greatness. 

^^ Ireland," says Dr. Smith, '' had now for a long 
time enjoyed the light of the Gospel, and abounded in 
saints and learned men; while the isles and northern 
parts of Scotland were still covered with darkness, and 
in the shackles of superstition. On those dismal regions^ 
therefore, Columba looked with a pitying eye; and, 
however forbidding the prospect, resolved to become 
the apostle of the Highlands. Accordingly, in the year 
563 he set out in a wicker boat, covered with hides, ac- 
companied by twelve of his friends and followers ; and 
landed at Hii, or Hxona, near the confines of the Scot- 
tish and the Pictish territories. This place he probably 
chose, as being conveniently situated for his attending 
to the important concerns which he had to manage in 
Ireland, as well as for the work which he had in view 
in Scotland. 

Before this.time Christianity had found its way among 
the Scots of Argyle, who are stated to have been evan- 
j^elized by St. Patrick, before they come over from Ire- 
lajid/ The South Picts, or the inhabitants of the eastern, 
and the central lowlands, bad received Christianity from 
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Nioiut ftlid his coadjtttors. Tlie miflsioii of Colnmbi 
liad for its object the wildest parts of Caledonia, and the 
nuiDeroul islands that weire destitute of the light of the 
Oospel. 

Columba waa now in the forty^second year of his age ; 
aiikd needed all his tigour of mind and body, in encoun- 
tering those difficulties which presented theraselTes to 
bim, wh«n he undertook the conrersion of the Northern 
Plcts to Christianity. The nation was in so barbarous 
ft state, that some of them, regardless of the sanctity of 
his character, made more than once an attempt upon hft 
life ; and the king, not mere crriUzed than his people,* 
ordered his gate to be shut when the holjr man first ap- 
proached it. The priests, or Druids* too, as they w^e 
most interested, so they were most forward to oppose 
him ; and wanted neither eloqueiice, iniuenoe, nor artj to 
el^t their purpose. The country itself was wild^ 
Woody, and mountainous, and greatly infested with wild 
boMts, from which the life of the saint seems to have 
been more Ihan onee in imminent danger. Ami what 
appears to hate been the greatest difficulty of all, be 
W6» at first so little master of the dialect of that people, 
at least of some among them, as to need an mterpreter 
when he preached to them. 

Columba, so far from departing from the purity of te^ 

* We have, among the poetic fragments ofMerUh, the Caledonian, 
a dialogue ivhiek paaved between the Bard and St. Calmtt, who is there 
calied4|olM» or the C^Imi, the defiaite paitide being p#tffixed Da po- 
ppet names, according to the Greek manner. In the Welsh veraioa wr 
itill hare JV Jgm; and it was commen to say, Tr Jevmt, &C., as 
among the modem Scotch we have, The Graeme^ The Bruce, and The 
tfaUaee. — See the Welsh Archaiology, Vol. I. The fragment seem^ 
to contain a penitential confession on the Bard's part ; and he prajs' 
Ibrpardon to the Creator, andappeab to the saint whetiiier he had( 
n<tt differed taffieieatpeiuuiee lor hif fijMdl. 
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ligion, or accommodating it to the corrupt state df tlie 
beathen Picts, under the pretext of inducing them more 
readily ta embrace the gospel ; continued to live with 
the most rigid austerity. He fasted whole days, and 
^ent whole nights in watching and prayer. - He sub- 
mitted to constant fatigue of body, and anxiety of mind 
abroad, or the most intense application to study at home. 
His self-denial was such that, at the age of 76, his bed 
was the bare ground, and a stone his pillow. Al- 
though his manners were thus rigid, and not likely to 
allure prosdlytes, his labours were attended with the 
most astonishing success. In^ the course of a few years 
the greater part of the Pictish kingdom embraced Chris- 
tkuiity. So highly was Columba respected, that not 
eoly the affairs of the Pictish churches, but in a great 
Measure those of the Albanian Scots, and the Irish, 
were placed under his superintendence and direction. 

He was highly revered by the king of the Picts, and 
by all the neighbouring princes, who courted his ac- 
quaintaBce, and liberally assisted him in his expensive 
undertakings. He was received with the highest de- 
moDsinrations of respect and joy wherever he went ; and 
when at h4Mne, he was resorted to for aid and advice, as 
a physician both of soul and body, by multitudies of every 
nank and denomination. 

He was a man of fiiith and prayer; and much devoted 
to the study of tile Holy Scriptures, in transcribing 
copies of whick he was ^igaged to the day of his death; 
His talents were of a very superior kind, and an uncom- 
■ran greatness of soul'is marked in every part of his ex- 
tensbrQ schemes; the happy execution and success of 
whtbh are pregnantproofe of wisdom, perseverance, zeal, 
amd' abilities^ His firmness and fortitude, his prudence 
and address, must have been great, when we consider 
tfevariouaattdapduow undisrti^ings in which he wag 
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engafed^ and in which he proved bo eminently «ue» 
cessfttl. 

Notwithstanding the rigid self-denial of Columba, in 
the midst of his austerities he was possessed of a very 
tender heart : as a proof of this^ his inflexible hostility 
to human slavery ought to be noticed. It is said that 
a certain master, who was sick, had a female slave, 
whom he had hitherto refused to release* This so grieved 
the noble spirit of Columba, that he refused to adminis* 
ter medicine to him ; and assured him that his disease 
would soon prove fatal, unless he accepted the condition 
upon which he offered his assistance ; the liberation of 
his female slave, an act of humanity which, till now, be 
never could be prevailed upon to perform. His zeal for 
the abolition of slavery was so assiduous, that his endea* 
vours proved successful throughout the Highlands; and 
the system was never afterwards restored. 

The following anecdotes of Columba are taken from 
Dr. Smith, for the illustration of his amiable character :— • 
A crane had one day taken its flight across the seas from 
Ireland ; and by the time it drew near the shores of lona^ 
was so spent that it was obliged to alight in the water. 
The saint foresaw that this was likely to be its fiite ; 
and had already ordered one of his monks away, (though 
it was at the most distant part of the island,) to take up 
the poor bird, and save its life* Bring it, said he, to the 
nearest house, feed it, and take all the care you can of 
it for three days,, till it be well refreshed, and recover 
its strength, so as to be able to cross the sea again to its 
native home. The monk obeyed, and the saint was 
thankful. Such a circumstance affords us a fine picture 
of the benevolence of Columba's disposition. Another 
incident, of a like nature, occurs in the account we have 
^f the transactions of the saint's dying day. He had 
baen to see and bless the provision 9f his monks, from 
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wftbth he wits on tbat dttf tb^tak^ his'diipitfturci. On^hi^ 
return to tte ndonasiery, be sat dbm^oWfhe w4y to^M^ 
him : his old white ttorde, T^hibKud^ to 6fttfy tht^ ttilk 
vessi^ls betwixt the mtmastel^ and the fold,. ote^fVed 
kiTn, came where he i^^i refeUited' his* bead iipotr l/» 
breast ; and, as if seiisible df his ttiaM^^'is Aettf dej^^t^' 
tnfisy begati to exptesd hid grief by grbtiiiyy And e^lle 
tears. Dei'mit offered 16 l^ti hitn^way, but iUe stfeUT 
foHiade : let him ahme, said' h^ ; let him aloAe, fkf h^ 
lores me ; and I will not hitid^i' himy oik this oceasidn^fd' 
(^6p hf^ tears in my boiBom,^ and shisw the bitll^^es^ of 
his grief. To thee God hath given reasOii^ biit fi^^ 
(that they migjit not ^ diesplsied), he hath plattt^ lid^c* 
tioh eren m bmteb ; ^i^d itilMs^ ^Veh ioiiae^ngf Me'd 
prescience of my departure. NoW, my failMul aifd aff^^ 
tiodate friend, l^egone ; and* may yoii be kindly dited fbr 
by nim who niade you ! • . •. 

The f eligion i^ich ColuihBa tatighty #ith th^ kittdp* 
tion of certain a^st^ritiesi^ tended t6 pH>mofe erei^ things 
amiable, useful^ aiidjtist. Nei(h^ thJd absHi<^^(:t9te*^ 
nor unscriptural' teniefts, iiow i^nt&sig to ft&d Hieiif ihf 
intoibe Gatholit chuh^, wtoi pftti)piigatea by hfiA ; W^ 
they were afterward^ noMysol^^sM bjF his mitie^dri. '• 

His monastery Bedim^ tife chief seM of learnft% per- 
haps in Europe, ^r those ^i\ ami the' nui^i^ ^roifUi' 
Which not only all this ihGMisteri^; ' anid abb^e^ tEk^ 
hundred churches, Whidi h^ hiuiself haA e^tablidlied, but 
also many of th6se Jn neijg^bouring nationriis^'Wefef Blip- 
plied with leairiied divines' and able piUftbrs; 

« He thus kindled," says Df . Siliitfij « a light wWfch* 
rifeoiie in a dark place ttft mtfny generations ; ahd, by ilis' 
kindly beams, cherished the treed wMch^hef hiidsofWri^ aifd 
brought it forward to an abundant hfertitet.'' • 

The monks of lona encountenkl the' mo^t dAhgeh>us' 
ifoyages", in quest of sitifations iMieire they ittfj^fj^aht 
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SeiM.of these mpiikA ai^ said ta have beM 
found in Iceland^ l^ the Norwegiapa, when they first 
diicoTered that islandi ia the year 990. 

' They rejmced la beuig able to discover any laod whick 
the Gospel had not already reached^ that they might 
publish to the inhabitaot» the glad ticUogs of salyatioi^ 
Nor were they less zealous iiK rousii^g m^ to a greater, 
regard ipr the truths of the Gospel, by preaduug it in 
its native purity^ inhere it was alre^y professed. We 
meet with some of them in almost erevy pouatry in ^un 
rap^; a^ thieir leamiBg and sanctity always procured 
th^n respect and honour* 

. .The name of Culdeesi or rathjer.C^l^dei^ whicb^ whe^. 
tber it was assumed by tJie mopil^v of lona^ or given to. 
them by others, has been variously interpreted. Ce** 
ledei, or Keled^i, iS| perhaps, derived from Gille Di, 
which,- in Graelic, would imply ;servants of God; and 
much to the saine purport* would be the term CoUdei 
(^uasi . Cultores Dei), worshippers of God. I cannot 
hefy tbinhing, with Dr^ Smith, that this is the true ety- 
^^\ftnfy ^ preSarence to that of Dr. Lloyd, and Dr.. 
Jamies^n, bot^ of whom think that Kekdei comes from, 
the .word K£l, or, Kil, a monastic cell. 

.-Besides the various ch^rchaaand monasteries, founded 
by Co^umba.and h|s di8ciplep,4wi|ig the life-^me of that 
saint in Ireland, churches vrei'e raised in all the weMera 
isles, and throi|g^ut;th^ territofy of the. Scots, (that is, 
the Hibernian Sfpts, wl^o had settled qn the western 

* — * * 

coast of Caledonia), as w^Uas tbe.Northern I^icft)^ ,9n tha 
f^h^r ^ide;of the.mounti^ins of Drum-Albin^ and some 
&r ii^^ond them. . Most of our parishes, s^ys Dr. Sinitb,, 
still l^^ the nam^ of his disciples, and indi(:ate their 
founder ; while the va^ number of i>laces, whose names 
begin with ^|7, shew: how thipk our diurches were an« 
ciegtly plapted ; so that there isjnuch reason to believe, 



tkat the largest nulnber liseriibed to Coliltnbll is not abbve 
the mark. Providenice smiled in a remartaUe manner 
on his laboiu^ and his success mis astbnlcAring. It is 
not siirprising that so extraordimoy a? man dMifuld'haye 
been so greatly reyered while- aliVe, and hi» memory so 
highly respected long after his death. ' Accordingly,* fie 
is stiled by f<H*eign, as ^M as by domestic wriCei^, the' 
i^K)stle o^ the Scots ami Piets,- the |Niiron saiiit of both, 
and the joint ^tron of Ireland. -Coluinba,' although 
<mly an kbbot, had the singular privilege of e&ereising 
ttlis did his successors) a jurisdiction orei* ^ tlJeii* 
bishops, being primate of all their churehes. rt his last» 
named circumstance haa belsn the cause of vehehient 
debates between the adroeates of epi^pacy, and the 
defenders of the Presbyterian church government. Bi- 
diop Isloyd) in his historical treatise on the 'chiirch go- 
vernment of the Um^ient Britons and Sfeots, has . amply 
discussed the subject^ in order to prove that neitiii^r Co^ 
lumba nor his followers were averse to episcopacy. At 
the same time, it appears, that eVen those 'who afti^* 
wards were promoted to bishoprics, still looked with 
reverence to lona and its college, .as the place from 
whenbe they were sent fbrth^ and as 'the source of their 
ministerial authority* They seem to hare iumsidered 
the e[HScopal office as relatively^ rather tlnmr esi^ntially, 
distinct from the pastoral office ftilfilled by the presbyi^ 
ter» Their practice was agreeable to the pracHce of 
the primitive church in its purest times, as described by 
liord King. Whatever appellation be given to C<dam« 
ba^ he was a man of an apostolic spirit and piety, endued 
with extra«rdinary talents, and hoiDoured with great and 
unusual prosperity in all he undertook. His sanctity 
consisted in being good, and doing' g^od ; and if, indeed^ 
he were tinctured with the superstitions of the age in 
some degree ; yet, if we examine the history of the 

x2 
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tkvmk w gMMid^ tfe cMf find but finr wcHrtfty tolm 
cMtpmaed mtki Um for ardent, xeal^ extM»ve and io* 
c^isfilit Uh » w te»<wd almndmik MsefiilneiSi He/iwu truly, 
wluiii the p9|pes.a£ B<mci.ta«ireJbf|NNarttic«Ily called tJiem- 
eekras, << Tbe tervwit t)C the mnrteto rf God." 

Tbit bolgr mM waHiVeHenited; in MOiiAries far distant 
firom Ima^ OiHiiO£lii#iaacient biographers (Adomnan>) 
obaaiir^ thaly ^.thtt^gfhtQriiitibaliYad in a small' re** 
laol^ island, of «tbo«BHti)ih}Oisean;. yeii Gnd bad^ dome bin 
the httnoiur to make hbname renowned.not,only througlL 
all'Briltin andr Irelimd^ but throagh- Spain, France, and^ 
Italy^ and pajeticularly ia Aome,^ the greatest city in the 
world. Thus," adds- he, f^ God honoiureth those -who bo-* 
nour Him, for whioh His holy ndmefae praised." 
. The. deathi of Cdlnmha was, like his life, that of a 
saintft In the77tbyear ofi his afe, befi>pe he bad lost 
die Tigoar of hi& fiu^ulties,. *or his bodffly force was' 
abated^! he breathed Uq spirit jnto his Redeemer's faatids, 
bowing to the* stroke of deafli in thechuiich, b^fore'the 
aUar,. when • the midnight vigils werd- about to- com«- 
menc& Of this eminent man I can do.nolei$s thanjoijt' 
with his biognq>her, .Dn Smith, in saying that he was 
a man< whose extnaondinaiy {aety, parts, aa^nsefiilliees, 
accompaued widiapeqietual'serenityi ofl mirid^ c^eer^ 
fiilnes&of oonntenahce, »mplicity of manners^ benevo^ 
k^ice of heart, and sweetnessiof dispositioii, have de*" 
scarredly raised him to the firat rank-' of • saints^ or boIy> 

i|fied» . * .. • *' •••> 

Not being in |>QaieB8ion of the natrdilies -cfi 6olam« 
ba^s life^ as given- by his. anoienti biograpbarsy I hhve* 
made use Qfl the life of thati saint by Dr.>Smitb,of£b«ip- 
belt^^^ an interesting and .candid performance, wiortby 
of thettperusal: of all friends of ancient. churob>history. 
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77/e Scots from lona pregch to ihei Noxfffumbriam* 
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The credit of tW monastery of lona was well sup- 
ported for ages after tile death ot' its founder. It suj^- 
plied not 6n)y the British isles, but other countries also, 
with learned and pious teachers^ ^ f^rom this nest of 
Columba," says Odonellus, "these, sacred doves took 
their flight to all quarters." Wherever tfaey went they 
disseminated learning and triie religion^ ^V^f both 
which," says Dr. Smith, ^^ they seem to Jiave possessed 
the greatest share of aiiy society then in Europe; and 
sieem to have done more than any other towards the re- 
vival of both, when they were at the lowest ebb." 

Although Aiigustme and his disciples had introduced 
the Christian religion, as it was taught .then at Rome^ 
among the Heathen Saxons of the south of England c 
there were some provinces that either had not received 
the Gospel at all, or were so ill supplied with the or- 
dinartces of religion, that there was ample room for the 
labours of the Scottish missionaries. These holy ijfien 
were ready to impart the light of truth to every nation; 
and although the diversity of language would rather 
prove an obstacle, yet, as there were a few Saxons who 
resorted to lonOj the monks might, by their means^ ob- 
tain some skill in the language of their nation. 

It ii^as about the time of Columba's death that Au- 
gustine was sent over by Pope Gregory to Britain, with 
the design of subjecting the British ChristiaJis to the 
pbw^r of the Romadi hierarchy, as well as of converting 
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the Heathen. Being sensible how great an acquisition 
It would proye to their cause to obtain the Scots fvr their 
auxiliaries, the disciples of Augustine were dispensed to 
trj whether they could net fitiA thenl more submissive 
than the Cambro-Britons. They wished them to join 
with the Roman church, with respect to the time of ob-t 
senring the feast of Easter, and some other ceremonies ; 
and to acknowledge the superiority of Rome: but 
lierein they were unsuccessful. Be4e endeayours? to 
apologise for their errors; and excuses them by observ- 
ing, that in the remote part of the world in which they 
lived, they were unacqui^nted with the Roman decretals j; 
and only taught their disciples out of the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles. This mfiy be considered as the 
highest encomium which could be conferred upon them*. 
They were, it appears, mighty in the Scriptures ; and 
hitherto happily ignorant of the cprrupt traditions of 
the church of Rome, which was now attempting to exalt 
itself above all the churches of Christendom, 

Oswald having obtained the Northumbrian kingdom, 
was resolved to restore the Christian religion within hia 
dominions. With this design, he. sent to the Scots of 
|ona, requesting that a suitable person might be de» 
puted from among them, to come and instruct his people 
ill the Christian Faith. The monarch was thus favour-* 
ably disposed to the propagation of the Gospel ; and he 
wished his people should receive it from the hands of 
the Scots, because he himself had been initiated among 
them when he was in ^ state of exile among the Picts, 
The name of the perspn sent on this mission was Aidan; 
and he is described as a man of exemplary piety and 
great zeal, joined with meekness; and moderation. He 
q'eglected nothing in hi^ ministry Tvhich the Scriptures 
contain; and in his holy life he displayed that purity 
If'hiqh he recommended to others. Bu^ although thi^bo 



allowed by the historian^ he mmt needs say thttt this^ 
holy man's zeal was not according' to laiowled|pe. Hc^ 
helieved all thin^ written in the law and the prophets^ 
he lived in all good conseieace, and gained the g^^ral 
effteem of the Northumbrians t still he was stained with^ 
heresy^ for he did not observe Easter at the proper sea^^ 
son. King Oswald did not .conceive that he and his 
people were beiuid by die decisions, of Pqpe Gregory^ 
aad his legate, Augustine: Aidan and his bretlirfi%t 
tSierefore, celebrated Easter, and did other ihings ae«| 
cording to their established usage. Bed« Uiii.; €« 3; 

The account which Bede gives of the eonuneacement' 
of Aidants ministry, is attended with a eiccumstaace ex*v 
tremely pleasing : the good man beuig but slightly versed^ 
in the Saxon language, the king, who was pretty- wiell 
acquainted with the native language of Aidan, intei^r 
preted his preaching to the people; pis during the time oi. 
his exile, that prince had acquired the knpwledga of thei 
Scottish or Highland tonguje. 

. Althoiigh Aidan and his brethrc^n, who came .over to\ 
asast him, were eiaressed by the^ monarch; yet^ wheni 
called to his presence, and honoured hvith seats at the^ 
royal table, at the time of great festivals, aiter^ m4Mic^' 
rately refreshing theroselvesi, diey retired and deveil^d 
their time to study aiid devotion, r: - /.;;...; ..i. ) 

The kingdom of Mercia <or the eo!;intry of the iHferO^ * 
which comprized .the central or midland piirtsaiif Cliq^andj ' 
had Christianity introduced into it on the:foliowing M<*. 
casiion : The son and heir of Pendam, the Mercian Jdngi^; 
wished to obtain the hand of King Oswald^s daughter ; 
but this could not be admitted on any othej^ ti^rms than 
his embracii\g Cbristianitjr^ . The |;bari^s of the princess 
n)igbt have induced hini tke morfs. readily to aqpcide t^., 
the proposal; but, being made acquainted with the natvire 
and iendency of the Christian religion^ be. deternimed ^ 
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to iMiire it; «M he.heMme a Christiiiii, ncmr^iog U> 
Bede,. ftront omrictiQD. The prince aaid his altend- 
ttitoy beiog Imftised, retaned home zemhoui in behalf 
of their new religion^ aceenpenied by four presbyters, 
16 teich and eonmrt the inhabitantB of the M^arciaa 
kinfldcHn* 

The sanies of the presbyters were Ceidn and AddOf 
JBfm and Diufndf of whom the last was a Scot, the rest 
being Anglo^SaiBena* The young king continued to 
patronioe Christianity in his dominions, where it had 
once before been planted, but the Mescians had aposta^ 
tiaed* Most of the nobles embraced the professicHi of 
Chfistianity ; and 'great numbers of people of every de* 
gree follow^ their example. Bed. 1. iii. c. 21. 
' This happened about two years before the death of 
the gae^ warrior, King Penda, of whom the historian 
says, that 'he attempted not to Gt)S!lruct Gbrislianity^ 
raAer adjuring those who, added good works to dieir 
faith, while he held those persons in contempt, who, 
professing- so pure a religion, didienoured their Liord by 
their evil practices. Upon the death of Benda, King 
Qswy proonred Dtuma to be ordained bishop of the 
Midland Aaglea and Merciaps) for, owing to the scarcity 
of priests,, one . %bbhop was sett eirer the two nations, 
Christianity was once mom restatrdd. within the kingdom 
of the Eatft SaxoliSy Arough the. entreaty oC Osilry^ the 
Nofthnmbrian I^pg, who prevailed upon Sigebert to 
admit the ministienrs of Christianity into his dominioos, 
t9^.iiistruot his petple.^ Ciijld was kaot^for iOiit ofthe 

.* Bede's account atates I^ow King Oswj diKOurai^d with the 90r 
vereign of the East-Saxons, o^ the absurdity of Woirshipnlng idoU? 
reasoning with him, that the true God is invisible to hunnan eyes, 
oiftdHipotentattH eternal; that H6 is liie Creatcir of heaves and earUit 
asd Vhe nitie of ma&lLtnd % tliq GoTBraer fad the Judge of .the mcfldl 



Mercian ierritory for tbat pwpMsd ; tmd he sisoDQedsd ui 
Iiis JXUS^iW) .^d w^9QQ^ nfterwaris rkistd to the epis* 
cQpaJ digBity. H0{Wfis hrnilmf to CeOiMsyDriSt Chad, 
w^Q after war4» was faad^ ^i«ii«f of tbe MeiitiaM; <^^ 
to blm the oatbe^i^ ebwfh of Liebfiseld is idbdnatod. 

The pioifs ^i^y the Northumbrian bishop^ died at 
bis residence ip the isiand of liindisfara; anil he was 
SMi^ceeded by Finw^ who was ardainod by dw Soots, and 
sent to fulfil his, {daee and office* The catkeikalchnfch 
vbic)) be .erected was in a style of pimpiictty agveeabk 
to the vieiprs of tbe. Chrifltians of his comimwion in that 
age, not built of hevn stone^ but of oak timber, covered 
with reeds* Jn a subsequent age, when Sadbert was 
bishop, tbis huiyible building w«fl covered ail over wkh 
sb^tets of le^id, the lodes, as well as tl^ rooE After the 
4^atb of 4idmy and of Finan^ his suocesior, Ckdmnm 
was. sent froai lona to exercise tlie episoopal ofioe i ^nd 
i|pw the: disputes rejecting the ebaervanoe of Bdster^ 
wjik^h had b!^ett^ suspended duripg the tikne of the two 
first bishops, became very violent; King Oswy wa» 
partial to the Scots; but his queen had one'Ronianus for 
bor ^h^pUM(9» who warmly opposed the fieottiah 'custom, 
and conteaded fcHr lbs Cfitbolic, €W dia^torthodox tEastl^ 
\X would happen ^ometiaies thai the Soots kept JJast^f^ 
oQ one Si|nday,.in i^hieh the king joined theqn ; and then 
tbe qu^n, wd Prk^Q^ Alcbfrid, akmg with the Rbntish 
clergyjtqbsi&rved the same feaUtal the' Sunday following;^ 
and thMi9 tb^i^ ^as a ^ra^ige.incongraity in the cbufeh*. 
It wa^ requisil;e, m this stale of things, to convene a synod 
to det^rn^i^e a point which was tbeoeuise-of soeh violi^nt 
eontention, Tbe pla<^ of meeting was at the monastery 
of. Strenshalob, .neav Whitby, ovec which SL latda pre- 
sided as the abbess; the ]ux>gy andlhia son Alehft^d, be« 

#eM^ the Psgan pti\ice, ilntii ' cOAvlctlon was produced. (l%wf 
laigbl, mtk propmty, be stUeJ Deftnier of the Failk. * 
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ing present Tkere Coimm^ on the part of tbe Scots, 
defended their obBerranoe of Easier 6n the fourteenth 
day of the moon, or from that to the twentieth day ; 
whereas the Catholics kept it fi^em the ifteenth day of 
the moon, after the Temal equinojt, to the twenty-fint. 
• Colmati pleaded the example of St. John and the 
Ajjatie drarches; but the Catholics pleaded the prac* 
tice of Some, derived from Si. Peier and Paulj as they 
aferned ; considering the Christians of Britain and Ire- 
land as too cantenptible to be compared with so many 
ftmous ehurches, to whose practice they were opposed. 
Caiman was told that be and his' associates grievously 
erred in c^posiag the apostolic see, and the church uni- 
versal: and, as the argumaUiim palnmriumy it was added 
that nothing eowdd be more absurd than to plead the 
practice (d Cobtmba^ when that was mwaifestly opposed 
to the authority of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles; 
him to whom Christ mij'-^Tbou arl Peier/ and upon 
litr raci* wM 1 bmld my ehutth; and the gaUs of hell 
Mkall noi prevail agaimi ii : and to ihee will J give ike keys 
ijfihc kingdom 4ff heaven. 

, The king heard patiently all that was advanced on 
both sides, thus fiur; bat now, interrupting Wilfrid^ he 
puts the question to Caiman : ^^ Were these things then 
qe a truth spoken by the Lord to Peter?"— Cerlofii/y, 
said the bishop. ^^ Have you then any proof to shew 
that such powers were granted to your Columba?" — 
iVdife, replied Caiman. ^< Do you then,*' asks the king, 
^^ agree, both parties of you, that the keys of the king- 
dom of t heaven were giv«B by the Liord to Peter:" it 
ivas replied that this was agreed on all hands. "Then," 
said the king, by way of conclusion, ^^ inasihuch as Peter 
ii^ the dqor*keeper, I would not oppose him on any ac- 
count, but rather yield bim all obedience, le^t, when I 
come u) the gates of heaven, I find them shut against 
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m^ by bim who is allowed to k^p the keys.'' The kiig 
thug brought Uie laatteF to a .decision, and the dispute 
was terminated. The historian appears to think thai 
the king gave the highest^proof of his wisdom; andi .ia-i 
deed, if he relate the matter as it really happened, hit 
majesty came to a ready way of being no more tea^d 
with the. dispute ; and we may. admire his wit in silencing 
the disputants^ whatever we may think of his divinity. ) 

CQlman^ seeing he was now overpowered by the Catb#* 
lies, pre^pared, with his associates, to return to lona, tii 
consult his brethren there as to what was best to be done 
upoii the present em^geney* Tlie debate respecting; 
Easter, as well as another which was connected with it^ 
the clerical tonsure, was blended with the grand qnea-' 
tion» whether they must be bound in all things to yield 
submission to the Roman See, or maintain .their inde** 
pendence and their right of judgment* i The Coldeof 
knew how Augustine had treated the Cambro^Britaim^ 
and the ofq>03iti<m those Christians had so nobly mate 
to'his arrogant pretensicms. The monks of lona mnit 
be disposed to reason on the case like the monks ^ of 
Bangor; and yet, perhaps, apprehensive they might sub-*' 
ject themselves, although not immediately, to the same 
tragical fate. • I. 

The synod of Strenaeshalep was held A . D* 664, bet* 
ing the twenty-second year of the reign of Kiiig Qswy ;r 
and the thirtieth since the coming of the Scots to North* 
umberland ; and the »:i^ty-ninth year since the death of 
Columba, Aidan had been bishop of Lindjsfam seven** 
teen years; Finan, ten; and Colman, three years.* 

Colman was succeeded by Tudda^ who having been 
educated among the Southern Septs (that is, in the south 
of Ireland), and ordained by them, was reputed orthodox, 
hplding the Catholio doctrine respecting Easter; and 

* Bede's Eccles. Hiitory, 1. iii. c. 86. ' 



karring the proper derieal tonsure. How obvious is the 
inference, that to this tlay the natives of ttte «nA}i of 
Ireland are Mgolted to the Romish church ; while the in- 
habitantB of the north of Ireland are as asealoua Protest-* 
ants as those of North Britain: 

I cannot dismiss the casis of the mission of the Cnldees 
to Northumberland, without noticing the candid eon- 
cessions of Bede, and his farourable character of Col-> 
man and his associates. Their Kving was of the most 
plain and frugal kind ; supporting themselves by their 
own labour, and more anxious for tiie improvement of 
Aeir minds, than glutting the bodily appetite. Their 
only wealth waa their cattle; what money was presented 
them they gave to the poor ; their houses were barely 
sufficient for tbeir own accommodation; and, by what 
we have before related, we see they did not, under a 
peetence •f solemnity, raise costly edifices for Divine 
Wonhip* They nev^r took upon them to lodge and en- 
tertain the rich, who had nothing to expect from them, 
but the word of God preached in the church. If the 
ling, with five or six attendants, chose at any time to 
take a refreshment with them, after the conclusion of 
the service, he must have contented himself with the 
plain and daily fare of the brethren. Their conduct 
was so devout and discreet that they brought religion 
into so high repute, that a clergyman, or monk, was 
every whfere received vrith joy as a servant of God. 
Wherever they traveled the road, people rejoiced to 
see them; and when they went to any village,* it was 
always in the way of their calling, either to preach, 
bapdze, or visit the sick 5 and then crowds gathered to 
hear them. « In short,'* says the historian, « they were 
so devoted to the care of men's souls, that they were 
free from every tincture of aYarice, and regard for 
earthly possessions. '' 
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The Culdees were, in tbe following age, persuaded txn 
comply with the use of the Roman computation, respects 
ing the time of observing Easier : but they still refuseA 
to yield absolute submissionito the Roman see. Addm-^ 
natty their countryman and associate, first induced the^ 
Irish to concede the poiiit; and sooa after Naitan,.king^ 
of the Pict8,.by his regal authority, commanded EasteO 
to be observed, throughout his dominkm?,. aeeordiDg ;tl» 
the Roman cycle of 19 years.; instead of the <^ole of 84r 
years, which had been the former: customs At the samer 
time, the Roman tonsure was enjoined; that is,, ali 
priests and monks were obliged to be shbm crown-wise|i 
after the manner of the Romajk clergy. The monksy 
also, of the island. of lona, (by the persuasion of ]^gbert,ii 
an English priest, that had been bri^d in IreliLnd), in the 
year of our Lord 716, forsook their usual- custom^ as ta 
the feast of Easter, and. the clerical tonsure, by, now^ 
conforming to the Roman rite ; about eighty.- years afteif 
the departure of bishop Aidan, on his mission ta Norths 
umberland. The Britons, in the time of Bede, still re- 
tained tlieir old usage, until Elbodua, who died about 
A.D« 800, brought in the Roman custom. But bowsoeirery 
says Archbishop Ussher, North Wales did, it is veryf 
probable that West Wales (which -of all other par$» 
was most eagerly bent against the traditions of the Rb-* 
man church) stood out yet longer. For we find, in the 
Greek life of. St. Chrysostoro,^ that certain clergymen, 
who. dwelt in the isles of the ocean, repaired from the 
utmost borders of the habitable world to Constantinot 
pie, in the days of Methodius (who was patriarch there, 
from the year 842 to 847), to epquire ofcerlain ecclesias-^ 
ticcd traditions^ and the perfect and exact computation, of 
Easter. It is inferred from hence, that as there c^an be 
no doubt that the British isles are refeired to, that the 

disputes respecting Easter were not yet laid to rest;f: 

3 
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and that <Nir BritoBs^ not hehag satisfied if Hh th6 ddt^- 
BBnaiion of the Pope of Boine^ resorted to the decisioii 
of the bishop of Conatantiiiople.^ 

These disputes were considered so ifflportant, that 
even the oidiaation of the Seottidi bishops was consi- 
dered by the CatbaUcs as miU and void, because of 
dieir heresy in not conforming to the Roman customs. 
On this aeeoftnt Wilfrid^ who was appointed bishop in 
the room of Colman, who left his charge, or rather was 
thrvst ifttt of it^ refused to accept of ordination from 
either the Scots or Britons. He^ Aerefore, requested 
fcmgOswy that he might go <>Ter to the continent to be 
ordained. But while he delayed his return home, the 
fcing appointed Cea^doy or Sl Chady to be ordained 
bishop of York in his room. In this the king shewed 
his oM regard for the Scottidi doctors ; and manifested 
ft just in^gnotion at the disparagement oflEered to tho^ 
holy men, who were either the founders or restorers of 
so many churches. CeadUa was the disciple of Aidati, 
Ute first bishop of Lindisfiinie ; and scrupled Jiot to re- 
eeire ordination from Ifini, bishop of the West Saxons^ 
(who was eonsidered orthodox), assisted by two British 
bishops. At that tine, according to Bede, there was 
not, in dll Britain, any^ bishop canoaically ordained^ 
(that is to say, -by such as were of the Romish commit 
nion^) except that Wini alone. 

What^ then, became of the successors of Augustine and 
Liaurentius? Does it not appear evident that, notwith-* 
standing the pompous mission of Augustine, Christianity 

^ See Archbishop Ussher, on the Religion of the ancient Irish and 
British, ch. 9.; and Mr. Whitaker's Cornwall, Vol. II, p. 230; where he 
thews that the Britons followed the rule established at the council of 
Nice: whereas now the church of Rome used the Alexandrian cycle 
«f 19 years, which they considered preferable lo the old cycle of S4 
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was kept alive by meaiis of the Scots and Britons, even 
in England, among the Anglo-Saxons. So little did 
God bless the labours of the boasted apostle of England; 
tvho lived in disgrace during his remaining days, after 
the massacre of the monks of Bangor iscoed. But God 
raised up other men, more worthy than him and his 
agents, to difiiise religion through England. Yet how 
ill were those men treated by the artifice of the Romasii 
Antichrist ; by being expelled from the field in which 
they laboured, because of their jealous regard for theif 
own liberties, and their unwillingness to yield impficit 
and unqualified submission to the infallible decretals of 
Rome. We may, perhaps, be disposed to blame the 
Britons and the Scots, for so strenuously insistmg oil' 
matters of so trivial a nature ; but, if they did not caoc 
sider then as such, we should not be too forward ta 
blame them, when we consider how little things have 
been made of high importance, in a more enlightenedl 
age. But little things may be greal, when, either in ap« 
prehension or reality, they are connected withcircum* 
stances highly important. To yield subjection to a fo^ 
reign power ; to be allowed no judgment of their own;' 
and to see the venerable names of men most eminent^ 
for their holiness and their learning trampled under fidot, 
and themselves and their flocks placed under an anti- 
christian dominion; these were important consideratilons*' 
Surely they are not to be blamed and censured; but 
rather worthy of our admiration and esteem, for the- 
brave stand they made against arrogance and tyrasiiy^' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



TAe Scots— CharacUr of St. Chad— Theodore made Prh- 
mate.— Death of King OsiD^^ 0nd of CadeDidddet.— 
Stfnodof Hartford. — The people of SftSMex recdpoe Cftrif* 
tumitjf. — Remarks. 
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From what has been already sAkl, it appears that the 
Scots differed not merely Cirom the adherents of Rome^ 
as to certain ceremonial matters; but. their habits of life 
were very different, in that they retained more of the 
ancient simplicity, and were not men who aspired to se*; 
cjalar honours. They were reproached with ignorance 
of the customs of tlie foreign churches : but they coiidd 
not be ignorant in the tilings which it most behoved them 
to be acquainted with ; for Bede hinieelf testifies of their 
diligence in the study of the Scriptures, and their fidth- 
fblness in instructing the people out of then. 
. One of the most celebrated characters smoog the Saxoo^ 
olergy was Ceadda, of whom we have just spdcen ; and 
he had been brought up among the Scots. . Bede bears^ 
ample testimony to the fiiety and seal of this devout 
man ; for he tells us, that he travelled over the country 
to proclaim the Grospel in the towns and .in tbe <qpen 
country, visiting the habitations of the poor and the 
great; for he was one of the disciples of ^tdbit, (firom 
lona) and endeavoured to instruct, the people after his 
example and that of his brother. Cedd. From this time 
the Scots who dwelt in England either conformed to the 
ceremonies of the Roman churchy or returned into their 
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own country, king Oswy being persuaded to take part 
with the Catholics. A person of the name of Wighardy 
a Saxon, was sent to Rome, to be ordained bishop there, 
and to be appointed metropolitan of the English churches, 
in order that he migbt ordain a sufficient number of or* 
thodox bishops upon his return. But Wtghardj soon 
after his arrival at Rome, died ; when Pope Vitalian de- 
^gnated a moid£ of the name of Adrian for the same 
ydignity; which that ecclesiastic declining, a native of 
^ Tarsus, in Cilicia, of the name of Theodore^ was or* 
dained to be the English archbishop. Theodore having 
been brought up in the Greek church, though a man of 
learning and piety, well versed both in profane and sa- 
cred literature, laboured under the suspicion of not be- 
ing conformable to all things enjoined by the Roman 
church : Adrian was, therefore, appointed to accompany 
him, ostensibly as the companion of his journey, but 
wiA^the design that he might be prevented from intro- 
ddcing into England any of the customs of the Greeks. 

The ordination of Theodore was in the year 668, about 
the season of Easter, being on the seventh of the Calends 
of April, when he was in the 66th year of his age. Coming 
to Marseilles by sea, both be and Adrian were detained 
in France for some time ; so that the winter coming on, 
and being unusually severe, they did not arrive in Eng- 
land until the beginning of the following summer. 

The new archbishop soon brought matters into a re* 
gular train, by visiting all parts, ordaining bishops in 
proper places, and, with^ their advicef ^correcting what 
was amiss. Bishop Ceada, in whose ordination two 
British bishops had assisted, was reprimanded:, but the 
good man being willing to resign his office, the primate 
admired his humility, and completed his ordination, ac- 
cording to the Catholic rites, by laying his purer hands 
upon his head. 

VOL. 11. T 
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Theodore was the first aichfauiiop to vrhttum all tbm 
English clergy submitted ; and whatever any he thoiight 
of the design of the Roman chardi, in his mission to 
England, his character was truly digasfied, and he 
adorned the high situation which he heUL He and his 
companion, or chaplain, the Abbot Adrian, were inde- 
fiitigable in improring the English clergy, both in sacred 
and secular literature ; in the Tarions branches of both 
which they were themselves, as was belbre obsenred, 
well yersed. ^^ A croud of disciples flocked to them ; * 
and there daily flowed from them," to use the language of 
Venerable Bede, ^^ rivers of saving knowledge for water- 
ing their hearts :" for, together with the exposition of the 
Scriptures, they also taught poetry and mn«c, astronomy 
and arithmetic, and initiated their scholars into a diorough 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin languages. 

There were living, at the time whoi the historian 
wrote, somie of their scholars, as fiuniliarly acquainted 
with the Oreek and JLatin^ as their own vernacular 
language. He, testifies that their days were the hapjn- 
est that the English nation ever knew from the first 
coming over of the Angles into Britain: for their 
princes were both brave and pious;* and there was a 
general disposition in all ranks of people to regard their 
spiritual concerns : and as people were thus willing to 

* Bede callf the Saxon kiogi , of that period, fmrtinim— CkrUUtr 
notfme^ and that they were a terror to all the barharooi aatiMii, 
(cumeUt barbmrU futHmdhtu e$ieni terrari)g hf nhora be ftAmfi 
meant the PicU and the FFeUhf for the territsriei of Kiag OtMy ex- 
tended to the Forth^ if not beyond it; for mention ii made of the 
Picti that were subject to hb dominion $ and ai to the ffeUh^ both 
Omald and Otwjf proved too potent for their princes after the death 
of CadwaOM. The famine and pestilence in Wales which obliged 
King Cadwahder to retreat into France, were moft probaUy oect- 
sioned by the deraiVations of Onf^. 
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receive insitructioi^ there were dompetentperscms ready 
to communicate it. 

Theodore a|^oint€id Ceadda, with the sanction of the 
king of Mercia, to be bishop of thiat prdriiiee, nb well tis 
of the Midland Angles. He fixed Us episce^ seat at 
Lichfield, where the see of the bishops of that diocese 
continued; and in the year 114B Roger de Clin^afi^ 
bishop at that time, founds a stately church in honotlt 
of the Blessed Virgin, and St. Ceadda, or Chad. 

In the year 670, King Ostotf died. Venerable Bede 
relates that it was his devout wish and purpose had hb 
life been spared a little longer, to go to Rome, and end 
his days in that holy place! Oswy had, during a long 
reign, extended his dominions ftom Northumberland to 
the centre of England, being kmgof Bemicia»tid Deira^ 
of Mercia and the Mid^Anglest he held Wales in sub*> 
jection, as well as some parts of the Pictish dominions, 
including perhaps the country to the south of Braidalbin. 
Cadwalader, the British king, tired out with perpetual 
warfare, and seeing the struggle between the old Britons 
and the Saxons now become hopeless, and the country 
being afflicted with famine and pestilence, he was com- 
pelled to seek a retreat in Bntany. After an interval 
of some years, he found that the state of affairs among 
his people at home was so unfavourable that he re- 
linquished all claims to sovereignty; and, being seized 
with the superstition of the times, he went on pilgrimage 
to Rome, where, according to Caradoc the historian, he 
died in the year 680. After him, not one of the princes 
pf Wales assumed the title of King of the Britons; and 
]the remnants of the ancient inhabitants were governed 
by their respective chieftains in Cornwall, South and 
North Wales, and Clydesdale.* 

* In alK>Qt a ceaturj after the death of Oulwalader Uie whole of thd 
e^untry fou^iward of the Clyde aad the Fdrth ivi|f added to the Saxoa 
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In the third year of the reign of Eejridj the son and 
successor of Oswjfy being A.D.673, a synod was con- 
•irened at Heorotfbri^ or Hart/brdy at which the arch- 
bisbc^ presided ; and there were present, Bisij bishop 
of the East Angles, the proxy of Wilfrid bishop of the 
Northumbrians, PuUa, bishop of Rochester, iMiherius^ 
.bishop of the West Saxons, and Wt/nfridj bishop of the 
province of the Mercians. Among other things it was 
ordained that Easter be kept, through all the provinces, 
on the Sunday next after the fourteenth day of the moon 
of the first month; that no bishop intrude into the dio- 
cese of another ; that no bishop molest monasteries ; 
that monks leave not their own monastery without con- 
sent of the Abbot ; that no clergyman wander about, or 
]l>e any where entertained without letters of recommend- 
ation from his own prelate; and that bishops, or other 
clergymen, on their travels, be treated with hospitality; 
but that it be deemed unlawful for them to exercise any 
of their functions, without leave of the priest, or bishc^, 
within whose precincts they may be then situated. It 
was also ordered that more bishops should be orioineA 
as the number of the faithful increased; from which it 
nppears that there still existed obstructions to the spread 
of Christianity in some of the provinces. The only re- 
g^ation, besides what related to the clergy, was re- 
specting the necessity of preserving the purity of the 
marriage state, and prohibiting divorce,' excepting, as the 
Gospel teaches, on account of fornication. It was re- 
solved that such a general syhod be held every year, this 
being the first held among the clergy of the heptarchy. 

The last province which received Christianity was 

kingdom of Northumberland. Cornwall was conquered by Athelstaa, 
A.O. 936: but the Welsh, in a great measure, maintained their inde- 
•pendence until the reign of Henry II. ; although attimes compelled to 
l»sy tribute, which they did to Bdwia and Oswy,aad afterwards to Bdgari 
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that of the South Saxons, including Sussex, Hampshire, 
and Dorsetshire ; and its introduction was, by means of 
Wilfrid f the bishop of York, who having displeased his 
sovereign^ the Northumbrian king, was expelled his 
dominions; and now returning to Britain, after wander- 
ing in various parts abroad, betook himself into the terri- 
tory of the South Saxons. Edilwalch, the king of that na;« 
tion, had long before been baptized at the persuasion of 
the Mercian King Wulfere, to whom he seems to have 
.been tributary. His queen had also made profession of 
the Christian Faith ; but the whole province was hitherto 
involved in heathen darkness: and Wilfrid found the 
inhabitants at first exceedingly perverse;. but, by adopt- 
ing proper means, he gradually gained their esteem, and 
they paid attention to his preaching and admonitions. 
The country was grievously afflicted with famine, to 
such a degree that many threw themselves over the 
rocks into the sea. But the people no sooner embraced 
Christianity, than the seasons became favourable; the 
fields were covered with verdure, and the land was filled 
with plenty. The bishop also taught them an improved 
method of fishing; and thus made himself useful in pfd- 
moting their temp^ral.as well as their spiritual welfere, 
which could not fail of being productive of a salutary 
effect in softening the mindis of a rude people, and inV 
ducing them to attend more cheerfully to the spiritual 
advice of the man of God. These traits of humanity and 
condescension reflect honour on the chanu^ter of these 
Saxon missionaries, and raise them to a rank in our esti- 
mation, beyond what any titles could confer upoA fhem. 
The religion of Christ, although attended with cer> 
tain superstitious rites, in the propagation of it among 
the Anglo-Saxons, soon shewed itself superior to Pagan« 
ism, in its ameliorating infltience on the commnnHy. The 
reflections of the elegant Anglo*SaKon historian 8r» so 
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Mfjprcftia^ tbat I beg leave to nake ose ef Aen, now 
that I am drawing towards tlie doee ^ the rdigioia 
hktory of andent Bntaio. 

^ How long the Saxon PaganioB coDtinaed aoMiiig 
indinduals in each district, after it ceased to be the re- 
ligious estaUishment of the goFenuBent, there are bo 
jBaterials for ascertaining* It was too irratioBilto have 
jaaintained a long contest with ChristiaBity: but though 
it may have ceased to have its temples and priests, or 
MBj visible existence ; yet the influence of its prgudieeSy 
.and of the habits it had generated, oontinaed long to 
operate. These became insensibly mixed with so muA 
o£ Christianity as each understood ; and prodoced that 
jngtjey character in religion and morsds, iriuch was so 
.often displayed in the Anglo-Saxon period. 

^^ But Christianity was a positive- benefit to the nation 
in every degree of its prevalence. Wherever it hflis 
.penetrated it has appeared like the guardian angel of 
,4he human race, meliorating the heart, and enlightening 
,the understanding. 

'^ Every part of its moral system is directed to soften 
Jhe asperities of the human chanioter ; ^remove its seU^ 
ishness; to restrain its malignity; and to animate iU 
virtues. If it did not eradicate att the vice8 of the in- 
dividual by whom it ]was prc^essed^ ijt taught him io 
jabiindon mi^iy. It exhibited to the cwtemplaliQa of fdl 
f^ie idefi of what hum^n natur.e ou^ to be, and may 
AttaHi* It gradnftUy ifuplfuited a pmhbI mom im Ae 
>osofa.9f ^ its converts, and taught the mud the hgiMt 
of moijajl reapcuiiing, apd its applicft^KW /to ^e. )t ccmld 
AQt \^ I^iown, unJoss sonie portiw of Utaratmr^ wa$ at* 
i%i^e^ fir diffiuied. It, th^^pr^, actually intaoduced 
]^aK«i9g ji^ Epg^a^d; md taught .Hie Ane^Uhfiaxons 
to fulti^fite i^te^e<at|^^l pursmtP." 

A9 the dfifiMU lOitaclicA 4o ceiit^ qistane and modes 
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of faith have been too generally charged by infidels 
upon Christianity itself, it is wise to distinguish between 
the Gospel, in its genuine purity, and what human weak- 
ness may blend with it. " These defects," Mr. Turner 
observes, " were the faults of the system into which 
Christianity was distorted, not of the religion incul- 
cated by the Scriptures. Monkish Christianity was not 
apostolic Christianity. We are certainly taught to make 
religion the governing principle of life; but not the ex- 
clusive principle. Formed by its Divine Author to in- 
fluence and to adorn every class of society, Christianity 
mixes jgracefuBy with all our becoming pleasures, and 
most usefully with all our necessary business. It for- 
bids only those gratifications and pursuits which cannot 
be indulged without debasing ourselves, or injuring 
others. It is not the gloomy ascetic fasting into atrophy 
in the solitude of a desert ; nor the melancholy or mis- 
anthropic monk, consumii\g life into delirious mortifica- 
cations, or internal conflicts. Its discipline is the. tuitioq 
of parental tenderness, only 4^x£tcting of us to unite out 
happiness with virtue. The system which the Papal 
hierarchy established in England and in Europe, wa9 
an attempt to transfer the goyerjiuneiit of the world into 
the hands of ecclesiastics, under the nam^ of Christianity, 
but by a complete departure fr^m its spirit and precepts." 
The religion ojf Christ, >^en cleanly understood and 
cordially embraced, exalts the hum$m character to the 
highest degrees of moral excellence ; but as there ar^ 
few individuals who submit themselve3 entirely to its 
influence, we cannot rationally expect that the forxns pf 
Christianity will have so powerful an effect upon ft whole 
jcommunity, as to liberate them from the entire pre- 
valence of superstition, foUy^ and vice. This reasoning 
is still more applicable to that imperfect Christianity 
promu^ated by the Roman iclergy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



State of the church in the eighth eeniury. Conduct of 
Wilfrid^Ina^Roderick of Wak$^ and the Northum^ 
Brian Alcfridf^Alcmn^ and Bede. ConchuBng re^ 
flections. 



We have now extended our history to that period 
when the Christian religion became generally received 
by the Saxons, Picts, and Scots, as well as the ancient 
Britons of the South. While we thus trace the external 
triumphs of Christian forms over Pagan worship and 
l^agan ceremonies, it is a consideraUe abatement of our 
satisfaction that the Christianity of that age was so 
deeply tinctured with superstition. By the conclusion 
of the sixth century the reign of Antichrist became 
general over the churches of Christendom, although the 
bishop of Rome did not, at this early period, assume all 
his blasphemous titles. 

We are not disposed to conduct the reader through 
all the dark night of error; the gloom of which was 
cheered, it is true, with the writings and exertions of a 
few illustrious characters, among whom was Bede, the 
ecclesiastical historian, who has justly been stiled The 
Venerable : yet, when so estimable and learned a man 
was so strongly imbued with credulity and superstition. 
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what mu8t have been the state of the community at 
large? 

From the first coming over of Augustine until the 
time of Wilfrid^ the power of Rome had not gained com- 
plete ascendancy; but when that prelate presumed to 
appeal to the pope against the decision of his sovereign^ 
as well as his clerical brethren at home j from that time 
the power of the pope to controul kings in the appoint* 
ment of ecclesiastical dignities began to be assumed. 

Ina, the king of Wessex^ distinguished himself as a 
brave prince, and as a wise legislator: Roderick the 
Great reigned in Wales as his coeval and rival. But 
the ornament of that age (from A. D. 684 to A. D. 705) 
was Alcfridj king of Northumbria; a prince not inferior 
in personal endowments to Alfred the Great j of the ninth 
century. But even with so amiable a master as the North- 
umbrian prince, the haughty Wilfrid contended ; endea- 
vouring to gain his point by the power of the pope, al- 
though in opposition to Theodore^ the archbishop of 
Canterbury, as well as King Alcfrid. The monarch, 
uniting moderation with firmness, at length prevailed 
over the obstinacy of Wilfrid, who was making himself 
the prototype of Dunstan and Thomas k Becket. Being 
restored to his bishopric, he again fell under the displea- 
sure of the king, and the disapprobation of the bishops; 
but, when expelled from his diocese, he made a second 
appeal to Rome, where it was decided that he ought not 
to have been expelled from his charge. Alcfrid refused 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the pope in this in- 
stance: but, dying soon after, his son and successor, 
Osridy having convened a synod of his clergy, consented, 
agreeably to their advice, to admit Wilfrid to his former 
dignity. He was now become an old man ; and in four 
years after his reinstatement he died. 
Wilfrid was an ambitious prelate, and lived in great 
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pomp and luxury, wbich caused bis rival, Tbeodpre, pcr- 
baps to be jealous of bim; wbUe be alleged, witb jus- 
tice, tbat seeing one prelate could be maintained so 
sumptuously, tbe diocese ougbt to be divided, and mor^ 
bishops appointed. But this proposal met with that 
determined opposition from Wilfrid that embittered the 
king against bim. But Wilfrid, as well as Theodore, 
was a liberal promoter of literature : a copy of the four 
gospels, written in letters of the purest gold, upop leaves 
of parchment, purpled in the ground, and coloured va- 
riously upon the sur^ce, was presented by the prelate 
to the church of Rippon, which, as well as the stately 
church of Hexham, was erected by him. 

Of the dedication of the former of these churches, 
we have the following splendid account, in an ancient 
writer referred to by Gale : " In the year 670, he built 
a minster of polished stone, from the foundations in the 
earth to the summit of the whole ; reared it upon various 
pillars; raised it high, and completed it. When the 
house was finished he invited, against the day of the de- 
dication, the most Christian kings, Eagfrid and Elwin, 
brothers; with the abbots, prefects, subreguli, and all 
the persons of dignity, who all convened at the church. 
He consecrated the house to the Lord, by dedicating it 
to St. Peter ; he dedicated the altar and its pediments to 
the Lord; covered it with purple, interwoven with 
threads of gold ; and completed all by administering the 
^ucharist there to the persons present. He also com- 
manded jewellers to bind all the books in the church's 
library, gild them with the purest gold, and emboss them 
with the costliest gems." JVhitaier*s Comwally Vol. I. 

Th^ s.u,ecespor pf Bishpp Wilfrid adpmed his see at 
York wi.tb a numerous collection pf books, which Alpuin^ 
who lived in the latter parj; of the eighth cejitury, enu- 
merates ip Lat^l verse. On the pubject of Bucient li- 
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brariee Mr. Whitaker has some eurions remarks in his 
History of the Ancient Cathedral of Cofnwall.* After 
noticing what Leiand says, that be employed several days 
at the monastery of St. Alban^s, in order to extract 
some notes of the antiquities of Britain from the trea- 
suries of its celebrated library, he observes, that Wil- 
liam of M alrasbury expressly informs us of conventual 
churches, ^^ in which were contained ^ojn ancient days 
libraries stocked with a number of books^ but burnt 
with their books by the Danes. We even observe 
books brought into England for sale, as early as the 
year 705. So early as that century too (the eighth) we 
see learning to have been prosecuted more successfully 
in England than in Frapce; at York than at Tours. 
Then did the archbishop's library at York accordingly 
contain within it the fathers, Greek and Latin; the 
Latin and Greek classics, the commentators, the gram- 
marians and modems ; all collected in jour^ies on the 
continent; and, as far as we can judge," adds our 
learned antiquary, ^^ from vl poetical catalogue of it, the 
oddest catalogue perhaps existing in all the regions of 
jUterature, certainly the oldest existing in England ; yet 
drawn up at the very time by a first rate schdliur, 4>f a 
name still retajoed in the North, Alcuin, or AUuh. 
Taogus Pompeius, that Augustan writer of an uni* 
versal history, in five and forty volumes, was preserved 
JH this lilnrary, as he is expressly specified in this 
catalogue." 

The catalogue, as Alcum himself says, contained 
4]ie choicest pieces of sdiolastic literature, which either 
srere procured through the industry oi his preceptor, or 
^facough his own care and diligmce^ Ethelbert, master 
pi Ae school at York, aifierwards archbishop of the see^ 

♦ Vol. H. p. 8«0. 
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having formed the library, and leaving it at his death to 
Alcnin, his learned disciple. The catalogue itself Mr. 
Whitaker gives from Gale. 

lllic inTeniet Teteram vettigia pstmm 
i^dquid habet pro le Latio Romanui in orbe 
Gnecia Tel quidquid tranfmifit clara Latinii; 
Hebraicuf Tel quod popnltis biliit imbre saperao, 
Africa Incifluo Tel quidquid lumine tpanit— 



Hiftorici veteref, Fohfbius, LiTiui ipiei 
Acer Ariftotdef , rhetor quoque TnlUui ingen*— 

due Maro Virgilius, Statius, Lucanus, et auctor 
Artii grammaticB, rel quid fcripiere magistri, 
QuidProbus, atqueFocai, Donatut, PriictainifTe 
Serriuf, Enridus, Fompeiua, Comminianat, &c 

Venerable Bede, the greatest ornament of his age 
and nation, died in the year 7S5, at his monastery 
at Monk Wearmouth, in the county of Durham; or, 
rather, at that of CHrwy, or larr&Wj on the banks of 
the Tine, below Gateshead. He had enjoyed the honour 
of being one of the disciples of Theodore, the primate, 
as well as of John, bishop of Hexham, called John of 
Beverley, by whom he was admitted to the order of 
deacon, and afterwards to that of priest. His learning 
was great, and his compositions were numerous and use- 
ful, so that his celebrity has been acknowledged both at 
home and abroad. 

The reliques of Bede were translated from larrow to 
Durham, by a priest of the name of Elfrid, and de- 
posited by those of St. Cuthbert. It is said of him in the 
inscription over his tomb, in the church of St. Mary, 
that ^^ Though born in an obscure comer of the worlds 
** he, by his knowledge, enlightened the whole universe ; 
^^ for he searched the treasures of all divine and human 



\ 
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^^ learning, as those yolumes of his, so well known U> 
^' the Christian world, abundantly testify. — He had se- 
^^ yeral scholars of celebrated characters, and who shortly 
^^ after became bright luminaries of the church; such 
" were Alcuin^ preceptor of Charles the Great j and 
^' Claudius and Clemens^ who first taught at Paris, and 
^^ enlightened France with the knowledge of useful 
*^ literature." 

During the ages which followed, there were not want- 
ing some great characters, who shined as bright constel- 
lations, during the night of superstition that overspread 
these islands, along with the rest of the world ; when 
Popery overwhelmed the churches of the western, as 
Mohammedanism spread over the eastern world. We 
might descant with rapture on the great and amiable 
qualities of an Alfred, the boast of England, the 
brightest of her monarchs ; while a Cambrian may be 
allowed to state, that his learned preceptors, John and 
Asserius^ received, in a seat of learning in Wales, those 
bright endowments, which qualified them to render such 
important service to their royal pupil ; who attained the 
first rank among scholars, while he was one of the 
greatest princes in the world. 

The reader may contrast the reign of In a, of Alfred, 
or of Edgar, with that of George the Third; and 
he may consult the history of the ages that elapsed be- 
tween: — ^the midnight of ignorance ; the dawn of the re* 
formation; the exertions of Wick liff, of Luther, and 
ofCRANMER; the abolition of the seats of superstition ; 
the translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
tongues; and the triumphs of civil, intellectual, and reli^ 
gious freedom. He may lament the discordant senti- 
ments among Protestants; or the infidelity of too many 
brought up within the bosom of the church: but still he 
will be grateful to heaven that his lot- is cast in such md 
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age as that in which we live, and in such a countiy. 
Britain is become the Jerusalem of modem times, 
from whence the Word of €rod is to be sent forth to the 
remotest regions; and in particular we must send back 
to the East that gospel which first came from thence, to 
visit thb once obscure and dark comer of the earth* 



APPENDIX- 



No. 1, 

ANTIQUITIES OF ST. ALBAN'S. 

.1. HE present town o( St. AlbarCs owes its celebrity 
to the abbey and church raised in honour of the proto- 
martjrr of Britain : its situation is rather different from 
the ancient city of Veralamium^ the famous Roman mu- 
nicipium, which, at one time, was the greatest town in 
Britain; having been the royal .seat of CassivelaunuS; 
and the princes of the Cassii. The martyrdom of St. 
Alban here, and of Amphibalus^ at Redburne^ in the 
vicinity, cast a gloom over the Christian church ; while 
the Pagan magistrates caused an inscription to be made 
on a marble tablet, which was inserted in the walls of 
the city, to evince the triumph of Paganism over Christi- 
anity. This was afterwards removed by the British 
Christians ; and an inscription, in honour of the martyr, 
was placed in the stead of it, as appears from that an- 
cient narrative mentioned by Ussher, which we shall pre- 
sently notice. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, for 1759, a curious re* 
presentation is given of the martyrdom of a British saint ; 
taken from a piece of carved work, then extant in an old 
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cbapel at Wakefield. The martyr is exhibited roasting^ 
alive over a fire ; and while exposed to the tortures of 
that dreadful situation, an executioner stands by with 
a knife in his hand ready to cut open his bowels. Four 
figures appear habited like public officers. The writer 
of the memoir which accompanies the drawing, states it 
as his opinion that the martyrdom of AmpMbalus is there 
designed. 

An oratory, or chapel, was erected in honour of the 
martyr, without the walls of Yerolam; and Gildas com- 
plains that in his age the Pagan-Saxons were in posses- 
sion of the sacred spot containing the remains of the 
pious Alban. . But when the Saxons embraced the 
Christian Faith, they paid the same reverence to the 
memory of that saint and martyr, as the Britons had 
done ; who followed the practice of the Christians in ' 
other countries, in erecting magnificent churches in 
honour of the martyrs. 

The greatness and celebrity of ancient Yerolam ap« 
pears to have been first obscured in consequence of the 
wars between the Britons and the Saxons ; so that by 
the time of the erection of the monastery its glory was 
departed for ever. The desolate state of this famous 
municipium, as it appeared in the tenth century, is ex- 
hibited by Matthew Paris. We are informed by that 
historian, that Ealdred, who was the eighth abbot, and 
wished to erect a handsome church to be dedicated to 
St. Albany ^^ employed workmen to ransack the subter- 
raneous caverns of the old city, which the Saxons called 
Werlamcester ; and then overtutned and filled up all* 
But the rough broken places, and the streets, with the 
passages running under ground, and covered over with 
solid arches (some of which passed the water of the river 
Werlam, which was at one time very large, and flowed 
about the city); he pulled down, filled up, or stopped, 
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because they were the lurking holes of thieves, night- 
walkers, and whores: he levelled also the fosses of the 
city, and certain caverns, to which felons and fugitives re- 
paired, as places of shelter from the thick woods around." 
** Such was then," says Mr. Whitaker, " the state ' of 
Verulam ; and such it had then been for four centuries : 
the church of St. Alban, all the while, standing solitary 
upon its adjoining hill, and from the woody height of its 
own Holm-hurst commanding all the mournful scene of 
desolation ! Yet the town of St. Alban's grew up from 
a population invited there from the neighbouring country, 
by the Abbot Ulsin. Eadmer, the ninth abbot, employ- 
ing men to ransack those ruins again, '' in the midst of 
the ancient city they tore up the foundations of a great 
place," says the same historian; " and, while they were 
wondering at the remains of such large buildings, they 
found in a hollow repository of one wall, as in a small 
press, among some lesser books and rolls, an unknown 
volume of our book, which was not mutilated by its long 
continuance there ; of which neither the letters nor the 
dialect^ from their antiquity^ were known to any who could 
then be found ; but the inscriptions and titles in it shone 
resplendent in letters of gold; and the boards of oak, in 
which the volume was bound, and the silken strings, re* 
tained their original strength and beauty. When en- 
quiry had been industriously made, very far and wide, 
concerning the notices in this book, at last they found 
one priest, aged and decrepit, a man of great erudition, 
Unwon by name, who being skilled in different lan- 
guages, both as to idiom and character, (imbutus diver* 
scrum idiomatum Unguis ac Uteris) read the writing of 
the before-mentioned book distinctly and openly. la 
the same manner he read without hesitation, and he ex- 
plained without difficulty, notices in other books that 
Vfere found in the same room, and within the same press 9 
rou II. % 
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Jbr the kiiert were such as used to he wriUen ai the time 
when Ferulant was inhabited; and the dialect was that of 
the ancient Britons then used by them.* There were 
some things in the other books written in Latin, but 
these were not curious : and in the^r^l book, the greater 
one, of which I have made mention before, he found 
written The History of St. Alban, the Protomartyr 
of the English ; which the churchy at this very day^ recites 
and reads; to which that excellent scholar, Bede, lends 
his testimony, differing in nothing from it. That book, 
in which the history of St. Alban was contained, was 
reposited with the greatest regard in the treasury of the 
abbey ; and exactly as the aforesaid presbyter read the 
book written in the ancient English or British dialed^ 
with which he was well acquainted. Abbot Eadmer 
caused it to be faithfully and carefully set down by some 
of the wiser brethren in the convent; and then more 
fially taught in the public teachings. But when the 
history was thus made known (as before related) to se- 
veral, by being translated into Latin, the primitive and 
original work fell to pieces, and was soon reduced irre- 
coverably to dust." 

I shall here subjoin Mr. Whitaker's remarks : " This," 
says that lively and ingenious writer, ^^ is a most curious, 
funusing, and striking discovery, exhibiting a little scene 
of Herculaneum, by an anticipation of some centuries to 
our eyes. It shews also the amazing ignorance of the 
Britidi language which, at this period, prevailed close 
to the very walls of that celebrated capital of a British 
nation ; and the still more amazing knowledge, perhaps, 

f Matthew Paris, from whom this account is taken, was eridently 
of the 'opinion that the ancient Britons had a character as well as » 
language of their own: it appears also that the language of Rome 
had not brongfat the British into diraie, even iXFcnOam, tfaeirprin* 
cipaltown. 

1 
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in one Divine^ amidst such a general ignorance concern^ 
ing that language. But it equally shews the knowledge 
to have continued in one or more to, or nearly to, the 
very days of Bede (in the eighth century) ; as he had 
procured a translation of it, or a similar work, from the 
British, two or three ages before this discovery of the 
manuscript,* a translation '' differing in nothing from 
it;" as the English, when reclaimed to Christianity, 
adopted St. Alban, the Protomartyr of the Britons, for 
the Protomartyr of the English too ; and as the history 
of St. Alban, which had been recited and read in the 
church of the Britons, assuredly became equally recited 
and read in that of the Saxons also. And it still more 
clearly proves the martyrdom of St. Alban to have been 
written originally at the moment of restored Christianity, 
when the memory of St. Alban's townsmen still retained 
faithfully upon its waxen tablets, all that they, them? 
selves had seen of the sufferings of St. Alban a few 
years before."t 

Offa, the Mercian king, was the founder of this ab<* 
bey, which became afterwards so famous as to obtain the 
first rank ; the mitred Abbot of St. Alban's taking prece* 
dence of all in England, even of the venerable Glaston- 
bury itself. The riches of thi^ institution may be coih 
ceived from what Matthew Paris mentions of a Saxcm 
Abbot of St. Alban's, who, during a general famine, laid 
out in relieving the poor " the treasure, long before 
reserved for the fabrication of the church ; * with the ves* 
sdb of gold and silver, belonging to his own table, as 
well as to the church; retaining only some precioufi 

* From the account of the martyrdom of Alban, given by Anonymus, 
supposed to be the lame document here referred to, it appears that 
when that writer drew up his account, the persecution raged so vio- 
lently that he was afraid of giving his real name. 

t See Whitaker's Cornwall, Vol. U. p. 66. 

z2 
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gtmM, tar mhitk he did not isd purckasefs, and tome 
BoUe ca^rmTcd stones, wkkli wecouBoslTcaD emmcBoa; 
of wUch a great part was reseired far decoratiii^ tke 
Arae ofSt. Albaa, wken it should be firaBed."* 

Theabber, foonded by Kia$ Ofa, had no other dnirch 
than that foiiaciljf erected bjr the RoBun BritfNi% which 
MatAew Paris terwB ^ an old edifice erected formeriy 
oirt of the aadeat edifices of the heatheoa,** because of 
its beiBg a Roattii stmctiire, and p erhap s CMiginall^ a 
heathen teafde. This was that tctt edifice, doubdess, 
respecting which, aaiong others of the same design, 
Gildas com|dains that they were taken from the Britons 
bj their Pagan enemies, but not destroyed. ^ This 
chvrch of St. Albaa,** says Whitaker, ^ actually sar« 
▼ired the heathenism, as well as the hostility, of the 
Saxons; became a celebrated chorch among th^n upcm 
their conrersion to Christianity; and still bore its 
original name firom the Protomartyr of Britain. The 
fret appears so late as the righth century, and the days 
of Bede; because that historian giTes us a particular 
account of St. Alban^s martyrdom ; and speaks of his 
church as then existing, as ^ a church of wonderfiil 
workmanship, worthy of such a martyr.'' This church 
consequently lasted to the days of OSa's visit to Y eru- 
lam, in 790: and this was the church which, in one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, the Abbot Ealdred 
was anxious to take down and build anew; and for 
this purpose the historian says, ^ that he laid up those 
materials which he found among the ruins ef Yerulam, 
suitable for such a design.'* But ^ when he had col- 
lected a great quantity of materials for the fabric of the 
church, he was prevented by an over^early death, and 
obliged to leave the work undone." Eadmer, the suc« 
ceeding abbot, was not able to accomplish what his pre« 
decesson had projected. But this design was executed 
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by one Paul, who, at the conquest, was made Abbot; for 
he rebuilt the church and its appurtenances out of the 
materials collected and preserved by his predecessors, 
under the patronage of his near relation, Lanfranc, 
the archbishop. 

In this renovated edifice, Mr. Whitaker, after a 
most critical investigation of the variety of style, ex- 
hibited in the different parts, discerns, in the elegant 
Norman structure, the designs of the Abbot Paul; and 
in the other parts the remains of the original fabric, of 
which Bede speaks in the seventh century, previous to 
the founding of the monastery by King Offa. " The 
rudeness of the plain parts, and the elegance of the 
beautiful, serve respectively to prove, in union with 
history, the posterior and prior parts of the whole." 

Here then, in this elegant church, may be seen some 
parts of one of the sacred edifices, erected by the Roman 
Christians in Britain, soon after the Dioclesian persecu- 
cution, under the patronage, in all probability, of the 
Emperor Constantius. At Canterbury, Augustine met 
with a church dedicated to St. Martin. Several others, 
doubtless, there were in various parts of the island; ♦ 
and tradition speaks particularly of some of them, as 
St. Peter's, Cornhill ; St. Paul's, in London, &c. : but 
either they have been succeeded by modern structures, 
or else they have not even left a wreck behind. This 
is the more singular, as the situation of heathen temples, 
of course, prior to churches, are, in many instances, to 
be traced. 

The abbey of St. Alban'srose to that degree of splen- 
dour, after the Norman conquest, as to vie with the 
Bishops' Sees : and the mitred abbot obtained the first 
$eat among those of his order in the bouse of peers, 
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II. 



GLASTONBURT. 



We have stated our reasons for discrediting the 
monkish tales respecting Joseph of Arimathea being 
the apostle of Britain, while, at the same time, we are 
willing to admit the great antiquity of that sacred spot* 
The British traditions state that ElvaUy who lived in th& 
time of Luciusy the Silurian chieftain, collected a con* 
gregation in the island of Avalon, or Glastonbury, 
which was afterwards, when monachism began to pre- 
vail among the ancient British Christians, called Bant 
GOR Wydrin. In one of the Triads, the Isle of 
Avalon is said to be one of the three grand choirs 
which contained, in each of them, 2400 devout persons ; 
but that Triad does not appear very ancient. Glaston- 
bury was considered a place of some sanctity before the 
coming over of the Saxons, by whom, after the victories 
of Kerdic, the devout persons, who resided there, were 
dispersed. The founder of the abbey, which afterwards 
became so famous, and which the Anglo-Norman monks 
endeavoured to extol as the mother-church of all Britain, 
was Ina, king of the West Saxons.* That king was 
not only a great warrior and wise legislator, but be- 
haved with great liberality to the church ; and one of 
his devout actions was the founding and endowing of 
Glastonbury monastery, in the year 721. By the time 
of Alfred, in the following century, it was considered to 

* In one of the copies of Caradoc of Llancarvan's History of the 
Welsh Princes, Ivor^ the successor of Cadwalader, is said to have 
founded the monastery of Avalon, in 683, after the victory he ob- 
tained over the Saxons. 
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be a place of that dignity and importance, that Alfi*ed 
made his friend and preceptor, Asserius, the abbot of it. 
But whatever celebrity it may have attained in those 
ages, there appejirs to have been no knowledge of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, as the apostle of Britain, extant 
in the age of Ina; althou^ the expressions of the 
charter of that king are sufficiently pompous and lofty. 
It is there notified that the king, being desirous of re- 
storing " the ancient church in that spot, called Glas* 
^^y^r (which formerly had been dedicated, by Christ 
himself, to the Blessed Virgin, as was revealed to St. 
David, &c.) devoted for the use of the monks certain 
manors there named, with power given tiiem to elect a 
rector, or abbot, to govern them according to the rule of 
St. Benedict. That church is there stated to be " the 
origin and fountain of all religion in the kingdom of 
Britain; and, therefore,, proper to be regarded as of the 
highest rank." But the language of that pretended 
document has great appearance of being a later composi- 
tion, at least as it respects the concluding expressions : — 
Quatenus ecclesia Domini nostri Jesfts Christi et per- 
petuae Virginis Mariae, sicut in regno Britanniae est prima 
et fons et origo totius religionis, ita et in ips& superemi- 
nentem privilegii obtineat dignitatem; nee uUi omnino 
hominum ancillare obsequium faciat in terris, quae super 
choros angelorum dominatur in coelis, &c. 

King Edgar enlarged the revenues of Glastonbury, 
and gave the monks the prerogative of being exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Wells: declaring 
*' that as the church dedicated there to the Blessed Vir- 
gin was always deemed worthy of the highest rank 
within his kingdom ; so he vnshed to confer upon it as a 
special mark of honour, that it should be free from all 
exterior jurisdiction." But allowing all to be genuino 
and unsophisticated^ which Malmsbury and others give 
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as the forms of the charters granted by the Saxcm kings, 
there is not, as Archbishop Ussher observes, any thing in 
them that has any regard to Jo^ph of Arimathea, <>f 
whose connexion with Glastonbury we hear nothing, 
until after the Norman conquest. 

The following statement shews the lavish liberality of 
King Ina, towards the abbey of Glastonbury: — He 
caused a chapel (or shrine) to be formed of silver and 
gold, with ornaments and vases equally gold and silver; 
and placed it within the great church of Glastonbury; 
delivering two thousand six hundred and forty pounds 
of silver for forming the chapel ; as the altar was two 
hundred and sixty-four pounds of gold ; the chalice and 
patten, of ten pounds of gold; the censer, eight pounds 
and twenty mancuses of gold ; the candlesticks, twelve 
pounds and a half of silver ; the coverings of the books of 
the gospelj twenty pounds and sixty mancuses of gold; 
the water vessels and other vases of the altar, seventeen 
pounds of gold. There was also an image of our Lord, 
and of the Virgin Mary, and images of the twelve 
apostles, of a hundred and seventy-five pounds of silver, 
and thirty-eight poupds of gold; the apostles being iu 
silver, but our Lord and the Virgin Mary in gold. The 
pall for the altar, and the orne^ments for the priests, be? 
ing artfully woven on both sides with gold aqd precious 
stones. — IVhilaker's Cornwall, Vol. IL p. 291. 

The ignorance, as well as the indolence, of the monks 
of the middle ages, has been a very common theme of 
declamation : but this, like other general charges, ought 
to weigh little until properly scrutinized. The large and 
curious librariQi^ found in the monasteries, at the dissor 
Jution, in the reign of King Henry VIII,, proye that, at 
one time, there were learned and curious men pertaining 
to those institutions. Leland, in his account of the dif? 
ferent monasteries, describes that venerable depositar;|f 
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of literature., tlie magnificent library of Wells, as a fine 
large ro^m, " having twenty-five windovrs on each side 
of it." The same laborious investigator of the trea- 
sures of antiquity says that, wishing to clear up a point 
pertaining to his researches, he entered the library of 
Wells, of which he affirms, " that it had been formerly 
furnished with no small number of books, in a very mag- 
nificept manner, by the bishops and canons of that city ;" 
here he found " immense treasures of venerable anti- 
quity." But this does not equal what he says of Glas- 
tonbury : " Some years ago I was at Glastonbury, where 
there is an abbey at once the most ancient and the most 
famous in all our island ; and, by the favour of the abbot^ 
refreshed my mind, after its fatigue from long and la- 
borious studies, till some new ardour for reading and 
learning should inflame me. This ardour came sooner 
than I expected : I, therefore, went immediately to the 
library J which was not accessible to every body, that 
there I might very carefully turn over those remains of 
the most sacred antiquity, whi[ch are there in such num- 
bers as are hardly to be found any where else in Britain. 
But scarce had I entered the door-way, when even the 
view alone of the very ancient books threw a religious 
awe over my mind, or rather raised up a wild astonish- 
ment ii> it; and I, therefore, stopt short awhile. Then, 
after a salutation to the genius of the room, for some 
days I ransacked the shelves with great curiosity." — 
*^ This," observes Mr. Whitaker, who has furnished me 
with the extract, " is the finest compliment that ever was 
paid to a library by a man of genius and learning; nor 
could the Bodleian, or the Vatican, ever receive a finer 
than what is thus paid to a library merely monastic." 

Tl^e famous Dunstan, who was born A. D. 925, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, when a student at 
(jrlastpal^ury, ^as a sedulous cultivator of literature; 
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amd weU hmd it been for him and the Engli^ nation had 
he continued to cherish no other ambition than that of 
distinguishing- himself as a scholar. Dunstan was not 
only versed in the best writings of the ancients, but de- 
voted a good deal of his time to geometrical and astro- 
nomical studies, which were little attended to in that 
age. He was of a lively and penetrating genius, intense 
in his applications to his studies, and possessed of a 
prompt and polished eloquence. 

Dunstan's first efforts to excel in learning were pro- 
moted by some Irish scholars, settled at the monastery, 
who were teaching the liberal studies to the children of 
the nobility. To these ecclesiastics Dunstan, who was 
a native of the vicinity, attached himself; and he soon 
profited by their instructions, and exploring their books. 
The literary character of this extraordinary man, who, 
by his talents and address, was elevated to the height of 
ecclesiastical preferment, is well and elegantly drawn by 
Mr. Turner. 

The first part of his life was a laborious cultivation 
of mind ; and he seems to have attained all the knowledge 
to which it was possible for him to gain access. He mas- 
tered such of the mathematical sciences as were then 
taught; he excelled ; he accomplished himself in writing, 
painting, and engraving; he acquired also the manual 
skill of working in gold and silver, and even copper and 
iron. These arts had not, at that day, reached any pre- 
eminent merit ; but it was uncommon that one man should 
practise himself in all. To have excelled his contem- 
poraries in mental pursuits, in the fine arts, though then 
imperfectly practised, and in mechanical labours, is evi- 
dence of an activity of intellect, and an ardour for im- 
provement, which proclaim him to have been a superior 
personage, whose talents might have blessed the world." 

Such was the man who, afterwards, in order to raise 
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himself to power, to be actual governor of both church 
and state, became the promoter of rebellion. Dunstan 
had a principal hand in the degradation of King Edwin: 
and by the influence of this abbot and his party Edgar, 
the brother of the deposed sovereign, was raised to the 
throne; and Dunstan soon attained the primacy. The 
monks then gained that ascendancy which they main-^ 
tained until the Reformation. 
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CAE&LBOK. 



The description of Geraldus is contained in his 
Itinerary, c. 5. where his own words run thus : — ^Dicitur 
autem Caerleon urbs legionum ; Caer enim Britannice 
urbs Tel castrum dicitur: solent quippe legiones. a Ro- 
manis in insulam transmissie ibi hyemare, et inde Ubbs 
LfEGioNUM dicta est. Erat autem hsec urbs antique et 
autentica, et a Romanis olim coctilibus muris egregiS 
constructa. Yideas htc multa pristinse nbbilitatis adbuc 
Vestigia : palatia immensa aureis olim tectorum fastigiis 
Romanos fastus imitantia, eo quod k Romanis principi« 
bus primo constructa et edificiis egregiis illustrata fuis-> 
sent; turrim giganteam; thermas insignes; templorum 
reliquiasy et loca theatralia muris egregiis partim adhuc 
extantibus, omnia clausa. Reperies ubique tarn intra 
murorum ambitum quam ^xtra, aedificia subterranea; 
aquarum ductus hypogeosque meatus; et quod inter alia 
notabile censui, stuphas undique videas miro artificio 
eonsertas, latcralibus quibusdam etprceangustisspiracuU 
viis occults calorem exhalantibus. Jacent hie duo no^ 
biles, et post Albanum et Jmphibalum^ praecipui Britan- 
nise majoris protomartyres, et ibidem, martyrio coronati, 
Julius scilicet et Aaron^ quorum^ uterque ecclesiam in 
urbe insignem habebat suo nomine decoratam. Tres 
enim egregise in hdc urbe antiquis temporibus fuerunt 
ecclesiae. Una Julii martyris virgineo Deo dicata re** 
gularium cbora venustata; altera ver6 beati Aaron socii 
ejusdem nomine fundata, et canonicorum ordine praeclaro 
nobilitata TerUa vero metropoUtana sede Cambrian totiua 
insignita. 

9 
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Chapels dedicated to the memory of the two martyrs, 
Julian and Aaron, were confidently spoken of at the 
time in which Bishop Goodwin wrote, that is, in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth <ientury ; the one was said to 
have stood in the east end of the town, and the other 
in the western end. Some have thought that the parish- 
church of Jjlanharan Gam^ or Llantamam, is corruptly 
so called, being originally dedicated to the martyr, 
Aaron, and called Llan Aaron. Gibson's Camden^ and 
Whitaker's CornmtlL 

The fine situation of thid old Roman town, its na** 
vigable river, so contiguous to the Bristol channel, the 
fertility of the surrounding country, and its copious sup- 
ply of timber, rendered it an important station before 
Bristol rose into notoriety. It might still have con- 
tinued to retain a name of some celebrity, if the towD 
of Newport had not started up to obscure it about the 
time of the Norman conquest: the improvements lately 
made in the latter place, in consequence of the coal and 
iron trade there carried on, promise to raise it to a 
place of celebrity in the country. 

The various Roman antiquities found at Caerleoa 
confirm the opinion that it really was a place of some 
eminence during the period that Britain was occupied by 
the Romans: but that the ancient Isca SilttYvmy (or 
Civilas legionis secundcs) took in a compass of nine 
miles ; that it was the third city in Britain, &c. we may^ 
with propriety, hesitate to admit; for it must not be com- 
pared, when in all its glory, either with Camulodunum, 
* Eboracum, Verolam, or, perhaps, Venta Belgarux, 
The most we can say is, that it was at one time the 
capital of Britannia Secunda^ which comprehended the 
present North and South Wales, with part of Here- 
fordshire and Shropshire. Caerwcnt being so near a 
place of some consideration, rather diminishes that su- 
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pentiiiouB idea of the vastneBs of the ancient Caerleqn. 
With the exception of London, it may be perhaps said 
that, of all the gre&t Roman-British towns, Yo&k alone 
maintains any degree of its ancient magnificence. 

Caerleon is celebrated as being the seat of King 
Arthur and the Silurian princes, or the Lords of Gwent, 
who made a valiant stand against the growing power of 
the Saxons. Without the walk, in a field pertaining to 
Miss Morgan, we discern a large oval concavity, known 
by the name of Arthur^ s Round Table; and this, in all 
probability, was the site of the lUMnan amphithesatre, 
and measures 74 yards by 64; and must, therefore, hav^ 
been a sumptuous edifice of that kind. Of the gigantic 
tower, or arx speculatoria^ the trace is to be seen in that 
fine eminence, called the Tump. Miss Morgan's hou^e 
was once a Cistercian Abbey, and probably one of the 
religious houses mentioned by Oeraldus. The ^uburbs 
of the old city, as it is said, extended ccmsiderably on 
the south side of the river as far as Christ Church, and 
in a different direction as far as St. Julian's, where some 
vestige may still be traced of an ancient chapel, dedi^* 
cated to the martyr of that name. The old mansion was 
once occupied by that singular character. Lord Herbert, 
of Cherbury. 

The parish church is dedicated to St. Cadoc, or Cat- 
toe; and the commanding aspect of Christ Church fancy 
may suppose to have been the site of the metropolitan 
church of Cambria: but it is very questionable whether 
Caerleon was ever honoured with a cathedral, Landaff 
being esteemed the most sacred spot in all that country. 
As it was common for the principal city to.be the seat of 
the metropolitan bishop, it has been taken for granted 
that the capital of Britannia Secunda^ as entitled to that 
honour, did, accordingly, enjoy it. 

King Arthur is said, in the Triads, to have had three 
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royal seats, whereof the first and principal was at Caer^ 
leofiy and the others, that at Penryn^ in Cumberland, 
and Gelliwt/gj in Cornwall. This last was, in all pro- 
bability, no other than Pendennis castle, near to which 
is a house called Tre-Kt/ning, situated near a moor; 
which formerly tradition reports to have been covered 
with wood, which accords with the import of the Welsh 
name, Gelliwj/g, The moor is called Gosse^ an old 
Cornish word for a wood ; and there it is said Arthur 
was used to hunt ; and a remarkable stone may be seen 
there, called a Cot/t^ or a sort of Cromlech, " Not far 
from that Coj/t, at the edge of the Goss Moor, there is^^ 
says a Cornish antiquary, a large stone, wherein is 
deeply imprinted a mark, as if it had been the impress 
sion of four horse-shoes, and is to this day called King 
Arthur* s stone. Yea, tradition tells us, they were made 
by King Arthur's horse's feet when he resided at Castle 
Dennis, and hunted in the Goss Moor." 
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IV. 



ANTIQUITIES OF LLAN'-ILTUT, OB LAXTWIT MAJOR: 

[Extracted from a paper in Willikms's History of 
Monmouthshire, drawn up by the Rev.Dr.NicoUs, in 1793, 
and transcribed by Mr. Edward Williams, the Bard.] 

In the Liber Landavensis (a very old manuscript) w& 
find many accounts of the abbots of Lantwit, and of the 
school there founded by St. Iltutus. It was the university, 
as we may call it, of this part of Britain, during its continu- 
ance, which was till the time of the Norman conquest. 
We do not find any mention of the time when it became 
extinct: but we may well think that it remained until 
the Reformation ; for there was a school, of time out of 
mind, then at Lantwit^ for educating youth in Latin 
learning and logic, that was maintained by a portion of 
the church profits, and by the abbot's rents, that were 
sold to one of my ancestors, and in whose fitmily they 
still remain. When these rents and other incomes of 
tithes and pastures were sold, the school ceased, to the 
loss of the place. — ^The ruins of the school of St. Iltutus 
are to be seen at this, day behind the church hard by; 
and the monastery, halls, and buildings, stood in a small 
field, west of the school, where some ruins are still ap- 
parent. 

The book of Landaff says, that Iltutus was, by Du^ 
briciusy made abbot of a church, called from his name 
Lilaniltuty where he lived a very holy life of piety, 
charity, and learning, to a very great age ; and that, be- 
sides good letters, he taught other good and useful arts, 
as those of husbandry, com, culture, &c. 

It appears from this book that Iltutus was called upon 
to offer up prayers, with Archbishop Dubridusy for thft 
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pregnancy of Atmay wife of Amnion^ (who came over 
from Armorica;) and that she bare a son accordingly, 
and be was taken out of the font, and baptized in Llan* 
iliutj by the name of Samson^ (which was Iltutus*$ other 
name),* It is very likely that he was bom there ; for it 
was at Uaniltut (at length so called before known by the 
name of Caerurgom in Welsh, and Bovium in Latin) 
that the kings of Glamorgan^ in that age, had their abode ; 
and Ammon was a Grecian prince that lived in the king's 
family where he was married : but it is evident from hi^ 
life that St. Samson was educated at the school of Iltutus 
from five years old ; so that Lantwit is fitmous, if not for 
the birth, at least for the education, of this great arch« 
bi^op. (Vide Lib. Land, in Vitfi St. Samson, Archiep. 
et Confess.) 

In the year 560 (according to Sir Henry Spelman) a 
great assembly was held in the church of St. Iltutus, to 
conclude a peace between King Morgant and his uncle, 
Trioc. At this assembly attended OudoceuSy the third 
bishop of Landaff; Congen^ or Cyngattj abbot of St. 
Cadoc, or Lancarvan ; Sulj/en^ the abbot of Docunnus; 
and Catgen, the abbot of St. Iltutus. This king gave 
many gifts to the bishop and his churches; and the abbot 
of Lantwit signed them and others as men of great 
figure and consequence in the diocese. 

Catgen, abbot of St. Iltutus, signs a great many gifts 
to the churches of Landaff; and of so great credit and 
weight was the abbot of this place, in the churches of 
Landaff, that he was one of those who elected Oudoceus 
to succeed St. Teliaus in the bishopric : it was the abbot 
of Laniltut that, when he returned from his consecration, 
confirmed him in all the privileges of his predecessors. 
Of so great reputation was the church and abbot of Lan- 
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iltut in the churches of Landaff, that they had, as it 
sieems to me, from many things that appear in the book 
of Landaff, the examination, the approbation, and the 
confirmation, of the bishop of Landaff, in his churches; 
or, at least, a leading power therein, as a matter and 
claim of prime right. 

Many instances are adduced from the Liber Landa- 
vensis, in proof of the great power and influence of the 
abbot of Lancarvan ; — and then the worthy writer of the 
paper I make use of, proceeds to state : In this very va- 
luable manuscript, wherein all the lands that were given 
to the bishop are registered, the great abbots of Llari' 
iltut y with the abbots of Carbani Vallis, and of Docunnus, 
always appear as witnesses, as do they also in all synods 
for excommunications, or for making peace between 
kings, or making laws and good order for the country 
as well as for the church, where and when their judg- 
ments were always had, as well as the consent and ap- 
proof of their particular churches, or congregations. 

In this Landaff manuscript, which is above six hun- 
dred years old, and the first part yet much older, are 
to be found the names of many abbots of Laniltut, such 
as Piroy who succeeded Iltutus, and lived but one day ; 
and after him came Ifan^ a very holy man ; and then 
Kennith related to Piro; after whom came Samson, the 
bishop of Laniltut monastery, and archbishop of Dol, 
in Britany, who returned in his old age to his native 
place, and had the archbishopric of York, and after- 
wards of London. — N.B. Here is an error committed 
in confounding Samson, the son of Amnion, with Sam- 
son, the archbishop of York, the brother of Gildas. 
The abbots of Lantwit and Lancarvan are stiled bishops 
in the History of the Old British Saints. 

In the time of Iltutus, his seminary was in such hio-h 
repute, that it is said to have contained more than two 
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thousand students and holy men; and was the place 
where many sons of kings and nobles, both in this island 
and in Britany, were educated. An old MS. (adds my 
author) of Sir Edward Stradling's says, that the saints 
of Lantwit monastery had for their habitation four hun- 
dred houses, and seven halls ; which must mean, I guess, 
that they lived in separate houses^ like the common 
little dwellings there still remaining, arid that they had 
seven large buildings for assembly, which were like our 
halls, or we may deem them colleges; for of these there 
could not be four hundred, nor likely the fourth part of 
a hundred : the want of this consideration caused Master 
Camden to pass over the account that Sir Edward Strad- 
ling gave him of Lantwit. 

Dr. NichoU still further subjoins, "that there is atLan- 
daff a loose parchment, very decayed and rent ; some parts* 
of it rotten, and others worm-eaten. Very little (5an be 
read ; but in it appear these names of the abbots of Lant- 
wit ; Iltutus, Piro, Ifanus, Cennit, Samson, Guorthaver, 
Congers, Elbod, Tomre, Gurhavel, Nudh, Elifer, Segin, 
Camelauc, Bletri, and many more that cannot be read. 
So old and decayed is this parchment, which I take to 
be some decree of a pope ; or it may be some charter 
of a king to the abbot and church of Liantwit : some of 
these names, or what are much like, are among the 
bishops o( Landaff in those days ; and it is not unlikely 
that the abbots of Lantwit^ who were famed for holiness 
and learning, should be chosen by the clergy, and their 
congregations, bishops of Landaff^ and of other places ; 
for who else could be so properly qualified ? It is likely 
there were more abbots than those whose names are 
here, at Lantwit ; for they were not chosen to this dig- 
nity until they were in yeai's, as it did not become youth 
to rule over age. And on this way of counting we want 
more abbots to fill up the space of six hundred years ; 

2 a2 
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for SO long^ I imagine, the monastery of lltutu9 lasted z; 
but the school limped along for many ages afterwards^ 
still decaying more and more, till it lost what of its in* 
come remained, in the time of Henry VIII. ; for it does 
not appear that the school that was in his time put down 
at Lantwit, was any other than the worn out and spoiled 
school of Iltutus : Sic transit gloria mundiJ'^ 

It appears that deadly feuds at times crept in amongf 
the students and religious men at Lamltut ; and we find 
once upon such an occasion the interference of Dubridui 
was required : — Vir beatae memoris Dubricius visitavit 
locum Sti. Ilduti tempore quadragesimal! ut quae emen* 
danda erant corrigeret (not conigeret) et servanda con-« 
solidet (corruptly written consotidant)^ ibidem enim cob-« 
versabantur multi sanctissimi viri, quodam livore de- 
eepti, inter quos frater Samson morabatur, filius Amoni. 

The above interesting extracts afford some curious 
information relative to the ancient British seminary, 
which was as celebrated in the South, as the college of 
lona afterwards became in the North, under Columba 
and his successors; and from whence so many places were 
supplied with preachers and pastors. 

A curious incident happened lately at Lantwit : some 
alteration and repairs being requisite in the Town Hall, 
the bell was taken down ; when, upon inspection, it was 
found to be the famous bell of St. Iltutus, so much re* 
vered during the reign of superstition, and supposed to 
be lost. The characters on this bell are something simi- 
lar to the letters of Samson's monument ; but if the in- 
scription SAifOTE ILTUTE, ORA PRO NOBIS be SO aucicnt, 
RS we may infer from the character ; praying to departed 
saints prevailed among our ancestors at an earlier pe« 
riod than we would be willing to admit. 
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V. 



THE CORNISH CATHEDRAL. 



As, according to the Triads, king Arthur had three 
courts, or chief residences, so we are told that the three 
tnetropolitan bishops had their sees, the one at Caer-^ 
leon, as the primate of Wales 5 the second in Cornwall ; 
(and the third at Glasgow. Mr. Whttaker has taken 
great pains to prove that the cajthedral of Cornwall wa« 
dedicated to St. German, or Harmon, and that the 
see never was at Bodmin, but at the place still called 
by the name of St. German. But it is rather singular, 
that the name of the bishop of Cornwall, in Arthur's 
time, was Bedwini, while David was primate of Wales, 
and Kentigem of the Strath Clyde Britons. There 
appears to be some affinity between the name of Bed^ 
wini and the name of the Cornish town, which was an- 
ciently called Bodminij and SL PadroCy or St. Pedroc de 
Bodwini. May not Bodmin^ or Bodwitiy have taken its 
name from Bedwiniy who, perhaps, was no other than 
Pedroc under another name ; or, are we to suppose, that 
the name of the prelate mentioned in the Triads, gave 
rise to the mistake of the ancient episcopate having its 
seat at Bodmin ? The coincidence of names in the pre- 
sent instance is striking : but I shall not undertake to 
solve the present difficulty ; and only observe thus much, 
that there may, in ancient times, have been a consi- 
derable degree of rivalship between the priories of Bod- 
min and St. German's ; and the sacredness of St. Ger- 
man's name at length gave that church the pre-eminence. 
Some of the ancient abbots and priors had every honour 
that could attach to the episcopal character, enjoying 
the same pre-eminence among the monastic clergy, that 

3 
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the prelates had among the secular clergy. The abbot 
of St. Iltutuii, in Glamorgan, was of as great dignity 
and importance as the bishop of LandaflT, his neighbour ; 
the abbot of Glastonbur}* was of as high dignity as his 
proper diocesan, the bishop of Wells. Bodmin might 
have been, in very ancient times, the rival of St. Ger- 
man's ; and it is not a matter of wonder that some anti" 
quaries should be led to the conclusion that the old 
Cornish episcopate was seated at Bodmin. 

We find this ancient prelate, Bedwini^ referred to as 
the author of some wise and pious maxims, in verse : 
one of these occurs among some pieces of the sixth cen- 
tury : 

A glyweifti a gant Beiwmi 
Oedd Escaub donyauc diffri 
Racreithia dj eir kyn noi dodi. 

Hast thou heard the vene of Bedwini^ 

Who waf a gifled and a grave prelate ? 

** Weigh well thj words before they are uttered*** 
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VI. 



WIIITHERN. 



Whithern, more anciently called Leucophibia, 
was the capital of the tribe of the Novantesy who either 
were first converted to Christianity by Nynian^ or restored 
from their relapse into Paganism. This country, between 
the two walls, being greatly harassed by the incursion 
of the Picts, Nynian^ as I am disposed to conjecture, was 
carried away captive by that people, and during his cap- 
tivity preached the gospel to them. 

As to the name of Candida Casa^ or Whithern, and 
Bede's affirmation, that it arose from " Nynian's con- 
struction of the church with stone, in a mode unusual 
among the Britons," there needs some elucidation. This 
is explained by William of Malmesburt/^ to signify that 
the church was built of polished stone ; and, therefore, 
said to be something unusual among the Britwis of Gal- 
loway. This does not satisfy Mr. Whitaker, although 
he might recollect that in the decline of the Roman 
power, and especially in that pai-t of the island, there 
were few stone buildings erected by the natives. But, 
AS what our antiquary states is ingenious, I lay it before 
the reader : — " Major, the Scottish historian, varies 
equally from Malmesbury as from Bede, but comes much 
nearer to a rational account of the name, by building 
Nynian's church of stones, unusual to the Britons, ftc- 
cause white. But the fact is, that the stones of the ca- 
thedral, in the ruins of it, in the church erected at a 
small distance from it, and in the houses of the town 
constructed much out of the palace and the priori/ j the 
latter yet remaining in part, but the latter so toVn up 
from the very foundations as to have corn growing upon 
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the site, appear to be principally of the sort called the 
common whin, and occasionally of the free, the free 
partly zohite, but partlt/ red, the whin being neither 
white nor made white by polishing, and both supposed, 
at Whithern, to have been brought from the adjoining 
region of Cumberland. So egregiously does erery hy- 
pothesis fiiil us in accounting for the name." What^ 
then, is the solution of the difficulty ? Why, Mr. Whit- 
aker found it to be a customary thing am<Mig the people 
of Galloway, to rough cast their houses ; that is, to mix 
up coarse sand with lime, and dash it upon the walls. 
This is commonly done in Cornwall, and in the south 
of Wales ; where it is, indeed, usual with some of the 
inhabitants to whitewash the whole exterior of their 
houses and out-buildings, both roof and walls : but thK 
practice he supposes to have been novel in the days of 
Nynian, and which he further assumes the good man tor 
have seen first in Rome, while he studied there ; and who, 
introducing it at Leucophibia, by applying the new mode 
to his own house, and then to the church, the practice 
being afterwards generally ad<^ted, gave the name ef 
Ad Candidam Casam, or Whitheruj to the town. 

The cathedral continued to the days of Bede, whea 
the country became subject to the Satons. The Saxon 
chronicle mentions the church and the mynster of Ny« 
nian ; and the same edifice seems to have ccmtinued to 
the days of William of Malmesbury. This bishc^ric 
was eclipsed for a while by Kentigern's see at Glasgow ; 
but in the Saxon times the prelate of Canada Casa was 
primate of that province : it afterwards declined, but 
Fordun speaks of it in 1235. Major, in the sixteenth 
century, says, that the place and body of the saint had 
for ages been in the possession of the Scots. But at the 
time of the Reformation, Leland speaks of it " as a hand- 
iome church, built of squared stones, and taking th» 



appellation of Whithem, which is even now tlie teiiiplft 
c( Ninian, the capital city of Galloway."* 

The Presbyterian reformers, in the room of the caitbe* 
Aral, erected a new church, about eighty feet in lengthy 
with thirty in width ; " even standing north and south, 
cartyfng a ball for a cross at each end above;'* and what 
tras still more horrid, assuredly, " having neither tower 
iiorbelltoh!!" 

After such a revolution, of which our episcopal anti*. 
quary speaks with indignant warmth, " the cathedral,'* 
as he proceeds to state, " was left in all the dignity of 
despised grandeur; like the ruins of Rome amid the 
pigmy sons of the world's conquerors ; or, like the ele- 
gant magnificence of Palmyra, to the Arab pitching his 
tent for the night beneath it ; to suffer the devastations 
of time, to be shaken with the howling winds, and to be 
buffeted by the driving rains. It is traditionally said, 
however, to have been four times as large as the new 
church ; that is, as far as such vague and general mensu- 
rations can ascertain length or breadth, 320 feet long, 
with 1^ broad, or about one-seventh short of Exeter 
cathedral at present. Yet a few rude vaults, in one of 
which I suppose St. Nynian to have been buried, though 
his tomb has perished with his church ; some coarse 
walls at a little distance, but both (I presume from their 
coarseness and rudeness), the very relics of the original 
church ; and eight arches, out of the whole of the original 
number, now compose the remains of this venerable ca- 
thedral." Thus fell the glory of the cathedral of Can- 
dida Casa^ one of the churches built by the Roman Bri- 
tish Christians ; as to which, had it now been extant in 
all its ancient sublimity, it would not answer the pur- 
poses of Divine service as well to the people of Gallo- 

* Wbitaker'i Cornwall, Vol. II. p. 157. 
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way as the preseut edifice. 'Mr. Whitaker, perhaps, 
would feel equal indignation, was he made acquainted 
with the change effected in the cathedral of Glasgow ; 
the choir of which is divided, and two places of worship 
made out of the ancient church. But whatever objec- 
tions an antiquary may feel to that kind of alteration, 
the greatest glory of a Christian temple is to see it filled 
with devout worshippers, while the word of God is there 
duly preached, and the prayers of the faithful ascend to 
heaven like grateful incense* 
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VII. 



CONTROVERSY RESPECTING EASTER. 

The difference betwixt the adherents of the Pope 
and church of Rome, and our British ancestors, as to 
the keeping of Easter, is thus explained by archbishop 
Ussher. The Romans observed the memorial of our 
Lord's resurrection upon that Sunday, which fell be- 
twixt the fifteenth and the twenty-first day of the moon, 
(both terms included), next after the twenty-first day of 
March, which they accounted to be the seat of the vernal 
equinox ; that is to say, that time of the spring wherein 
the day and night were of equal length. In following 
the age of the moon they followed the Alexandrian cycle 
of nineteen years, (whence our golden number had its 
origin), as it was explained by Dionysius Exiguusy 
which is the account still observed among the Christians 
of Greece, Russia, Asia, Egypt, and ^Ethiopia. This 
was the calculation observed formerly in the church of 
England, and, what is now called the old style, which 
•was changed in the last century, being the general ac- 
count which all Christendom followed, as the primate 
observes, until the alteration made by Pope Gregory 
XIII. The northern Irish and Scottish^ together with 
the Picts, observed the custom of the Britons ; keeping 
their Easter on the Sunday that fell betwixt the four- 
teenth and the twentieth day of the moon ; and follow- 
ing, in their account thereof, not the nineteen years' com- 
putation of Anatolius, but Sulpicius Severus's cycle of 
eighty-four years ; for howsoever they extolled Anato^ 
lius for appointing (as they supposed) the bounds of 
JUaster betwixt the fourteenth and the twentieth day of 
tb^ moon; yet Wilfrid, in the synod of Streanshall, 
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chargeth them with utterly rejecting his cyde of nine- 
teen years ; from which, therefore, Cummianus (in one 
of the Cottonian manuscript^), argues against them, 
ihiU ihey can never eome to the true account qf Easter who 
obserce the cycle of eighty-four years, — ^Religion of the 
ancient Irish and British, p. 62. 

As to the importance attached to the two difierent 
methods of computation, we have had something sunilat 
to it in the last century, when the new^ or Gregorian 
style was adopted, and our fathers had vdiement dis- 
putes whether they should keep the old or the new 
Christma^i. 

I might liere dismiss this point but for two rea- 
sons ; the one is, to inquire how the .Britons came to be 
so tenacious of their mode of computation, and what 
pounds they had for it ; the other is, to notice an in«- 
ierence which some have drawn from this controversy 
respecting the true time of Easter. 

As to the tenacity of our ancestors, in respect to the 
present subject, there has been a mistake &s to the real 
state of the dispute between them and the clei^ froiti 
Rome. The Britons and Scots pleaded the practice of 
St. John and the eastern churches, as we have before 
had occasion to state. ^^ But this dispute,** observes 
Mr. Whitaker, '' was not the same with that between Ani- 
cetus, the bishop of Rome, and Polycarp, the martyr of 
Smyrna ; Polycarp urging for the observance of Easter 
w ilh the Jews, upon the fourteenth day of the moon, 
whether a Sunday or not; and Anicetns pressing to ob- 
serve it on the Sunday immediately after the fourteenth.*' 
The dispute afterwards grew warm between the eastern 
and the western churches ; those alleging the practice of 
St. Philip and St. John ; these appealing to that of St. Paul 
and St. Peter, as transmitted by tradition to them respec- 
tively, yet both perhaps very truly. But the great coiun** 
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cil of Nice settled the dispute^ by determining for the 
Sunday next after the fourteenth day of the moon. Thcj 
Britons had alwaya kept their Easter so, and had ooly to 
go on in their old course. In the time of the Emperor 
Constantino, during whose reign the Nicean council vf^s 
c<mvened, it is expressly aflSrmed, that Easter was cele-* 
brated in Britain after the same manner as at Home; an4 
therefore the British Christians did not follow the Eastern 
custom in contradistinction to what then was the Roman 
practice, as some have positively asserted. But a dis* 
pute afterwards arose, how the Nicene rule was to be 
practised, and what was the best cycle of years for regu- 
lating the practice. Thus the Britons observed Easter 
upon the fourteenth day of the moon, if it was a Sunday ; 
or, if not, upon any other Sunday up to the twenty-first. 
Nor did our British ancestors derive even this variation 
from any direct communication with the Christians of the 
East. They actually derived it from that very cycle of 
eighty-four years, which the Romans themselves had used 
to the days ofLeo the Great; while the Romans bad now 
adopted the Alexandrian cycle of nineteen years, an4 
communicated it to the Saxons by Augustine." 

From the erroneous supposition that the dispute be<» 
tween the old Britons and the adherents of Rome, in 
the seventh and eighth century, was similar to a former 
dispute between the church of Smyrna and that of Rome^ 
some persons of eminence had come to the conclusion 
that Christianity was introduced into Britain by Asiatic 
missionaries. So great a man as bishop Goodwin was 
decidedly of this sentiment ; and Mr. Whitaker is severe 
on a respectable antiquary of the north, for maintaining 
that ^' the conformity of their (the Britons*) belief and 
{Mractice in the affair of Easter, to that which prevailed 
among the Christians of the East,'' argued that the most 
ancient British churches were in all probability founded 
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by Aiiiatic ini«,«ionarie5, perhaps by the famous Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna. All this being grounded in miscon* 
ception stands for nothing; the premises being erro- 
neous, the conclusion mu<:t be false. 

The following extracts, from a copy of Caradoc of 
Llancarvan^s History of Wales, tends to throw some 
light on the events of the eighth century, and in parti- 
cular the disputes respecting the true time of Easter. 

A. D. 674. — ^The yellow fever, or plague, broke out 
in Britain ; and, in consequence thereof, Cadwalader the 
king went over to Britany, and many of his .nobles and 
chiefs along with him. Then, after the pestilence had 
abated, A.D. 68J. /ror, the sonof^//Mf, king of Bri- 
tany, was deputed to come over with a strong force to 
oppo<«e the Saxons. Ivor was successful, and defeated 
them in several engagements, whereby he secured pos- 
session of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. It was then 
that /ror, out of gratitude to God, founded the great 
monastery in the isle otAxallon; that is, Glastonbury. 

A. D. 720. — The heat of that summer was so exces- 
sive, that the herbage was burnt up ; and the cattle pe- 
rished on account of the extreme drought. There were 
also such unusual high tides as to do great damage on the 
shores of Monmouthshire, Glamorgan, and Somerset. 

A. D. 727. — ^The Pagan Saxons committed great de- 
vastations in the bishoprics of LlandaJBT, Llanbadarn, 
and M enevia, spoiling the churches, and putting to death 
Aidan the bishop of LlandaiF. 

A. D. 728. — In the battle of Camo, the Cymry proved 
victorious over the Saxons, and drove them into the 
river Usk^ where many were drowned, there being a 
great flood at that time. 

A. D. 733. — In the battle of the Devawdert, the Saxons, 
after a severe engagement, overcame the Cymry. 

A. D. 750.— The Cymry routed the Gwydhtl Fichti. 
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A. D. 754. — The Cymry proved victorious at the battle 
of Hereford : but Cyvelach the bishop o( Morganog (who 
was, it is evident, a member of the church militant,) fell 
in the engagement. 

A. D. 755. — The time of Easter was altered in Gwy- 
nedh, by the advice of Elvod (or Elbodius), bishop of 
Bangor : but the other bishops did not coincide with the 
change ; and the Saxons, on that account, made an irrup- 
tion into South Wales. At the battle of Coed Marchan 
the Cymry obtained a decisive victory. 

A. D. 765. — ^The Cymry made an irruption into Mer- 
ciia, and laid the country waste : to prevent further aggres- 
sions Offa made the great Di/he^ called Offals DyJce^ to 
serve as a boundary between his territories and the Cymry. 
This may be still traced on the borders of Shropshire. 

A. D. 776. — ^The men of Gwent and Morganog broke 
down the Dyke, and made it level with the ground. 

A. D. 777. — There was a great commotion in South 
Wales, owing to the alteration of Easter : the prince of 
that country being anxious to enforce the change con- 
formably to the Catholic usage, the people broke out in 
open insurrection, and the consequence was the death of 
the prince. 

A. D. 784. — Offa renewed the great Dyke, leaving 
greater space of country to the Welsh between Severn 
and Wye. 

A. D. 795. — The Danes first invaded the island ; after 
committing great devastations in England they came 
to Morganog, where they made great havoc ; but the 
people of the country at length compelled them to re- 
tire, after slaughtering great numbers of them. 

A. D. 809. — Elvod, archbishop of Gwynedh, died; and 
there was great commotion among the clergy, the bishops 
of Llandaff and Menevia refusing to submit to the change 
of Easter made in North Wales. 
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VIII. 

SPLENDOUR OF TllE SAXON CHURCHES. 

The grandeur and external splendoar of thr 
churches, the priests' vestments, &c. was carried to m 
high pitch by the Saxon prelates, who taught the princes 
of that age how great the merit was of conferring any 
donations for enriching the churches and abbies. Bishop 
Wilfrid's magnificence, and the splendour of Hexham 
and Rippon churches, compared with the church built 
at Lindisfarn by bishop Aidan, and the plainness of the 
Scots and Britons, form a striking contrast. 

We have already noticed the splendour of the church 
of Rippon : we shall now give some extracts from Mr. 
Whitaker, to shew the stateliness and opulence of other 
churches. 

'^ We find the Saxon churches," says the antiquary, 
^' decorated richly with silver, gold, or jewels; and may, 
therefore, be sure that in general they were temples 
worthy to be the repositories of such valuable oblations. 
Thus the church of Ramsay abbey had, ^^ a tablet of 
wood in the front of the high altar, finely ornamented 
l^ith broad and solid plates of silver, as well as gems of 
various kinds and colours." Thus also the church of 
Ely received from Edgar, as a present, ^^ his own cloak, 
formed of fine purple, and interwoven throughout with 
threads of gold, in plates, like a coat of mail." — Leland's 
Coll. II. 593. Mr. Whitaker then observes, from WU- 
liam of Malmsbury, speaking of the church of Sherborn^ 
that Sighelm, the bishop of it, was ^^ sent over sea by 
Alfred, to Rome," with some of the king's alms, and 
even to the Christians of St. Thomas in India; that " with 
wonderful success, which must excite admiration in the 
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present age," excite it even in our own ; after a com- 
plete discovery of those Christians and this country, 
^^ he actually penetrated into India ; and, on his return, 
brought back the exotic gems (as well as the aromatic li' 
quors)y with which the country abounds;" and that some 
o{ those gems were to be seen in the historian's days, in 
the monuments ofSherhorn church. 

As another instance of the peculiar splendour of the 
Saxon churches, we may notice what is said by Ingul- 
phus, respecting Croyland Abbey. The founder, who 
was himself the first abbot, in the reign of Edgar, as- 
signed for the service of the Eucharist there " one cup 
of gold, and two phials of gilt silver, modelled in the 
form of two angels, with enchased work oipon them ; and 
two basins of silver, wonderful in their workmanship 
and size, very finely enchased with soldiers in armour ; 
all which vessels Henry, emperor of Germany, had for- 
merly presented to him, and up to the time of present- 
ing had always retained in his own chapel." 

These vessels and ornaments were not merely foreign, 
and therefore rare ; for we find, says Mr. Whitaker, a 
remarkable instance to the contrary, even in a dignified 
clergyman of the Saxons. The famous Dunstan was 
possessed of that genius, '' that he readily comprehended 
very acutely, and retained very firmly, any subject ; and, 
though he had so distinguished a taste in various arts, 
yet he attached himself with peculiar affection to instru* 
mental music ; taking the psaltery, like David ; striking 
the harp, modulating the organ, touching the cymbals. 
Being, besides, dexterous in every manual operation, he 
could form pictures or inscriptions ; imprint them with 
a graver upon gold, silver, brass, or iron ; and, indeed, 
execute any thing." 

It is said of Ethel wold, abbot of Abingdon, in the 
rei^ of Edgar, that he ^^ gave the church one golden 
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chalice of immense weight, with three crosses of pure 
silver and gold : he ahio decorated the church with texts, 
as well in pure silver as in standard gold, and with very 
valuable stones, with censers and phials, basins of cast 
metal, and chandeliers of molten silver " So su- 
perbly were the Saxon churches decorated with the fine 
specimens of art, as well as with ornaments of the most 
costly materials. 

As an instance of the superb and gaudy vestments in 
which the Saxon dignitaries celebrated Divine services, 
the following is exceedingly curious : a priest is mentioned 
by William of Malmsbury, '^ who officiated in a kind of 
garment, made of the most delicate threads^ saturated with 
the dyes of the shellfishes^ being of a purple ground^ while 
it was variegated with colours like those that appear on 
the peacock's back.'* 

As a curious specimen of royal ingenuity, as well as 
munificence, we add the following, taken also Arom Mr. 
Whitaker, who extracted it from Wharton's Anglia 
Sacra : 

The Saxon queen of Canute '^ wrougJU, with her own 
hands^ a fine piece of purple, surrounded on every side 
with a border of gold fringe, and ornamented at several 
parts of it by extraordinary workmanship with gold and 
precious gems, as in stories; and presented it to the 
church of Ely, that in no where else in England 

SHOULD BE FOUND A PIECE OP iUCH WORKMANSHIP 
AND VALUE." 

Archbishop Wilfrid was the founder of nine Minsters ; 
but the most magnificent of them' was the church or 
minster of Hexham, which is said to have exceeded all 
the sacred edifices on this side the Alps. The dimen- 
sions of this elegant place are repres^iited to be of great 
magnitude, both as to the length and height of the walls. 
It was built of polished 8t(Hies; and had varioas chapels 
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and oratories appended to it, above and under ground. 
" It was supported on columns of squared, varied, well- 
polished ston^ : the walls themselves, with the capitals 
of those columns by which the walls were supported, as 
also the coved ceiling of the sanctuary, he decorated 
with histories, statues, and various figures, projecting 
in sculpture from the stone, with grateful variety of pic- 
tures, and with wonderful beauty of colours," This 
stately •difice was the admiration of foreigners, even 
the Italians, who considered it as rivalling the august 
buildings of a sacred kind at Rome itself. William of 
Malmsbury, notwithstanding the injuries it had sus- 
tained, pronounces it in his age to be a building of ad- 
mirable elegance; which he attributes, in a great de- 
gree, to the taste of Wilfrid himself, as well as the ar- 
tists and artificers, whom he encouraged, by his muni- 
ficence, to come over from Rome to engage in the un- 
dertaking. 

Such was once the cathedral of Northumberland, su- 
perior even to the august edifices at Rippon and York, 
and surpassing every thing of the kind out of Italyl 
The prelates of that age had a great idea of external 
grandeur, which, under the plausible profession of do- 
ing honour to the great Object of worship, only t^ded 
to increase the pomp of the clergy; and to lead the 
common people to regard all religion as consisting in 
show and ceremony, rather than in serving God in spirit 
and in truth, and following the meekness and lowliness 
of the Redeemer. 

As to church music, if we judge of the devotion of the 
choirs by their instruments, they were inferior to no- 
thing of the kind in later ages. Organs were known in 
England even in the seventh century ; and, in the reign 
of king Edgar, there was a doubje kind of organ at 
Winchester cathedral, such as England cannot equal 

2b2 
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even in the present day ; this gigantic instrunoGnt having 
twelve bellows in one row above^ and fourteen in ano*' 
ther below ; these, alternately, blowing with vast power, 
and requiring seventy stout men to manage them ! ! 
With music like this, who can be so illiberal as to doubt, 
that angels were attracted by the charming sound, while 
all the pipes of this royal instrument played to the praise 
and glory of God ! ! ! 

As the greatest part of the worship of those ages con- 
sisted in the services of the choir, a good singer was of 
more importance than a sound preacher : the pulpit 
was of little use ; there was no popular mode of instruo* 
tion ; and the common people had not the advantage 
of enjoying the inestimable treasure of the word of God 
(with the exception of what Bede had done) in their 
own vernacular tongue, until the great Alfred exerted 
himself in procuring the Psalms to be translated into 
the Saxon tongue, and projected perhaps the entire ver- 
sion of the Sacred Volume. 

The disciples of Augustine, of Theodore, and of Wil- 
frid, as firm sticklers to the policy and maxims of the 
Roman see, endeavoured all in their power to pro- 
mote the external pomp of public worship, and the 
splendours of sacred edifices; while the Culdees of 
lona, and some of the native Britons of the old stamp, 
partly from their circumstances, and partly from prin- 
ciple, rejected so great a departure from primitive sim- 
plicity. 

St. Jerom bore his testimony against the grandeur 
and superbness of the Christian temples in his day, built 
of marble, with gilded roofs and altars, adorned with 
precious stones, while there was no selection in the 
choice of proper ministers. The oiagnificence of the 
Jewish temple, he observes, is no rule for Christians ; 
for there the legal sacrifices were offered, and it was 
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a dispensation of types and figures : but the disciples 
of Jesus are not to aifect that outward splendour, but 
to take up their cross to follow their master, and to 
shew their contempt for worldly riches and greatness. 
Vide HierortJ/mi EpisL ad Nepotianum. 
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IX. 



THE LAST DAYS OF VEKERABLE BEDE. 

The account given of the last moments of Vene- 
rable Bede, by one of his own scholars, is so very affect- 
ing, and displays so high a strain of devotion, that I 
think proper to annex it to the concluding papers of this 
volume, as an eminent instance of the peaceable and 
happy consummation of a good man's days. ^^ See with 
what peace a Christian can expire V 

The ancient narrative states that, about two weeks 
before Easter, he w as much troubled w ith a difficulty of 
breathing, yet without pain ; so that he led his life cheer- 
ful and rejoicing, employing his time in devout exercises, 
until the day of our Lord's ascension, which was that 
year on the first of the Calends of June. He daily read 
lessons to his disciples, and spent what remained of the 
day in singing of psalms ; he also passed all the night 
waking in joy and thanksgiving, unless when a short 
sleep prevented it ; but awaking, he presently repeated 
his wonted exercises, and ceased not to give thanks to 
God with hands expanded. He sang Antiphons, says 
the narrator, according to ours and his custom ; one of 
which is, O glorious King! JLord of hosts! who^ iri' 
umphing this day ^ didst ascend above all the heavens ; do 
not forsake us orphans ; but send down the promised Fa' 
ther's Spirit of truth upon us. Hallelujah. When he 
came to the words do not forsake usy he burst out into 
tears, and wept much ; and, when in an hour after he 
began to repeat what he had commenced, we wept with 
him : by turns we read, and by turns we wept ; nay, we 
always read with tears. He often said and repeated, 
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Th(d God scourges eoery son whom he receiveth ; and 
much more out of the Scripture ; as also the sentence of 
St. Ambrose, / have not lived so as to be ashamed to live 
among you ; nor do I fear to die^ because we have a good 
God, During; these days he laboured to compose two 
works, well worthy to be remembered, besides the les- 
sons we had from him, and singing of psalms ; that is, 
he translated the Gospel of St. John into our own 
tongue, (the Anglo-Saxon) for the benefit of the church ; 
and some collections out of the book of notes of Bishop 
Isidorusy saying, '' I will not have my scholars read afalse^ 
hoodj and to labour herein qfler my deaths wUhout any ad- 
vantage,'*^ This is one of the earliest accounts we have 
of any vernacular version of the Scriptures in Britain ; 
and it shews that B^de had no mind to keep the Word 
of God locked up in a foreign tongue. " When the 
Tuesday before the Ascension of our Lord came, be be- 
gan to be more vehemently seized with difficulty of 
breathing, and a slight swelling appeared in bis feet ; 
but he passed all that day pleasantly, and dictated now 
and then, saying, ^^ Go on quickly ^ I know not how long 
I shall hold out^ and whether my Maker will soOn take me 
axi^yy But to us he seemed well to know the time of 
his departure; and so he spent that night waking in 
thanksgiving ; and the morning appearing, that is, Wed* 
nesday^ he ordered that we should speedily transcribe 
what he had begun to pen ; and tilts done, we walked 
till the third hour in processicm in honour of the Saints^ 
according to the custom of that day. One of us re* 
mained with him, who said to him,< Most dear mattery 
there is still one chapter wanting : do yom think it troubk* 
some to be asked any more questions f He answered, It 
is no trouble : take your pen^ and make ready y and write 
fast. This he did : but at the ninth hour he said to me. 
Run quickly y and bring the priests of our momastery to me. 
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He then spoke to every one, admonishing and intreating 
that they would carefully say masses and prayers for 
him, which they readily promised ; but they all mourned 
and wept, especially because he said, The^ should no 
more see his face in this world. But they rejoiced when 
he said further, // is time that I return to him who firmed 
me out of nothing: I have lived long; my merciful Judge 
well foresaw my life for me ; the time of my dissolution 
draws near; for I desire to be dissolved^ and be with 
Christ. Having said much more, he passed the day 
rejoicing till the evening; and the above mentioned 
youth said, ^^ Dear master ^ there is one sentence not yet 
written. He answered. Write quickly. Soon after the 
young man said. The sentence is now written. He replied. 
Well, you have said the truth. It is ended. Receive my 
head into your hands^fir it is a great satisfaction to me to 
sit facing my sacred spot, where I was wont to pray, that 
I may also in my sitting call upon my Father. Being 
lifted out of bed, and rested sitting upon the floor, he 
then sung. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost: he immediately breathed his last. 

^^ All that beheld this blessed father's death said, they 
had never seen any other expire in so much devotion 
and tranquillity ; for as long as his soul continued in the 
body, he never ceased with up-lifted hands to give thanks 
to the true and living God."* 

Such is the account of the happy exit of one of the 
greatest men of the Christian church, within his age and 
country. We may, perhaps, discern some tincture of 
superstition, in his desiring masses to be said for him : 
but there is no mention of purgatory, no fear of death ; 
no application to the intercession of saints, nor use of 
the extreme unction. So much of ardent piety and de** 

* Pre&ce to SteTCDs*! Tnuiilation of Bede, 9 
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votion, in conjunction with unremitting regard for litera- 
ture, are seldom instanced, even in a purer age of the 
church.* 

* The private cell or study of Bede was in eziitence even to the 
ageof the Reformation; for Simon Dunelmensis mentions, as being 
shewn in his day, ^* that little mansion of stone where he was accus- 
tomed to sit, to meditate, to read, to dictate, « and to write." It re- 
mained entire to the days of Leland, who speaks of it as a building 
low in its pitch, small in its size, and vaulted in its roof; containing 
an altar, although by that time neglected, '' yet bearing in the middle 
of its front a piece of serpentine marble, inlaid into the substance of 
it." It is observed by Mi'. Whitaker that " the rude oaken chair, 
called Bede's," was in existence in the year 1745, and had nearly been 
burnt as a Popish relic by an over-heated mob. This being mentioned 
in a provincial newspaper, when our antiquary was then a boy often 
years* old, made that deep impression on his mind, as afterwards to 
excite in his youthful, but vigorous fancy, that strong predilection 
for antiquarian studies, which, in his mature age, broke forth with 
such strength and briUiancy.-<«-See History of Cornwall, Ch. vii.s. S. or 
Vol. II. p. 340. 
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X. 



THB WELSH AND BRETON LANGUAGES. 

From various sources^ we derive information 8uP- 
ficient to convince the unprejudiced, of the near affinity 
subsisting between the ancient languages of Gaul and 
Britain. We have the testimony of Cctsar and Tacitus 
to that effect ; and our English Strabo, Mr. Camden, has 
instanced the resemblance in several words and names 
found in the classic writers. How far the Brelon or 
Armoric tongue may differ from the dialects of the Celtic 
and Aquikmian Gauls^ as spoken in ancient times, it is 
difficult now to decide. But there were different dia- 
lects among the Oauls, as well aa the insular Britons : 
among the latter, the Loegriany the Cumbrian, and the 
Gadhelig differed ; so the Aquitani and the Belgas had 
their dialects, which varied from the dialect spoken by 
the Celtic Gauls. But all these dialects of Gaul and 
Britain were only diversities of the same language, 
partly occasioned by a dissonance in the pronunciation, 
and partly by prolonging or contracting the termina- 
tions, as well as in some instances using the same words 
in a different sense. But as those languages are still in 
existence, we have it in our power to satisfy ourselves 
as to the Celtic of the continent, and our ancient British 
tongue. We have the writings of learned antiquaries 
on both sides the water ; and their concurrent testimo- 
nies assure us, that the Bretons of the continent, and the 
Britons of Wales, speak the same language, with some 
diversity of dialect, at this very day. We call the con- 
tinental Bretons Cymry Fraingc, or the French Cyra- 
bri ; while that people denominate the Welsh Insular 
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Brilonsy and the people of Gzmlia^ or Pa^s du GaUes^ 
retaining the g, which is dropped in the English name 
( Wales) of the principality. The name of Gwcdiay in 
Taliesin, differs little from Gallia y and, as the Germans 
drop the g, and retain the w, we may see bow TVaUia^ 
and Walshy and Wealasy came to be used by the Anglo- 
Saxons, to denote the country and the people who dwell 
to the westward of the Severn and the Wye, and stiU 
speak the same language as the old GMiy or Wallu 

Hear the exclamation of Father Pezron on this point : 
" What a singular &c4, that so cmcient a language 
should now be spoken by the Armorican Bretons in 
France, and by the ancient Britons in Wales ; for these 
are the people who have the honour of preserving the 
language of the posterity of Gomer, Japhet's eldest 
son." Let me remind the reader that this was not 
said by a poor blunderidg Welshnan, bat by a learned 
foreigner. 

M. Le Pelletier, the author of the Diciiomiaire de h 
langue Uretonne^ and his learned editor, concur with 
Pezron^ in considering the native tongue of the French 
Bretons as the same radical language with the ancient 
British spoken by the Welsh ; and that these are the ge- 
nuine relics of the ancient language of Gaul and Bri* 
tain, still retained in those districts of each country, 
which resemble each other in their geograj^cal situa- 
tion, as well as their dialect. It is confessed that th6 
Bretons have laboured under peculiar disadvantages, 
having no printed books among them for general use, 
and no version of the Sacred Scriptures ; but not so the 
Welsh, who, on the contrary, have enjoyed various 
advantages, literary and religious, tending to cherish 
their venerable language. The latter is retained 
more copious and pure, , while, by its continual cultiva- 
tion, it serves every purpose of literature ; and yet the 
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former has dial easy simplicity of idiom and structure 
which is often lost by cultivation. 

The learned Pezron has given a long list of both 
Greek and Latin words, borrowed from the Celtic, as 
spoken in Britany, most of which are now used in Wales, 
There are words both in the Welsh and Armoric^ which 
were, in all probability, borrowed from the Romans; 
such as Gvriny wine ; Yspail, spoil ; and many besides : 
but the many primitives, expressive of the most common 
things, which appear to be the same identical words as 
are used in Greek and Latin, must have appertained to 
the language of the Britons from its first formation; and 
it may as rationally be supposed that the language of 
Rome received them from some of the ancient Celts, as 
that the Gauls and Britons borrowed those words from 
the Romans. But the structure of the language itself 
best speaks its high antiquity. Like every other ancient 
language which may be supposed to retain, in any consi- 
.derable degree, the character of its Asiatic origin, it 
bears some resemblance to the HelH*ew. Dr. Davies, 
who may be allowed to be a competent judge on the 
subject, was not afraid to affirm that neither the Greek 
nor the Latin, much less any modern language, is capa- 
ble of expressing the Hebraisms of the Holy Scriptures 
in so lively a manner as the ancient British, and that 
with regard both to terms and idioms, as well as syntax. 
Its pronunciation resembles that of the East, while its 
cu>mpo8ition and structure approaches nearer to the 
oriental tongues, than to any European language.* It 
possesses the simplicity of the Hebrew, and the copious- 
ness and harmony of the Greek. 

The Breton language is rather variously spoken in 
different districts of Britany : just so the Welsh varies 

* See Davies'ft Latin and Webh Grammar, and Walter's Disiertatioo, 
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in North and South Wal^s ; but as this chiefly respcJcCs 
pronunciation, and the use of familiar terms and phrases^ 
this difference is of small importance among intelligent 
people, and the same version of the Scriptures suits botk 
provinces. As to the general affinity between the Welsk 
and the Armoric, as well as what regards the variation 
subsisting in the oral and written language in the dif- 
ferent dioceses of Britany, we must attend to the ax> 
count of M. le Pelletier, in his Remarques sur les Diu" 
lectes.* 

After sigiiifying that, according to all his investiga- 
tions, it appeared that the language of the people of 
Wales, and the people of Britany, are but two grand 
dialects of the same language ; the learned Breton pro-* 
ceeds to state, that they computed the number of their 
dialects according to their dioceses, although he ob« 
sefves, they might trace some shades of variety in every 
parish. Of the dioceses, he first mentions that of SL Paul 
de Leon J where the language is spoken with the greatest 
softness, and the a<^pirates are less tised in their pr(Hiun- 
ciation. The reason of this is supposed to be owing to 
the inhabitants being more highly civilized, by their in- 
tercourse with the gentry and the merchants, as that 
diocese contains several large towns and seaports. • 

In Cortiouaile or Cornwaille^ which is more of a moun- 
tainous and woody country, the people are more rude 
and uncultivated : but having less intercourse with the 
French, they have more of the genuine manners of the 
Breton peasantry, and are better adapted to express the 
language in its true pronunciation, by giving the full 
sound to the aspirates. This people speak in a kind of 

* M. le Pelletier was born 1663, and died 1733 ; but the Dictionary 
wa^ not published until twenty years after the death of the author. 
He must have been engaged with his work when Mr. Edward Uiujd 
visited Britany. 
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dianting or sing-song tone;* tkeir utteiaiiee is very 
forcible^ and they elevate the tone of their ymce and 
then lower it, as if their words were pricked notes : but 
what makes that less surprising is, that they are a people 
who are much addicted to singing, and fond <^ instru- 
mental music. Their airs are said to be wild, but finely 
melodious ; and it was usual, in the time of our lexico- 
graphers, to retain them in the churches to assist in their 
sacred services. Thus the people of Merionethshire and 
Carnarvonshire, who occupy the wildest parts of North 
Wales, have been fonied as musicians and harpers, and 
the most retentive of primitive customs, while they 
speak their native tongue in its genuine purity. 

The people of the diocese of Yannes are distinguished 
also by a variation of dialect, whidi consists principally 
in the ending of the infinitive mood of th^ verb, and the 
termination of nouns, and a pronunciation which is lest 
sonorous, and approaches nearer to that of the French. 

The Bretons of Tr^gi^er and Quemper have also • 
variety in their dialect ; and, as to the former, it is ob- 
served, that they approach nearer to the Britons of 
Wales in their pronunciation, as far as the learned critic 
could gather from Dr. Davies's Dictionary, and the idea 
he could from thence form of the sounds of the Welsh 
language* In some parts they prolonged the termina- 
tions, which in others they curtailed, being apt to speak 
more abrupt and sharp. 

The stock of words in use amcmg the Bretcms is ra- 
ther deficient except for ordinary purposes : but this if 
not to be wondered at ; for it is with languages as with 
those who speak them, their latent powers' cannot be 
known until proper attempts are made to elicit them. 

* TfaU still characierUes many of our Goraidb a« wdl at Dttoy of 
the Wthby although the former all tpeak Snglish. 

2 
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The Cymraeg, or Welsh, considered as a proTincial Ian* 
guage, appears at first far less copious than other lan- 
guages ; but those who have investigated it, in the writ* 
ings of the poets and ancient authors, and pay due at^ 
tention to its nomenclature and structure, will soon be 
convinced of the contrary. We should here attend to 
what a celebrated linguist and lexicographer of our own 
has said, with respect to its antiquity, purity, and go« 
piousness. 

^' Those who may take some pains to acquire a proper 
knowledge of our language," says that learned country* 
man, '' will be convinced of its rich copiousness atid 
powers : it retains within itself the primitive roots of 
every word it possesses ; and those, for aught we cam 
discover to the contrary, in their primeval acceptations. 
These roots so aptly associate in easy and elegant com* 
pounds, that we are not under the necessity of borrow- 
ing a single term, in any art or science, from other lan- 
guages, ancient or modern. The origin of our verb is 
obvious ; our derivatives are peculiarly neat ; the names 
of persons and places, as Caswallawfiy Casvoelaunus; Cyt^ 
velytiy Cunobelinus ; CarcUoc, Caraciacus ; Prydahiy Bri^ 
tain; Celyddofiy Caledcmia; E^llwyr, SilureSy &c. &;c. 
are compounds and derivatives on precisely the same 
principles that still actuate the language; and are as fa- 
miliar to us as if they were of recent formation ; which 
proves to a demonstration, that our language has altered 
but very little, or nothing; and equally demonstrates, 
that it was fcH'med long before the Roman invasion. It 
appears to have at that time attained to a stability, which 
secured it against all the storms that, through almost 
two thousand years, have assailed it. This accounts for 
its having escaped with life, when all the languages. of 
the ancient Roman empire died in its fall, even the La- 
tin itself. Through all the dark ages, which succeeded 
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the ruin of that empire, the Welsh for every purpose 
of literature used their own language; whilst every 
other neighbouring nation were generally obliged to 
have recourse to the Latin tongue."* 

When the Romans established their power in Britain, 
we find, from Tacitus, that many of the British youth 
acquired a knowledge of their language, and made pro* 
ficiency in their literature. In process of time the Latin 
must have been pretty generally spoken throughout the 
provincial towns* But in the recesses of the country 
the natives retailed their ancient tongue, and their pri- 
mitive manners also in a good degree ; while, in several 
instances, we may naturally suppose the Rcnnan and the 
British tongues were mingled together. 

The Bards guarded the primeval language ; but not 
without incorporating a few Latin words, and availing 
themselves of the Roman polish to improve their own 
tongue, by giving more regular terminations to their 
nouns and verbs. We see, in the poems of Taliesin, 
Latin sentences mingled with the Welsh: but Latin 
radicals do not easily incorporate with the latter with- 
out betraying their origin. In Llywarch and Myrddin 
we find no. words of Latin derivation : but the common 
people, who were contiguous to the Romans, must have 
used their terms to express those ideas, and to denote 
those customs and circumstances, that were strange to 
them. 

The Welsh literature must have been in a low state 
from the time that the Saxons gained the ascendancy, 
until the time of Prince Howel, in the tenth century : 
but it was Prince Griffith ap Conan, afler residing many 
years in Ireland, that revived the Bardic institutes, and, 
by encouraging poetry and music, introduced a new 

♦ Preface to the Webh Archaiology, Vol. I. 

3 
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aera ammg the Welsh. We have many pieces Composed 
in prose and yerse frpm that .period : but what has the 
chief merit is the poetry, which, in general^ n, highly 
laboured, in order to keep within the laws of the 
Welfih metre and consonanoy. 

}n the catirse of bo many ages it must haye:happenedy 
that .the Ranges which the people .have undergone 
sbpuld affect their language; but the structure of the 
Welsh is .such, that, while it is oultiTVited at aU^ it9 es* 
sential and component principles which distinguish it 
from ev,ei7 other tongue must continue unaltered. . The 
nature of the Welsh poetry, the general predilection .for 
verse among the pieople, the facility the language affords 
for it, the as^uous es^rtions. of the Bards /in rivalling 
each ot^er, and the honours, betitowed upon their pro** 
diuctionst, had the mo$t .intimate tendency to preserve 
the strength, purity^ and copiousness: pf the.Biutish 
tongue. , .. . ( .V 

3p^ides the. mixture; of words., addpted from thqlan-. 
guage of our Raman: masters, and. ^hich are now tl^asi- 
cally used,, and without having reg^rdbto the Anglicisms 
which have crept among us^ owing .to works. tranalat^d 
from English, there aire many words and expressions 
gf own obsolete within the last two centuries, which, in 
the time of the Welsh primses, were in commoa use. 
When law, religion, and ^ience, wore only a Welsh garb, 
the language retained its native beauty, simplicity, and 
graiudeur : but, when it ceased to be national, and whi^n, 
in. process of time, it came to be considered as the .lan- 
guage of rustics and peasants, a con^derable change 
mu$t have ensued. But if we are obliged to make these 
concessions, it should not be forgotten that the. inflexions 
of nouns and verbs are such as philosophically accord 
with the most radical {M*inciples of' a language like the 
Welsh; and we have therefore every reason to believe 

VQt. II. 2 c 
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that the Welsh language »till subsists without any mate- 
rial alteration to what it was in ancient times. 

The changes that have affected it in some parts of the 
principality have been introduced since the period of 
the integral incorporation of the country vi'ith the realm 
of England, in the reign of Henry VIII. The eomoKHi 
dialect became subject to a mixture of English from that 
time ; and, within the present age, the influn of com- 
merce has increased that effect ; while, cm the other 
hand, the frequency of religious ordinances, and the dis- 
semination of theological works, have tended to its per- 
manency. 

It is no small gratificati<Mi to any lover of Cambrian 
literature, that within the last and the present age we 
have had among our native hills and dales persons so 
well versed in the language, antiquities, and poetry of 
the ancient Britons ; perscms not inferior to those who 
have stood in the highest rank of fame among their 
countrymen " in the days of yore.'* It may be perhaps 
apprehended that, after the loss of a Jornes, a Har- 
oiNGE, and other friends of Cambriii, a cloud of obscu- 
rity may follow; were it not that fkvourable circum- 
stances indicate that the genius of former days has not yet 
quitted, nor is likely to quit the Cambrian wilds. While 
the author is about to close these papers, he finishes 
his task, in hope that the study of ancient British his- 
tory, with whatever may shed a lustre upon it, will be- 
come a more general object of attention. A learned 
prelate, and a nobleman, descended fVom a most il- 
lustrious line of Cambrian chiefs, having given their 
sanction to an attempt to revive the literary institu- 
tions of our ancestors, while the Prince of Wales 
sways the sceptre of the British isles^-we may now 
be cheered with the hope that the most pleasing results 
will follow ; and that as to every thing connected with 
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the honour of old Cambria^ it will be said, Esto per- 

PETUA. 

At the conclusion of these papers I designed giving 
some extracts from Taliesinj in order to shew the curious 
manner in which the Latin was in that age blended with 
the Welsh. — ^The fame of Taliesin^ as a poet, is but of 
a very inferior kind, when compared with Mytdhin^ 6t 
Golj/dhan ; and none of those Bards are worthy 16 be 
compared with those of the last ages. But the fragments 
of Taliesin evince the truth of the position, that th^ 
language of Rome was not out of use among the Britotld 
in the sixth century. But for native genius and flow of 
sentiment, Llywarch strikes me the most; although 
Afieurin must be considered the greatest of the Bards 
by those who can understand him. 

The Rev. Mr. £vans, in his specimens of the Bards, 
confines himself to those of the middle ages, except- 
ing in one small piece of Taliesin. He tells us,' that hd 
was in possession of an ancient collecti6n of the genuinlf 
pieces, and makes a complaint of many things passing 
under the name of that Bard, which ought to be attri* 
buted to the monks. Some of those printed in the 
Welsh Archaiology, I have suspected to be of that 
stamp. Mr. Evans confesses his inability to intei*pr&t 
many of those old productions, but it would be doing ad 
great service to the literature of his country to afford 
some of his own best specimens, as by dint of study to 
surmount all the mystical allusions of the Druidical Ta** 
liesin. If ever those relics of antiquity are to be cleared 
of their obscurities, .it may be done in the present age ; 
for there are gentlemen now living who have seldom 
been equalled, and perhaps never will be surpassed, as 
Welsh antiquaries. 
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THE COft518H DIALECT. 

This venerable language bears the closest affinity to 
the ancient British retained in Wales, and to the lan- 
guage of ftritany on the continent. It seems to have 
participated nearly, in an equal degree, nith the one and 
the other of those dialects ; and, in the remains we have 
of it still extant, inliluyd and Price's Cornish Grammar, 
and Dr. Borlase's vocabulary, we find certain radicals 
which are long since become obsolete in the Cambro- 
British. If the author of the present work should have 
leisure, and favourable opportunities for the sub/ect, he 
may, perhaps, collect what notices can be obtained of 
the Cornish as well as the Armorican British. One 
thing is observable, that both these dialects approach to 
the peculiarities of South Wales, rather than to those 
of North Wales. There is great simplicity apparent 
in the old Cornish idiom.; and there can be little doubt 
that it was the language generally spoken by the Loe- 
grian Britons, or the Aborigines of England. Mr. Ed- 
ward Lluyd has given us a Cornish tale, interpreted in 
Welsh, all in the style of British simplicity, and which, 
if expressed in the common Welsh orthography, displays 
ihe near affinity between it and the language of the prin- 
cipality ; while, at the same time, the variation, in some 
instances, is considerable. Our ingenious archaeologist 
met with very few in the beginning of the last century, 
in Cornwall, who were acquainted with the old language 
of the country. The only Englyn he could pick up was 
the following : — 

An lavar k6th, yw lavar gwir, 
Bedh dorn ri ver, dhan tafaz ri hir ; 
Mez d6n heb davaz a gallaz i dir. 
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As several of the readers of Horae Britannicse may 
be gratified by affording them some specimen of t^e an* 
cient languages of the British isles, I propose giving a 
abort and concise vocabulary of those languages, ex- 
tracted chiefly from the Archaiologia Brilann\ca^ pre- 
mising a few remarks. 

We have stated the reasons of an eminent antiquary 
for Iiis belief, that the Gwydhelian, or Irish, was once 
spoken in South Britain ; and there are very plausible 
grounds fbr supporting such an opinion, Ireland was 
first peopled from this country ; and, if it received its 
population many ages before the Christian aera, then the 
Gwydhelians were( the first inhabitants of Britain ; and 
the Cimbricy Loegrian^ and Breton tribes,, having driven 
them to Ireland and Caledonia, they carried that lan- 
guage with them which they spoke in South Britain, 
and, previous to that, op the continent. 

The Welsh language was never generally spoken, but 
on the western shores of Britain, from the Bristol chan- 
nel to the Solway and the Clyde ; except we consider 
it as the language also of the Picts of Northumberland, 
and the country between the two Jloman walls. 

On a great part of the eastern coast of the kingdom, 
and among the Coritani^ a language was spoken more 
nearly allied to the Teutonic, until the establishment of 
the Roman power, by means of which the Latin tongue 
became familiar to all the more polished of the- Britons. 

The Welsh language underwent considerable altera- 
tions since the coming oyer of the Romans ; but received 
its greatest accession of improvement, both in structure 
and copiousness, during the period which elapsed, from 
the time of Cadwalader, to the age of Griffith ap Conan, 
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SPECIMEN OF THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES OP THE CELTIC 

NATIONS. 

Abbbetiations: — Z^. Latin; FF. Welsh; ^. Armoric; 
i. Irish ; £. English ; M. Manks ; Sc. Scottish, or 
Gadbelic ; F. French ; G. German ; B, Belgic, or 
Dutch ; D. Danish ; A. S. Anglo-Saxon. 

Albus, W. Gwyn, C. Gwydn, A. Guen, /. Fin, ban, 
geal. 

Ahnis, fF. Aron, C. Atian, A. Ryiver, /. Avan. 
Agua, W. Dwr, {DAT) C. Dour, A. Dur, /. Wisg. 
Annus, Jf. Blwydhyn, C. Bledhan, A. Bloadd, I. 
Bliadhan. ' 
An IMA, W. Enaid, C Ena, A. Ene, /. Anam. 
Abatrum, W. Aradr, C Ardar, Ar. Arar, /. Sheis- 
reach. 

Arbob, W. Pren, gwydd, pi. gwjdden, sing., C. 
Guedhan, A. Guezan, 7. Krann. 

A YEN A, W. Keirch, C. Keih, Ar. Kercb, /. Koirke, 
Mon. Koirkie. 

Avis, W. Adar, pi. Aderyn, sing, eden, C Hedhen, 
Ar. Ezen, J. Ean, eon, Mon. len. 
AziEs, W. Hfirdh, 7. Reithe, A. Hordh, C. Urdh. 
Bos, W. Ych, eidon ; C Udzheon, Ar. Ezhian, /. 
Day. E. An Ox. 

Taubus, W. Tarik (a?) C. and A. Taro, /, 
Tar\. E. Bull. 
Vacca, W. Bywch, C. Byuh, Ar. Biych, /. 

Bo, E, Cow. 
ViTULus, W. Llo, C Leaugh, Ar. Lue, J. 
Laegh, E, Calf. 
Brachium, W* Braich, C. Brech, Ar. Brez, /. Buigh, 
E. An Arm* 
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C^LUM, TF. Nev, sing. Nevoedd, pi. 5 C. Nev, A. 
An c, an oabr ; E. Heaven. 

C^RULEus, TV. Glas, C. Blou, glas; Ar. Pers, 7. 
Glas, E. Blue. 

Campus, ?F. Maes, gwayn; C. Gwein, A. Mes, /. 
Magh, Sc. Fasach, E. Field. 

Can 18, TV. Ki, C. Kei, A. Ki, /. Madadh, E. Dog. 
«^. Gast, C. Gest, A. Kies, £. Bitch, 

Caput, W. Pen, C. Pedens, A. Pen, /. Kean, J?. 
Head. 

Caro, TF. Kig, cnawd; C. and yi. Kig, /. Feol, E. 
Flesh. 

CiBus, J'T. Buyd, C. Buz, buyd ; A. Boet, 7. Biadh, 
£. Food. 

CoH, TV. Calon, C. Colan, Ar. Calon, 7. Kroid, M. 
Kri. 

Dexs, TV. Dant, C. Danz, Ar. Dant, 7. Fiaskal, JE, 
Tooth. 

Deus, fT. Dyw, C. Deu, -4. Due, 7. Dia, JP. Dieu, 
7f. Dio, Sp. Dios, 6r. Goct, £. God. 

DiAiiOLUs, fF. Diavol, Diawl, Kythrael, C Dzhiaul, 
^. Azrouant, 1. Diaul^ Deavan. 

Dies, TV. Dydh, diwarnod ; C Dydd, dzyrna; Ar. 
Deidh, 7. Dia, JE. Day. 

DoMUs, TV. Ty, C. Tshyi, Ar. Ti, 7. Teach, E. House. 

EccLESiA, fr. Egluy's, Llan., C. Egliz, Ar. His, 7. 
Eaglais, Kill ; T'. Eglise, E. a Church, Kirk. 

Facies, TV. Wyneb, C, Enap. Ar. Fas, dreni, 7. Yi, 
eadan; E. Face. 

Fehrum, fr. Haiarn, C. Hoarn, Ar. Uarn, 7. laram, 
earnach ; 7J/ow. laarn, E. Iron. 

FiLius, fF. and C, Mab, -^r. Map, 7. Mac. £. Son. 

FiLiA, TV. Merch, C. Merh, Ar. Merch. 7. Ingean. 

FoNs, TV. Fynnon, C. Fentan, Ar: Piuns, fentan; 7* 
Tobar, fiaran ; Sc, Fuaran, E. Fount, fountain. 
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Frater, TF. Brawdysing. Brodyr, pi. C. Bredar, A. 
Breir, /. Brat hair, G. Bruder, £. Brother. 

Fraxinus, JF. On, onnen, sing, onwydden ; C En* 
w}dh. y/r. Guedhanon, /. Fuinshean, £. Ash. 

Glad I us, fF. Kledhjy, C. Kleddha, Ar. Kledhe, /. 
Kloidheav, Sc. Claiv, E. Sword. 

Gllu, TF. Rhew, /. Reodh, A. Reo, C. Reau, E. 
Frost. 

Glacies, TF. la, C. Klihi, A. Sklas, /. Oiar, E. Ice. 
Gramex, TF. Glaswellt, C. Gwellt, 1. Glasfeur, E. 
Grass. 

HoRDEUM, TF. Haidh, barlis; C. Barliz, Ar. Heidh, 
brazet, /. Om, G. Gersten, E. Barley. 

HoRTUs, TF, Gardh, perllan ; C. L&ar, dzharn, Ar. 
Liorz, zardin ; I. Gardha, gairdin; F. Jardin, E. Garden. 
IcMs, TF. Tan, C. and A. Tan, /. Teine, F. Feu, 
E. Fire. 

In fans, ft. PlentjTi, maban ; -4r. Kruadyr, bygel; 
/. Nyidhean, garlax, E. Infant, barn. 

PuER, TF. Bachgen, Uangc, gwa*:, herlod; 
C. Mau, A. Bigel, guas ; /. Buachil, fles- 
gach, Dan, Bam, E. Boy, lad. 
PuELLA, W. Bachgenes, Uangces, genetb, 
herlodes ; I. Kailin, geirsheach, Sc. Niak, 
E. Girl, &c. 
Insula, TV. Ynys, C. Ennis, Ar. Enezen, /. Innsh, 
5c. Insh, Li ; E. Island. 

Lac, TF. Uaeth, Uevrith, With ; C. Lath, leath ; 7. 
Balne, laith, bloxhd ; F. Laict, E. Milk. 

Lagos, TF. Llyn, Uoch, pwll (pQlh), C. Grelin, Ar. 
Len, /. Loch, Sc, Linne, E. Lake. 

Lapis, TF. Karreg, maen, llech ; C. Mean, A. Men, 
I. Kloch, E. Stone. 

Lana, TF. Gwlan, C. Gluan^ A. Gloan, /. Olann, 
E. Wool. 
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Lepus, ?F. Ysgyvarnog, C Skouarnak^ Ar^ Gat, i. 
Geirfhiaidh, ineol moighe, 8c. Mach, £. Hare. 

Lingua, W, Tavod, C Tavaz, At. Teaut, /. Teanga^ 
^c. Teanka, teyngi, £. Tongue. 

LtfOQUOR, W. Llavaru, chwedleua, siarced ; C Kouz,. 
A^ Lavaret, /. Lavraim, raidhim, luadham ; F. Parler, 

E. To speak, to talk. 

Lux, W. Lieu, goleu, goleuni, lleuver; C. Golou, 
At. Sklerder, /. Solus, £. Light. 

Luna. W. Lleuad, Uoer ; C Lur, Ar. Laor, /. Re, 
^asga, gealach, luna ; 5c. Eallach, E, Moon. 

Lupus, W. Blaidh, C. Blaidh, At. Bkidh, /. Mak- 
tire, madradh allaidh, Sc. Maktir, madu, gali ; G. Wolff, 
A. S. Wolf, E. Wolf. 

Manus, W. Llaw, C. Dorn, lau, lov ; Ar. Dom, I 
Xamh {lav) dorn ; Sc. Laov, Mon. Law, E. Handy 

Mare, W. Mor, llyr, y weilgi, yr eigion, C. arid A. 
Mor, /. Fairge, muir, aigein \ G. meer, B. Zee, E. Sea. 

Mater, W. Mam, C. Mam, dama ; A. Mam, /. Ma- 
thair, G. Mere, B. Mooder, A. S. Moder, E. Mother. 

Mensis, /F. Mis, a Miz, ^. Mis, /.Mi, Sc. Mix, 

F. Mois, Ger. Monat, E. Month. 

MoNS, JV. Mynydh, moel, garth ; C. Moneth, menydh, 
Ar. Menedh, /. Knok, mullach, sliav, bri, aighe, aisgeir; 
Sc. Bear, F. Montagne, G, Berg. E. Mountain. 

CoLLis, W- Bryn, bre, galh, kryg, cefen, 

tylau, C Hal, menedh bian, rhynen, A. 

' Hnelen, kreoken, ibenedhen ; I, . Cnockaa 

tulach, rinn, bri, tuilg : jB. Hill. ? 

Mors, ^. Angau, marwolabth, liaith, lleas, C Ankou, 

A. Arkun, /. Bar. oidheadh ; Dan. Dod, Sw. Dodh, B. 

Death. 

Mulier, W. Guraig, (gUry vir) benyw, dynes, rhianiil, 
C. Banen^ g^i'^g) moid ; ^r. Maues, grSk, /.Bean, 
koinne, geann ; B. Wiif, A. S. Wif, E. Woman* 
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Mr It US, TT. Mfr, gwal, pared, mai^yr; C. Foz^A. 
Moreill, roofer ; /. Mur, babhun, caiseal ; E. WalL 

Niger, fV. DC, pygliu ; C. and A. Diu, 1. Duv, kiar, 
bran, dorka ; Sc. Duh, E. Black. 

Nix, fF. Eirm, od; C. Er, A. Erch, sneachd, E. 
Snow* 

Nox, TF. Nas, C Noz, Ar. Nos, J. Oidcbe, reag, be, 
NuDUfi, ff. Noetb, Llom; C. Noath, Ar. Moal, Jr. 
Moclid. 

Neo, JF. Nydhu ; Ar. Naadhyt^ /• Suivam, casam. 
. Oc c A, W. Og, Oged ; C. Harau, Ar. Oget, /. Praha, 
kliath. 

OcuLUs, TF. Lflygad, C. Lagaz, lagad ; /. SuU, A. S. 
Eage, E. Eye. 

Os, oris : fF. y genaa, savan ; C Ganau, gene ; A. 
Genu, /. Beil. Sc. Beyl, E. Mouth. 

Os, oasis : JV. Asgurn, C. Asganii A. Askom, Sc. 
Kraiv. 

Ovis, TF. Dayad, llwdun ; C Davas, davat ; ^.Dan- 
vat, /. Kaora, E. Sheep. — Vertex, fF. MoUt, and 
maharen ; C Molz, and motilz ; A. Maut, /• Molt^ Sc. 
Molht, G. Mouton, E. Weather. 

Aries, ^. HArdh, C Hor, hordh; ^. Urdh. 

/. Reithe, reaith, Sc. Re, E. Ram. 
Agnus, fF. Oen, C. and A. Oan, /. Luan, 
uan, Ger. Lamb, Befg. Lam, Dim. Lam, 
Sw. Lamb, E. Lamb. 
Ovum, TF. Wy, C Oi, Ar. Ui, I. Ugh, Sc. U, iMon. 
Ov, A. S. JEgg, E. Egg. 

. Pa MS, fF. C. and A. Bara, /• Aran, Dan. Brod, E, 
Bread. 

Pater. fF. Tad, C. Taz, tad; Ar. Tat, Jr. Athair, 
G. Vatter, Belg. Vader, -4. S. Fader, E. Father. 
. Peccatum, ^. Pechod, C. Peh, ^. Pechet, gwall; 
/. Peakadh, Ger. Sundh, Befg. Sonde, E. Sin. 
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Pectus, W. Bron, C. Kluyd duyvron, Ar. Peytrin 
krybuyl, 1. Kliac, Ger. Brust, E, Breast. 

Pes, W. Troed, C. Tniz, truyd ; Ar. Troat, /. Kos, 
troidh ; Sax. Voet, Sw. Foot, E, Foot. 

PiLUS and Crinis, W. Blew, gwallt; C Bleuan, 
Ar. Bleven, /. Ribe, ruainne, gruag ; G. Cheveux, Ger. 
Haar, Belg. Hayr, E. Hair. 

P1SCI85 W. Pysg, C Pysg, Ar. Pesk, J. Jasg, E. Fish. 

PoTUS, W. Lhynn, diod; C. Deuaz, diot ; Ar. Beu- 
resh, /. Deoz, G. Trank, E. Drink. 

Pratum, TV. Gwaerglodh, dol-dir, C. Bidhen. A. 
Foennek, /. Leana, moinhear, &c. ; Mon. Leena, *E. 
Meadow. 

PuLCHER, ^. Tc^g, prydverth, tlws, hardh; C TOg, 
A. Kuantis, /. Breadha, sgivach, &c. E. Fair, hand- 
some. 

Pauper, W. Tlawd, anghenog, llura, rheidus; C. 
Bohodzhak, Ar. Paun, dihamiedh, didanvedh, tavantek; 
/. Bochd, daidhvir, lom ; E. Poor, needy. 

QuERcus, TV. Dar, derwen, mcsbren ; C. Glastan, A. 
Derven, /. Dair, dairvre, darog, darach ; Sc. Derb, dar- 
rag, darrach ; Belg. Eeke, E. Oak. 

Rota, TV. Rhod, oh^^n, troell ; C. Roz, Ar. Rot, /. 
Roth, E. Wheel. 

Ruber, TV. Coch, rudh, C. Rydh, Ar. Ryudh, /. 
Dearg ruadh, kruan ; E. Red, ruddy. 

RuPis, TV. Craig, C. Karak, Ar. Rcch, I. Karraig, 
M. Kreig, F. Roche, E. Rock. 

Sanguis, TV. Gwaed, kray ; C. Gudzh, ^r, Guact, 
/. Fuil, kru, gal ; Fr. Sang, G. Blut, E. Blood. 

Sol, TV. Hayl, hyan, C. An Houl, Ar. IIool, 1. Grian, 
grioth, tiatan ; F. Soleil, G. Sonn, Btlg. Sonnes, Dan. 
Soel, Sel. Sonze, E. Sun. 

SoROR, TV. Chwaer, C. Ilor, Ar. Chware, /. Dearvs- 
hiur, A. S. Sweoster, Sw. Syster, E. Sister. 
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C4ax. /. k'.iJL Vjicju Fi^icil : IT- Wood. 

Tsii. 1- JT- ttilar. tr. t.d- brty-dir : C Dor, tir, -<ir. 
Dmr, /. T*:**, ur, tni^eiii. £. Earth. 

Ta:r;TT¥- FT. G^e^i^ C Gaanath. -4r. Guimth, 

VA3rM, Jr RijL iL* bL=w C Basdhoar, i. Ath, 
LT^aa- £"- Foci < fF. Fcrdh. a reed). 

.:ii«£. /. Glean. £. a Vallr'*. a dale. 

V£>rEi, JF- B(ki. i&r, bry, krCdi : C Tost, -4r. Koflf, 
/. B<KZ. brcis. brs. larr : IT. BeLr, womb. 

Vestt*, Hf". Gwjjkij awel: C Gvecz, ^r. Avel, /. 
G^ili- deaitli. f>c&ar. C Vest. £. AVIimL 

ViZiEO. IF. GvelecL kaiETod. edrych: C ^liraz, gue- 
lax. ylr. Goelet. /. Kighim, dearlkam, fieatham ; JSc/^^. 
Sieo, E- D'ov. 5x. To see, belkJd. 

Vicrr* T. CiBU«: Vita, FT, BTWTd,bychedli,lioedel; 
Ar. Becan?. b\kedd; /. Bcatba, beadhas; Ur. Bios, £. 
Life, D^2M, his, 5x. Lilf. 

Vi>rK, /F- Gwic. C aad A, Guia, /. FioD, G. Wein, 
IT. Wine. 

Viz, Homo, TF, Gwt (goor) dyn : C Gur, dean, gwaz, 
Ar, Den, /. Fear, duise ; &• Fer, duioe ; F. Homme, 
Gcr. 3IaD, £. 3ia3. 

VoLo, IF. Hedeg, chedeg, Ar. Dridall nizheall, /. 
Eatlaim, G. Flie^en, 5^. Flyga, E. To fly. 

Urb?, Oppidum, TF. Kaer, tre caerog, dinas; C 
Dinas, Ar, Kaer, /. Katbair, duaa, duanacb, //. Citta, 
F. Ville, E. a City, or Towa. 

VuLPE$, 771 Cadno^ Uujuog, madrixi ; C Luarn, los- 
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tek ; Ar. Luarn, /. Sheannach, bannach ; Sc. Shonach, 
F. Reynard, Ger. Fuchs, JB, Fox. 

Voluntas, TV. Euyllys, gwyllys, tuedd; Ar. Pliz- 
heut, /. Toil, deoir, gionn, &€. E. Will. 

VoLUPTAs, TF. Digrivoch, divyrroch, deivenydd, A* 
Pligeadyr, /. Seis, seiseachd, solas ; E* Pleasure. 

Vox, W, Llev, Uais, gair: C Lavar, Ar. Muez, /• 
Guth, fochar, greadhan, lavart ; E. Voice. 



On the list of words just laid before the Reader, we* 
make the following remarks :-^l. The only difference^ 
between severall of the words in -the Welsh, Cornisbj 
and Armoric, arises from the various orthography. 
2. Primitives are preserved, in some instances, in one 
language, %vhich are only foutid in compounds in ano* 
ther. S, The same word bears a different acceptation 
according to the' variety of dialect. ' 4. The dialect in 
which words are used with the least variation from their 
radical form and radical acceptation is the most pure. 
5. The Irish and the Gaelic contain both primitives and 
compounds identically the same as the Welsh, &c. while 
differing materially as to grammatical structure. 6. All 
the Celtic dialects bear a strong general affinity to each 
other in certain particulkrs; and those of the Gothic 
stock have the same general features of resemblance 
among themselves. 
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XII. 

THE SEPULTURE OF KING ARTHDK. 

Insteao of the statement given in p. 199, of the 
diBcavery of king Arthor's coSn at Glastonhury, the 
following is given :— 

King Henry II., when in Wales, having heard of the 
tradition of the Welsh Bards,* from the mouth of one 
of them, as to the exact spot where king Arthur was in- 
terred at CHastonbury, ordered proper search to be made. 
The place mentioned, as containing the remains of that 
celebrated prince, was between two obelisks of stone. 
The men employed for the purpose had to dig to the 
depth of seven feet, before they made any discovery; and 
then they found only the flat stone which had closed 
the grave. Upon the lower fiice of the stone, and in- 
serted into a cavity within it, was a leaden cross in- 
scribed with large rude characters, agreeable to what 
Camden has given from Leland. This is accurately co- 
pied by Mr. Whitaker in the second part of his history 
of Manchester. The letters are large capitals, filling 
up the whole space of the cross, in that promiscuous 
manner uaual in ancient inscriptions. Upon descending 
nine feet lower, the coiBn was found, containing the 
bones of an extraordinary size. These, as well as the 
inscription, were shewn to Giraldus Cambrensis, by 
Henry de Sully, the Abbot : the leg-bone of the mo- 
narch was applied to that of a very tall man, and rose 
three fingers above his knee; and this experiment was 

* It waf at an entertainment given at Kilgemn Castle, in Pem- 
bA)keshire, that Henry receiTed the information. In allusion to this, 
the Rer. C. Morgan has a fine poem, intituled '* Ths sheine of Ar- 
thur." 
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made in the presence of Giraldus. No less than ten 
wounds were discerned upon his head alone, nine of 
which appeared to have been slighter ones, and had been 
healed ; and the other was a mortal gash, and remained 
all unclosed and gaping. The abbot was the relation 
and friend of king Henry, and gave Giraldus the parti- 
culars of so interesting a discovery. The king com- 
ihanded the remains to be immediately removed into the 
greater church, and deposited in a magnificent shrine^ 
which was afterwards placed, by order of king Edward 
L, before the high altar. There they continued to the 
reign of Henry VIII., who overturned the monasteries^ 
and with them destroyed many of our antiquities. 

Leland, in his visit to Glastonbury, saw the cross, with 
its inscription, and naturally viewed and handled it with 
great satisfaction : Quam et ego curiosissimis contem« 
platus sum oculis, et solicitis contrectavi articulis, motua 
et antiquitatc rei et dignitate. The heads both of Ar- 
thur and his queen were taken out of the tomb by the 
order of Edward I. ; and even down to the Reformation, 
shewn with the leaden cross, as a kind of holy relics, 
to the pilgrims that repaired to the monastery : " a fond 
degree of zeal," exclaims Mr. Whitaker, " in the monks 
and their votaries, that the historian will readily pardon, 
since the merit of Arthur, in the eye of religion and of 
truth, was much greater probably than that of half the 
saints in the monastic calendar." — See Hist. Manchester, 
B. 2. c. 2. s. 4. 

Mr. Whitaker himself visited Glastonbury, and no- 
ticed the obelisks that once marked out the place where 
the great Arthur lay ; but which were then removed from 
the church-yard, and applied to some ordinary purpose. 
His curiosity also prompted him to make inquiry after 
the leaden cross; and he was informed by his guide, " his 
honest and knowing Ciceroui, that the cross was, a few 

3 
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